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Preface 



Tiic nutjol purpojit* ot this volunic is lo set out sonit^ of inc kt^y issiitfs und 
deliates relating lo the impoiiance of values in edueation and of education in 
values, and to stimulate discussion and reflection among teachers, administra- 
tors. researchers and educational policymakers. 

Tile volume has a twofold stniciure, one formal the other informal. At a 
loriiial level, the structure tails <n two pails. After an introductory chapter 
about the concept of values and values education. Pan I provides a variety of 
perspectives on the values that underpin contemporary education: in theoiy 
and practice, from the point of view of the genernment and the school, and 
from the pers|iective of the growing tliversity of modern society, ('.hapter 2 
aigues that education in western democratic societies is invariably grounded 
on the fundamental liberal values of fieetlom. equalitv and rationality In 
Cliapters ^ to H, six groups of values are identihed - spiritual, moral, environ- 
mental, democratic, and those of the arts and of health education - anti the 
meaning and importance of these values for education is discussed. Chapter 
h examines the values behind government education iiolicy and compares 
tliese to the goal of educating the whole person. These chapters are by no 
means based on a common ideology (nor are they necessarily a reflection of 
the editors' tiwn views), but their veiy diversity is designed to challenge taken- 
for-granted views, to offer new insights and to encourage further discussion. 

I’an II focuses on school practice. The chai^ters examine a variety of ways 
in which values may be incorporated into the activities of schools, and aim to 
encourage fiinher reflection on the processes of values education. Chapter 10 
e.xamines pupils values in the light of their experiences at .school. Chapter 1 1 
sugge.sts ways in which schools can develop a clear vision of their goals. 
Chapter 12 e.xamines school mi.ssion statements and the influence of these on 
parents choice of schools. Chapter 13 considers whole school issues and ways 
of appro.iching values education within the school curriculum. Chapter 14 
draws on the author s own experience as a recent headteacher of a multiethnic 
inner-city school and describes the link between values education and the 
school's ethos and structures. Finally, Chapter IS examines the ethical impli- 
cations of a.s.sessing chiidren's personal development. 

Alongside this formal structure is an undercurrent of debates about \ alues 
and ecluc.iiion which surlaie from time to time ihioughoui the book These 
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include the meaning and nature of values; the concept of education; the im- 
pact of social change and cultural diversity; the relationship between religion 
and values; children’s developing understanding of values; the role of the 
teacher; and the inspection of values education. 

Tlie book has its origins in a conference on vSpiritual and Moial Education 
held at the University of Plymouth in September 1993- Four of the chapters - 
those by John Hull. Andrew Mar!]eet, Ruth Merttens and jasper Ungoed-Thoinas 
- are revised versions of the papers they presented at that conference. The 
remaining chapters have been WTitten especially tor this volume. 

In addition to the authors of individual chapters, there are many others 
who have ctmtributed indirectly to this volume, both through conversations 
and discussions and through practical and moral encouragement during the 
pre.ssures of waiting Our thanks are due to them all. 



J. Mark Halstead 
Monica J. Taylor 
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Chapter 1 



Values and Values Education in 
Schools 



./. Mark Halstead 



AHSTK.\(.T the ftiyt h(itj oj this chapter cxtiniiucs the coiiupt of 
I'nluvs ill an ccliicational i.oiiti‘\t. and the dijficuitv in a pluralist 
soucty a fnimcir<trk uj shared rallies to loideipin tin' 

U'orh o/ the SLhool. Ihe second half Joe uses ou the concept oj 
rallies education and by ivj'erence to practice in both Europe and 
\oilh America explores current debates and dilenwuis. Ihe cha/)ter 
hides uith a brief disL iissm>} nj the inspettiun oj rcilucs 
education . 

\ jIucs arc* ccnlrai lo both ilic* liic*or\ of c*clucation and llic* [^radical auiviiic*s 
of sciiools in two ways. First, schools and individual teachers within schools 
are a major influence, alc^n^^side tlie family, the media and the peer ^vnup, on 
the developin >4 values of eiiildien and \oun^ people, and thus of scKiety at 
lar^e Secondly, schools reflect and emhody the values of soviet v; indec*d, they 
owe tfieir existcaiee to the fact that society values c*dut alion and seeks to exei1 
influence on the pattern of its own future clexelopment throu>»h education. 
However, the \*aliies of .society are not as uniform or unchanging as this sug 
ge,sts. Many groups within society liave a legitimate claim lo a stake in the 
c*ducalional j'ju > c ess — parents, employers, politicians, loc'al communitic*s. lead- 
eis of inclusirv’ and taxpayers, as well as teachers and eliildren themselves *• 
and within eaeli ni these groups there is a wide diversity of political, social, 
economic , religious, idec'ilogical and eultural values. 1’he expectations of inter- 
cslc*cl parties are lluis ofic*n in conflict, and schools sometimes heeonie the 
halllcgrounci where groups w itli clifft*reni value priorities vie fc^i influence and 
domination. 

The* part seh<K)l.s play in tile leaching of values and the pan values play 
in the organization of schools are ciosely connected. I he values of schools are 
apparent in ilieir organization, currieulum and discipline procedures, as well 
as in the relationships fx*twc*en teaciiers and pupils. Values are reflected in 
wl.at teachers cl loose lo permit or encourage m the classroom and in ilie way 
they respond lo children’s eontrihuiions to learning, and children learn values 
fiom such responses, hven tlic seating arrangements in a classroom con\ey 
ceitain values. When leadieis insist on precision and accuracy in childrens 

A 
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work, or praise their use of imagination, or censure racist or sexist language, 
or encourage them to show' initiative, or respond w'ith interest, patience or 
frustration to their ideas, children are being introduced to values and value- 
laden issues (cf, Jackson, Boosirom and Hansen, 1993). 

Frequently the values of the school are not fully explored or articulated. 
This may he simply because the values are hard t(^ analyze, since they are 
deeply embedded in teachers’ taken-for-granted world view; or because teach- 
ers are often not well prepared in their initial training for reflection on values; 
or else because teachers have to make so many day-to-day decisions at a 
classroom level that they tend to rely on what may he termed a moral instinct. 
Hven where a school has produced a values statement, this is not the end of 
the matter. For example, if a policy statement says ‘all pupils are entitled to be 
treated with respect by staff (see Chapter 14), there needs to be a shared 
understanding of what is meant by ‘being treated with respect . in addition, 
there is likely to be a considerable difference betw'een the values a school 
proclaims and those which in fact underpin its practice (see Taylor, 1994a, 29). 
Many value'', !iowev(*r, are left w-athin the domain of the hidden curricu- 
lum. Where there is n ..stemalic discussion of values and value issues in the 
classroom, children may be more likely to develop values haphazardly, and 
indeed it is not uncommon for the values which pupils develop in school to 
be different from tliose the school intends. Partly this may l)e a reflection of 
the critical perspective the school seeks to devek^p througli tlie curriculum, 
and partly it may result from a lack of congruence and coherence in value 
implementation 

These factors suggest a need for schools to reflect on and voice their 
\ allies w ith greater precision (McLaughlin, 1995). This need is made the more 
pressing by four tuiiher considerati<ms- 

• growing cultural diversity (and therefore di\ersity of values) within all 
w'estern societies; 

• a growing gulf betw’een the values of government and teachers (see 
Chapters 2 and 9 in this volume), which has led to a breakdown of 
tmst and to stronger demands for accountability (Halstead, 1994); 

• the perceived ‘moral decline’ not only amcmg young people but also 
in public life; 

• the determination of government to upliold certain values, for exam- 
ple, by subjecting the contribution of schools to the spiritual and 
moral development of children to regular ins[)eclion. 



Any examination of the links between values and education brings to 
light .1 number of the key questions Several of these are touched on in this 
chapter and others surfac e from time to time throughout the book. 



Is there a distinction 
values? 



to be 



e made between private and public 
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• Do particular values (whether political, aesthetic, moral or religious) 
have validity only within panicular cultures or traditions? 

• Are there overarching principles by which conflicts between values 
may be resolved? 

• Is there a sufficient basis of shared values in our society to support a 
common framework of education for all children, or should parents 
be free to choose bemeen sciiools with different sets of values? 

• Do the values which are currently taught in schools necessarily rein 
tcMce (intentionally or other vvise) the privileged position of certain 
social classes or religious or cultural groups? 

• Are there any absolute values, or merely changing and relativ'e ones? 

• Shraild schools reflc*ct t}'(uiitio}ial \,x\uk:s or seek to transform these? 

• Should schools instil values in pupils or teach them to explore and 
develop their own values? 

• Should teachers aim for a neutral (or \alue-tree) approach to their 
subject matter? 

Before any of these cjuestions can be considered, however, the first ste|) is to 
eexamine more closely what is meant by the term ralucs. 



What are Values? 

Although several survvys of moral and .social values in Britain and luirope 
have been carried out mer the last fifteen years (Abrams ct al., 19HS; Barker 
cl al., 1992;, there is still miidi disagreement about the term ‘values'. Values 
have been variously defined as things w hich are cc^nsidered ‘gc^od in them- 
selves (such as beauty, truth, love, honesty and loyalty) and as personal or 
.social preferences Raths, Harinin and Simon (1966, 2H) describe values as 
l)eliefs, attitudes or feelings that an individual is proud n{\ is w illing to publicly 
affirm, has fsiej been chosen tlunighlfully fnmi alternatives W'ithout persuasion, 
and is Isicl acted on repeatedly’ Rraenkel ( 1977, 1 1 ) considers values as being 
both emotional commitments and ideas about wxmlV. Beck (1990, 2) defines 
values as tho.se things (objects, activities, experiences, etc.) which on balance 
promote human wellbeing’. Further definitions are suggested by .several of the 
contributors to the present volume (.see in particular Chapters 4 and 6). In the 
piesent chapter, however, die term values is used to refer to pnncil)les, fuiida- 
menud conriclions, ideals, standards or life stances which act as general 
guides to behaviour or as points of reference in decision-making or the evalu- 
ation of beliefs or action and which are closely connected to personal integrity 
{Did personal identity. 

This definition is oiuai to criticism on the grounds that it fails to differen- 
tiate quite distinct things like ' irtues, conv'ictions and commitments and that it 
treat.s values as a kind of posse.ssion, something w'hich people have. It is true 
that to talk of the value of something (as in the phra.se value-added) has 
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always been to talk of its worth, and llial vvlien we something we are 

making a liigli estimate of its woiili. However, the term rallies (in the plural) 
now' seems to be used to refer to the criteria by which we make such value 
judgments, to the principles on w hich the value judgments are based. 'Ihus 
Shaver and Strong say 

Values are our standards and principles tor judging worth. They are 
the criteria by which we judge things’ (people, objects, itleas. actions 
and situations) to he good, worthwltile, desirable; or, on the other 
Iiand. bad. worthless, despicable (19'^6, IS). 

This raises the (question of whether the \ alues by v\ hich we judge worth 
are sub)ecti\e or objecliNx*. relati\e or absolute. An inituil distinction must be 
made between meiely personal value judgments or piLferences (tor example, 

I preter heavy metal to counts -and-western ) and true' judgments ot value, 
w hich purport to have a more rational character (tc^r example, that was a kind 
act ). Hut this is not enough. For even within the latter grou[\ it is possible to 
distinguish a number of different points on a continuum: 

• At one extreme is the view ot values as a set ui subjective criteria lor 
making judgments. This may be linked to a relativi.st v'iew that no set 
of values can be shown to be better than another. The roots of this 
view may lie in the strong sense of individualism in western societies, 
or more specifKally if unconsciously in the logical jiositivist position 
that value judgments are merely expressions of personal opinion since 
they are not open to verificalion througli obseivation and experiment. 
I'his \'iew has sometimc‘s been claimed to provide a useful way ot 
resolving disputes over values in culturally plural .societies; you have 
\'our values and I liave mine.’ 

• At the other end of tl continuum is the \ iew of \ alues as absolute, 
that IS, as applving e\'e; » where and at all times On this view’, cer- 
tain human actions are always nglu or always wrong, irrestiective ot 
circumstance. 

• Somewhere in between is the view that certain values, such as animal 
rights, patriotism, e(.|ual opportunities or braverv’, have some kind ot 
objective c|uality, insofar as some social arrangements and patterns of 
beha\'iour promote well being more than others’ (i^eck. 1990, 3) lhe.se 
values may therefore be explored in a systematic and ol^jective fash- 
ion, though it is also recognized that they are socially constructed and 
mav vary' over time and from one group or society to another. 



Values ill a Pluralist Society 

In a monocultural society, the middle view as set out in the last paragraph 
oflcrs a clear basis for \alues education (Children will be introduced to the 
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values and practices of their own society as objective reality. In a pluralist 
society, however, such an approach is not possible, since not everyone shares 
the same values (or even shares the same understanding of what values are; 
cf. Piaydon, 1995, 56). Yet without shared values it is impossible to find a basis 
for the establishment of common institutions in society, Clearly there could be 
no society at all without a minimum set of common values and standards of 
behaviour, These are likely to include, first, a basic social morality (in particu- 
lar, a re.spect for justice and a recognition that other groups have as much right 
as one s ow'n to avoid physical pain and death among their members); second, 
the acceptance ot a common system of law and government by all groups 
within the broader society (though the systems need not be the same for all 
‘broader societies’) and a commitment to seek to change these only through 
democratic means; and third, a commitment to values presupposed by the 
pluralist ideal (in panicular, the toleration of groups with different ideals to 
ones own and the rejection of violence as a means of persuasion). Haydon 
expands this third calegoiy by arguing that citizenship wathin a plural society 
requires that everyone should be taught not only about morality but also 
‘about the plurality, not merely of values, but of the kinds of significance 
attached to values’ (1995, 5a). 

However, the minimum framework of common values remains a veiy 
thiyi one Ccfi White, 1987, 16), certainly not sufficient to support a common 
system of education as extensive as we have today. If the common school is 
to be retained, it is widely assumed that some way must be found of making 
this minimum franiew'ork of values more substantial. But how? There is no 
shoitage of possible answers. In the past it has tended to be the values of the 
dominant group that have filled the vacuum, and it has freciuently been claimed 
that schools have promoted middle-class values (Rich, 1993: 164f). In con- 
servative circles, the traditional values of religion, the family and the national 
heritage have ff)und favour; the ill-fated slogan back to basics’ also repre- 
sented an emphasis on standards, whether moral, social or academic. Liberals 
may look to those values which can l^e rationally justified as universally ap- 
propriate (see Chapter 2), or may suggest that an expansion of the minimum 
framework of common values may be negotiated democratically (cf. Haydon, 
1987). However, in a pluralist society, there will be suspicion of all these 
approaches among some minority groups. Even democratic negotiation pre- 
supposes certain shared values and shared goals (such as valuing a democratic 
form of life), which may not, in fact, be shared by all and may even be 
perceived as a threat to tlie traditional way of life of some groups (cf Halstead 
1988: Ch. 8). 

The introduction ol market lorces into educational provision, as Elliott 
( 1994.4 1 Sff ) points out, enables a pragmatic solution to the problem of value 
pluralism to be effected’. The market, he suggests, provides the context for the 
negotiation of values between providers and customers. In ordei to thrive, the 
school cannot uphold values which diverge significantly from those of the 
community it sen'es. If this approach is accepted, it implies that in a plural 
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society there will be a diversity of provision, w'iih different schools reflecting 
not only different curricular emphases but also different cultural or ideological 
values (cf. Hargreaves. 199*4). This is a view which some minority goups, 
including Muslims, Jew's, evangelical Christians and others, have been putting 
foiward for some time (Halstead, 1995). How’ever, it undermines the prin- 
ciple of the common school, which amc^ng other tilings seeks to show equal 
respect to a diversity of cultural values and promote mutual tolerance and 
understanding. 

The task, w'hich schools and other educational institutions are now' facing, 
of discussing and clarifying their values and making them public is thus enor- 
mously complex. It w’ould be a serious mistake to view it as a matter of 
dreaming up a list of values or opting for a prepackaged set (for example, 
those suggested by the National Curriculum Council, 1993)- Schools must pay 
attention to the diversity of values in the communities they serve (which are 
themselves in flux) as well as in society at large, and to the legitimate expec- 
tations of interested parties. They must examine their aims and their curricu- 
lum provision and practices to see what values lie embedded there and must 
reflect on the justifiability', appropriateness and coherence of these values. In 
the end, the siatemenis of value thai emerge may be ambiguous, provisional 
and less than totally clear (cf McLaughlin. 1994:459). But unless schools make 
the effort to articulate their values and develop some clarity of visiem, they will 
not be in a strong position to pursue their task of developing pupils under- 
standing (^f values and helping pupils to develop their ovvn commitments Ii 
is to this latter task that we must now' turn. 



Values Education: Principles and Practice 

The term rallies education has a much shorter history' in England and Wales 
than it has it North America, or even in Scotland. Nevertheless, a recent direc- 
tory' of research and resources in values education in the UK lists 113 entries, 
made up c^f research projects, organizations, publications and other initiatives 
(Taylor, 1994b). Tlie establishment of the Values Education Council in the UK 
in 1995 may prove an important turning point; it aims to bring together organi- 
zations with a shared interest in values education, its purpose being ‘the pro- 
motion and development of values in the context of education as a lifelong 
process, to help individuals develop as responsible and caring persons and 
live as participating members of a pluralist society’. (Taylor, 1995-.24) 

The emphasis here on personal and social values, moral values and demo 
cratic citizenship is not intended to exclude other values. Indeed, recent offi- 
cial publications tend to link moral with spiritual values (National Curriculum 
Council. 1993. Office for Standards in Education. 1994a), and strong claims are 
commonly made alxiut links between moral and aesthetic values (cf jarrett. 
1991) and between spiritual and aesthetic (Starkings. 1993). Other values fre- 
(|uently mentioned in the context of the school include v'alues relating to 
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ciiliural diversity, cultural identity and national consciousnes,s; intellectual and 
academic value,s; peace, international understanding, human rights and envir- 
onmental values; gender equality' and antiracism; work and economic values; 
health; and common human values such as tolerance, solidarity and coopera- 
tion (cf. Taylor, 1994a). Many of these are discussed more fully in Chapters 2 
to 9. 

One of the main diflerences between the American and the British ap- 
proach to values education is that the loriner, in the absence of organized 
traditions of religious or ,social authority in public institutions, places a .stronger 
emphasis on democratic education, both in terms of teaching the child about 
how' .society works and in terms of preparation for citizenship through active 
participation in school life. Values education in Britisli sdiools, on the other 
hand, as in much of Europe, is affected by closer involvement with religion: 
a third of British schools are denominational in.stitutions, religious education is 
still a compul.soiy' part of the basic curriculum in all schools, collective worship 
is part of the statutory' school day, and there is a .strong official view' that 
religious education and collective worship are central to children’s moral and 
spiritual development (National Curriculum Council, 1993). There is an as- 
sumption among tho.se who do not share this official view that a gradual 
decline among religiously ba.sed values w'ill occur (White, 1987:22), leading to 
the slow disappearance of specialized religious and moral instruction and the 
emergence of citizenship courses as the main focus for children’s moral devel- 
opment in .school (Cha, Wong and Meyer, 1988:12). Whether this asumption 
is jirstified, however, is very' much open to question. 

Whatever form values education takes, there is a major debate about 
w'hether schools should in.stil values in pupils or teach them to explore and 
develop their fwn values. On the former view, which is sometimes called 
character education (Lickona, 1991), values education involves two tasks 

1 the identification of appropriate values, w'hich is the responsibility of 
schools, educationalists, or .society at large t [trough its elected repre- 
sentatives (.see Cliapters 11 and 12); 

2 the transmission of these approved values to children. This may Itc* 
carried out in many diflerent areas of the ?x hool s provision: in cur- 
riculum subjects and cro.s.s-curricular themes (.see Chapter 13), and in 
sport, community links, fundraising for charity, extra-curricular activi- 
ties generally, teacher-pupil relationships, the stmetures and manage- 
ment f^f the school, school discipline, the pastoral system, the proces.ses 
ol teaching and learning, the hidden curriculum and the ethos of the 
school (see Chapter la). 

Tliere are two mam problems with the character education approach. The 
first is the dihiciilty ot identifying appropriate values and ensuring a consistent 
approa( h within the school, there is no shortage of lists, but often little agree- 
ment between them (cf. Goggin, 199a, Lickona, 19HH8. Beck, 1990: TiH). The 
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second piobleni is that the approach pays loo little attention to, and may be 
in direct conflict with, the values that children learn outside the scliool, from 
the home, the media and their peers. Thus it takes no account of how young 
people make sen^e of these different sources of values (see Chapters 10 and 
15). 

The second view of values education, that it is centrally concerned with 
teaching children to explore and develop their own feelings and values, has 
been linked in North America paiticulaily to the approach known as values 
clarification. This approach, developed particularly by Ralhs, et al. ( 1966) and 
Simon, Hewe and Kirshenbaum (1972), is based on two assumptions: that 
children w'ill care more about values which they have thought through and 
made their own than about values simply passed down by adults; and that it 
is w rong, particularly in a pluralist society, to seek to impose values. According 
to Raths, et al (1966), legitimate valuing involves seven criteria, values must 
be 1) chosen freely 2) from alternatives 3) after consideration of the conse- 
quences, and an individual must 4) cherish, 5) publicly affirm, and 6) act on, 
the value, and 7) do sa repeatedly. Undoubtedly, values clarification can de- 
velop confidence and .self-esteem, but it has been criticized widely for being 
rooted in a .spurious relaiivi.sm and for failing to recognize that it is possible 
to make mistakes in matters of value (cf. Kilpatrick, 1992: Ch. 4). Values clari- 
iTcation has rarely been advocated openly in the L!K, though the influence of 
its philosophy can be seen in the Humanities Curriculum Project (Schcx^ls 
Council/Nuffield Humanities Project, 1970), and it may in fact underlie the 
approache.* of many texts and materials in use in schools. 

Alternative approaches to teaching children to explore and develop their 
own values include the moral reasoning approach and the just community 
approach, both associated with Kohlberg (1981-1984). In moral reasoning, 
children are presented with moral dilemmas and are encouraged to discuss 
them in a way w hich it is intended will help them to see the inadequacies of 
their current moral thinking and m we to a higher level (Blatt and Kohlberg, 
1975). Tlie just community Vipproach is designed to help students to develop 
responsible moral behaviour by coming to share group norms and a sense of 
community A community clu.ster within a school is made up of about 100 
students and five teachers who meet on a weekly basis to make rules and 
di.scipline and to plan community activities and policies. The aim is to intro 
duce .students to participator)' democracy and to give them greater opportuni- 
ties for self regulation and moral awareness (Kohlberg and Higgin.'s 1987). 

TTiese approaches, too, have been subject to strong criticism, ts playing 
down the social and cultural influences on people’s values, undei e.stimating 
the need to learn basic values before tackling controversies and fail ng to take 
adequate account of a more feminine ethic of care, responsibilit / and love 
(Ciilligan, 1992; Noddings, 1984). 

Current thinking about values education tends to favour eclecticism, In 
the TSA, former proponents of values clarification lend mw to support an 
approac h which c(^mbines the best of moral guidance and values clarification 
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(Harmin, i988; Kirschcnbaiim, 1992). Similarly in ihe TK, Cair and Landon 
^ 1993) suggest tliat incTC arc three main loriiis or processes of values edu- 
cation; modelling and imitation; training and habituiiion; and enqiiiiy and 
clarification. 

There is a diversity of nietliods used by teachers in values education even 
at nursc^ry level (Holligan, 1995). Discussion-l'iased approaches and other stu- 
dent-centred active learning strategi s are most common, though Taylor 
(199ta:52) points out tiuit more experiential and less didactic teaching and 
learning approaches may be associated in pupils' eyes with low-status studies. 
Other methods for values education include drama, project work, practical 
activities, cooperative learning and group work, pupil-directed research, edu- 
cational games and theme-days. Explicit teaching and learning methods make 
up only part of a school’s provision, lunvever. and the implicit values educa- 
tion which derives from the teacher ;is exemplar or from other aspects of the 
hidden curriculum must not be underestimated. 



The Inspection of Values Education 

The resurgence of interest in values education in the I'K owes much, to the 
statutory requirement that the spiritual, moral, social and cultural development 
of pupils should be subject to (official inspection The Hducation (Schools) Act 
1992 requires Her Maie.sty's Chief Inspector to keep the Secretarv' of State 
informed about the quality of education and specifically about the spiritual, 
moral, social and cultural development of pupils, and also requires registered 
inspectors to report cm these aspects as part of the regular inspection of all 
schools (Great Britain, Statutes, 1992). The Ilandhook for the luspectiou of 
Schools (Office for Standards in Hducai u'ln, 199 tb) sets out the evaluation 
c riteria and evidence by wiiich the teams of inspectors arc^ t<^ appraise these* 
and other aspects of the life and work of schools, including behaviour and 
discipline and pupils w'elfarc* and guidanc'c*. A sciic^ol is said to be exhibiting 
high standards in the area of pupils' personal development and behaviour if 
its work is based upon clear principles and values expressed through its aims 
and evident in its practice' (Pail i:15), and inspectors are expected to assess. 
iftte? aha, whether pupils are developing their own personal vahu*s and are 
learning to app.eciate the beliefs and practices of others’ (Part 4:16). The final 
lepoi! i.s expected t(^ include an ‘evaluati(^n of how the school jiromotes pupils' 
spiritual, moral, cultural and social development and how the pupils respond 
to that provision' (Part 2.22). 

Some insight into how inspectors apprexich these tasks in practice is pro- 
V idc*d by I ngoed-Thomas (1994). \ et it is clear that inspe^ctors also face sev- 
eral challenges. First, there is the problem of defining terms so that sc hoofs 
have a shared understanding of precisely what is being inspected; at the same 
time, the temptation must be avoided of defining the spiritual, moral, social 
and cultural in measural)le terms simply for the convenience of inspection 
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Second, there is the problem of ensuring that schools are treated lairiy; not all 
schools start from the same base line, and it is possible that a school may not 
always get credit for what it achieves against the odds. Third, it is dilficiill to 
establish links between the educational provision of a school and changes in 
altitudes, values, belit’fs and behaviour the pan ol the student. This is 
because .students will inevitably be subject to other social influences in addi- 
{ion to those ot the school. I-ourth, it seems ethically que.slionable to make 
formal judgments about the personal development of students at all, let alone 
in order to evaluate a school's educational provision (see Chapter 15). This last 
point in paniculai has led to a recent shift in the criteria for inspection, with 
a greater emphasis on the provision made by .schools and less on the out- 
comes ob.se rvable in individual pupils 

.Many teachers have understandably been less than enthusiastic about the 
extension of inspection to cover spiritual and moral development, they may be 
suspicious ol the government's motives and may worr\' about overkxiding the 
curriculum and about compromising the autonomy ol the subject by making 
it instrumental to goals not intrinsic to it. Above all, they may be conlu.sed by 
the lack of clarity in the expectations that are now being placed upon them. 
What is needed nu)st is an attempt to address the issues more clearly and 
systematic all V. perhap.s ibrough an informed national debate It is this need 
which the present volume is designed to address. 
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Chapter 2 



Liberal Values and Liberal Education 



J. Mark Halstead 



ABST[{ACT: ITois chapter argues that the values uj liberal educa- 

tion can best he undentvod in terms of the fundamental values of 
liberal societies. Tlje values oj freedom, equality and rationality 
tindeipin all liberal institutions, including schools, and provide a 
justification for contemporary' approaches to multicultural educa- 
tion and education for democracy, '^le chapter concludes with a 
hriej discussion of the challenges posed >o liberal education by the 
tallies oJ the marketplace and by non-liberal coniniunities within 
the West. 



Kor most <)f llie la.si thirty years, llieoretk al approaclies to educational values 
have typically begun with an analysis of the concept of education. However, 
I shall argue in this chapter that the best way to come to understand the 
educational values ot any .society is to examine the broader framework of 
values in that .society. This chapter therefore begins with an account of liber- 
alism, which. It is argued, provides the theoretical framework of values that 
crimes closest to the actual political and economic circumstances that prevail 
in we.stern societies generally. In the second section, the influence of funda- 
mental liberal values on the dominant concept of education in the West will 
be explored. The chapter concludes with a brief di.scussion of .some of the 
challenges to this dominant form of liberal education that have arisen both 
from within and from outside the fundamental framework of liberal values. 



Fundamental Liberal Values 

Although it is, of course, acknowledged that many different versions of liber- 
alism exi.st, it is not relevant to the purposes of the pre.sent chapter to discu.ss 
the arguments between these different versions in any detail, or to di.scuss 
their historical origins. The understanding of liberalism which I shall adopt will 
be as broad as po.ssible, though it will be nece.ssary to establish the boundaries 
of liberalism by contra.sting it with non-liberal world views such as totalitari- 
anism. The chapter is written in the belief that liberal values are to be found 
in a wide range of political perspectives from conservatism (in spite of attempts 
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by Dworkin, 1978:136tr, Scrulon, 198-4: 192ff; and others to treat liberalism and 
conservatism as totally dilTerent world view's) to certain forms of socialism (cf. 
Freeden, l978:2Sff; Siedentop, 1979:1S3). Where it is necessary to concentrate 
on one typical form of liberalism, I shall focus on the particular strand which 
can be traced from Kant to contemporaiy philosophers like Rawls, Dw'orkin, 
Hart, Ackerman and Raz, and in the area c>f education to liberal philosophers 
such as Peters, Hirst, Oearden and Hailey, because this strand seems to me to 
be the most intluential one in contemporary liberal thought. 



(^ore Values: Etvedoni, Ecjuality, Rationality 

I.ihcralism is generally considered to have its origin in contlict, but this cc^nllict 
is variously depicted. Gaus (1983:2f ) depicts it as being between individuality 
and sociability, while Ackerman (1980:3) sees it as a conflict between one 
individual s control over resources and another individual's challenge to that 
claim In the [>resenl chapter I shall arguc^ that there are thiee lundamental 
liberal values; 

1 individual liberty (i.e. freedom of action and freedom from constraint 
in the pursuit ot one's own needs and interests); 

2 equality of respect for all individuals within the staictures and prac- 
tices of society (i.e. non-discrimination on inelevant grounds); 

3 consistent rationality (i.e basing deciskms and actions on logically 
consistent rational justifications); 

and that the primary cortlict exists between 1 ) and 2) (cf. Ackerman, 1980 37-df; 
Norman, 1982). In fact, some liberals have argued strongly that the first value 
is the more fundamental ( Berlin. 19(^9; Hayek, 19(kn and others have made out 
an ecjual strong case for the second (l)w’orkin, 1978; Gutmann. 1980; Hart, 
1984 : 7 "f ). 1 lowever, I want to argue that it is precisely the tension between the 
first two valuccs w hie h gives rise to the need for the third, (t is w ith these three 
fundamental lil)eral values and their inter-relationships that I shall be mainly 
(oncerned in tliis section. 

Though they may be understood in a variety of ways (see below), there 
seems lo he fairly widespread agreement among liberals that these are the 
most fundamental values, and that liberal ethical theoiy is based on them. 
Thus the piinciples of impartiality' and tolerance are linked to the second and 
third values, and the principle of personal autonomy (Raz, 198(S Chs. H-IS) 
to the hist and third. The interaction between all three values provides the 
basis for the just resolution of conllict and the rule of law'. 

It is when we proceed beyond the three fundamental values that the 
different versions nf liln*r;ilism part company. The first jurting ol the ways 
( oines between those who believe that good is of prior importance and there- 
fore justify actions and decisions ii terms of their conseciuences. and those 
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who hdicvf iliai hf>hl is of prior importance and therefore justify aciions and 
decisions in lerms of a set of moral duties. Tile dominani view in ilie former 
category' is uiiliiaiianism, which maintains that the justice of institutions tnay 
lie measured by their capacity to promote the greatest happiness of the great- 
est number; classical exponents of utilitari 'nistn include Bentham (19aH) and 
Mill (19'^2a), and it lias found a tnodern upholder in j.C.C. Smart (Stuart and 
VC'illiatns, 1973 ) The lattei category’ has ptodut ed a range of different views, 
depetiding on how the moral duties are conceived. An initial distinction may 
be made between intuitioiusm (which itivolves the attempt to fit a set of 
utirelated low-level maxims of conduct together into a consistent whole, and 
thus tiiay be* considerc’d the nearest philosophic’ally respc'ctable approximation 
to common sen.se'; Bendiff, 1982:81ff; cf, Raphael, 1981: i-rf.) and distrihutUv 
y/o7(ctM which involves the claim that the plurality of moral duties must be 
conceived hierarchically). There are two main approaches to distributive jus- 
tice: that ol libertarians such ,ts Hayek, Faiedman and N'ozick who emphasize 
ecjuality of opportunity w ithin the market place and the individual's right to a 
fair reward for his talents and labour; and that of egalitarians such as Rawls, 
Dworkin and (tutmann. who emph.tsize (;imong other things) civil and mor.il 
rights, .social Welfare and meeting the needs of the least advantaged. To pursue 
the differences between these conceptions of liFieralism, however, would take 
me beyond the very limited brief of this chapter, and 1 want now to return to 
a consideration of the tliree fundamental liberal values. 

The frameworK of values can be classified initially by considering what is 
excluded by the three fundamental values. The first value, that of individual 
liberty, clearly excludes a totalitarian enipfiasis on communal unity to the 
extent that it endangers individuality; thus liberalism is broadly incompatible 
with Marxism. (This does not mean, of course, that evervone opposed to 
totalitarianism must be a liberal, as Solzhenitsyn s criticisms of liberalism make 
clear see 'Walsh, BW() 228ff ). Tile second value, that of the equality of respect, 
excludes the hierarchical ranking of individuals according to which some have 
a greater claim to freetlom than others. Thus liberalism rejects slavery-, for 
example, or Nazi claims to superiority over jews (cf. Ackerman, 1980:(i). The 
tliirci value, that of consistent rationality, excludc*s arbitrariness, inconsi.stency 
and the failure to take ac i ount of relev mt factors (cf. Taylor, 1982). It mles out 
the uiuiitical accept;mce of dogma, w liether ba.sed on authority or revelation, 
and equally it refu.ses to drift into the son of relativism which insists that 
cultures, for example, can only be understood Irom within and on their own 
terms (cf. Ilollfs and Lukes, 1982). 

There is considerable .scope, bovvever, for different understandings of the 
three fundamental liberal values. 

• Individual hherty. for example, may involve freedom to sati.sfy one's 
desires (as in Benthamite utilitarianism: cf Bentham, 19 i8) or to real- 
ize one's rationally determined intere.sts (as in Kant, 1948), or .simply 
to be one.self by being free from consiramt It may, but need not. 
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involve the construction of a lile-plan t^cf. Gaus, 1983: 32ft; Rawls, 
I972:407ff), 

• Ecjualityo{ respect focuses on one’s dealings with C'thers (Peters, 1966: 
Ch. 8). It is und^^rstood in a fairly minimal way by some libertarians 
to imply formal equality of opportunity, but is sometimes expanded 
(especially by modem liberals) into a stronger torm of equality, such 
as attempts to equalize life prospects or to distribute wealth and power 
more equitably (cf. J. White, 1994). 

• Consistent rationality imy, on a utilitarian view', involve no more than 
the rational appraisal of utility' (i.e. w hat w'ill promote happiness and 
reduce happiness), which is taken to provide the basis for the just 
resolution of conflict. A Kantian view of consistent rationality, on the 
other hand, is much richer, as it not only provides the basis for the just 
resolution of conflict, but also is an end in itself (the 'search for truth’) 

enriches our understanding of the first two liberal values: thus the 
freedom of the individual is understood in temis of rational autonomy 
and the will (which it.self may prcwide the basis for certain superero- 
gatory' virtues such as generosity and humility), and the ecjual right 
all other individuals to similar freedom provides the ba.sis for an ethi- 
cal system w'hich includes respect for persons, promise keeping, re- 
fraining from deceit, tolerance, openness, fairness and freedom from 
envy. Even those who argue that liberalism ..s grounded in agnosti- 
cism about moral issues (eg. P. White, 1983) are committed to the 
principle of consi.stent rationality', in tliat they insist on remaining 
sceptical only because no good reasons have as yet l)een pnwided 
lu.stify a charige of view. 



Rights are central to liberalism, particularly in its distributive justice mode. 
They may l)e analyzed in tenns of content, status, origin, context, or tlie grounds 
on which diey are justified. They are usually prefixed by some sort of defining 
adjective: moral, political, legal, social, natural, human, ci^nstitutional. civil, 
individual, religious, women’s, children s, and so on. In this section, however, 
I shall distinguish only two types of rights, which I shall call nu^ral rights and 
.social rights. 

By moral lights I mean tho.se rights without which the three fundamental 
lil)cral values cannot he achieved. Examples of the.se are the right to life it.self, 
the right not to be enslaved, the right not to be brainwashed. These come 
closest to the status of absolute rights, though there has always been a debate 
among liberals as to whether there really are any absolute rights (Gew^irth, 
19 Hh), for it is mn difficult t(^ imagine situations w here one set of phnui facie 
rights may be in tlirect conflict willi anotlier (MeCdoskey. 198S H3n ) 
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By social lights I mean those rights wliieii are establislied by rational 
debate as the most appropriate means of ensuring the just resolution of con- 
flict and general human well-being. The.se rights are open to negotiation even 
among liberals, and may have to lx? fought for, even though they involve 
claims ba.sed on liberal ethics. They are often defined by law; examples in- 
clude the light to education, the right to low cost housing, the right to free 
medica; care or to a minimum income Often the.se rights are to do with the 
definition of roles and relationships and 'he distribution of power (for exam- 
ple, women s rights, parents’ righr;). .Sometimes the rights are little more than 
a rlieto-ical expre.ssion of desires aiid needs, or a preference for particular 
social goals, .such as students’ rights and animal rights (cf. Jenkins, 1980:24]f ). 
A right is only a claim or a demand unle.ss it is built into the social structure 
and there Is an apparatus for implementing it. As Jenkins points out, rights are 
not usually invoked except to redre.ss inju.stice (ibid.: 245 ). 

Typically, no one conception of the good life is favoured in liberali.sm. 
and a vast range of life-styles, commitmenLs, priorities, occupational roles and 
life-plans form a marketplace of ideas within the liberal framework (cf. Pop- 
per, 19()C)). Liberalism makes an important di.stinction between the private and 
public domains (Hampshire. 1978), though Devlin (1965) and others have 
disputed the validity of this di.stinction. Thus, for example, religion is .seen as 
a private and voluntary matter for the individual (though the practice of reli- 
gion is a moral right based on the fundamental liberal value of respect for the 
^’f llte individual). Certain forms of human behaviour, however, are 
mled out in principle by reference to freedom, equality and rationality'; these 
tnclutie prejudice, intolerance, inju.stice and repre.ssion. Other forms of human 
behaviour are neces.sary in principle on a liberal viev/ in certain contexts (such 
as impartiality), though ways of putting them into practice or even conceptu- 
alizing tliem are .still hotly debated. In contexts where certain forms of behav- 
iour are considered e.ssential to a liberal perspective, a liberal theoiy can be 
developed. Tlie liberal framework of values has produced in particular a political 
theory' and an economic theory. 



DcmocrciLy 

The political domain has always been the central arena for liberal debate. 
Democracy is seen by liberals as the most rational safeguard against tyranny 
and a way of guaranteeing the equal right of citizens to determine for them- 
.selves what is in their own best interesLs. It provides a clarification of the role 
of the state and the law (Benn and Peters, 1959; Duncan, 1983). The .state is 
not an end in it.self but exists to regulate the competition among individuals 
for their private ends' (Strike, 1982b: 5). It provides the means of profeting the 
public intere.st and cn.suring social ju.stice (Miller, 1976). The law exists to 
maintain order in society, by protecting persons and property (Jenkins, 1980) 
and to prevent harm (Mill, 1972b) Key liberal cat .ses include human rights. 
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live speech, opposition to censorship, racial ecjuality, and opposition to the 
enforcement of morality through the criminal law (Halt. 1963). The liberal state 
is expected to show official neutrality on religious matters, together with a 
respect lor individual freedom of conscience. As Fishkin points out. 

The .state could not enshrine the religious convictions ot any particular 
groujcs by public commitments and avoid the charge that it was bias- 
ing the marketplace ot ideas iiy giving certain metaphysical and reli- 
gious claims, certain ultimate convictions, the stamp of state authc->rity 
and legitimacy (19H-i.l54). 

Some major debates within liberal political theory' include the extent to which 
democracy siiould entail representation, which mas’ satisfy the protection ot 
interc’sts, or participation, which may contribute also to human development 
(cf. Lucas, 1976; Pateman, 1970, 1979); the extent to which political liberalism 
is part of a comprehensive liberal world view as opposed to an ‘overlapping 
con.sensus’ among diffcTcnt comprehensive views (Rawls. 1993); the extent to 
which nationalism is compatible with the liberal state (Miller. 1993, Tamir. 
1993) the balancing of state pow'er with civil liberties (cf. Dwnrkin, 1977:206ff; 
Strike. 19H2a); and the conflict between the right-wing emphasis on stability, 
non-inteiference, free enterprise, initiative and merit, and the left-wing empha- 
sis on egalitarianism and the combating of soc ial injustice. 



Economic Values 

Liberal economic theory accepts the holding ot private piopeity as legitimate 
and supports the notion of the free market economy in which free markets 
provide the goods and ser\aces w'hich consumers ch(^ose to buy, though the 
stale may inier\'cne to regulate the economy if necessar>\ t(^ ensure tree and 
fair competition and to prevent harm to others (Ackerman, 1992:9-10; Dworkin, 
1978:119, Gaus. 1983: Ch. 7; Koerner. 198S 31“>t ). Liberalism does not, h(W- 
ever, reejuire a particular stance with regard to any of the hallowing debates, 
the debate between those like Hayek ( 1960) who continue to support the old 
liberal principle ot laissez-fauv and more modern liberals w'ho emphasize the 
need for lighter government control, for example, in monetary policy or wel- 
fare distribution (Freeden, 1978: Ch. 6); the debate between the supporters of 
capitalist free enterprise like Friedman (1962) and thexse who wish to see a 
significant redistribution of wealth and income, tor example, by providing a 
minimum wage or by progressive taxes (Dwx^rkin, 1978:122); and the debate 
between those who emphasi?:e the need tor free enterprise and efficiency, and 
those who argue tor an increase in industrial democracy (Gaus. 1983;23“'-61 ). 
The relevance of economic liberalism to educational issues will he considered 
later 
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The Values of Liberal Education 

Like liberalism, liberal education has a long histor)' and a range of different 
meanings (Kimball, 1986; Peters, 1977: Chs. 3 and 4). iLs rooLs are often traced 
to ancient Greece, where liberal education involved the development of mind 
and the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake (Hir.st, 1974a:30-2), and to 
nineteenth-century thinkers like Mill, Newman and Arnold, with their empha- 
sis on all-round development, the pursuit of excellence and high culture and 
tfieir continuing belief in the humanizing effect of the liberal ails (K. White, 
1986). It is the argument of this chapter, however, that the central strands of 
liberal education may be best understood in tenns of the liberal framework of 
values outlined above. The vision of education which these values encompass 
has come to dominate western educational thinking. All the values typically 
associated with liberal education - including personal autonomy, critical open- 
ness, the autonomv of academic disciplines, ecjuality of opportunity, rational 
morality, the celebration of diversity, the avoidance of indoctrination, and the 
refusal to side with any definitive conception of the good - are clearly leased 
on the thrc'e lunclamental liberal values of freedom, equality and rationality, as, 
indeed, is the more recent emphasis in liberal educational thought on demo- 
cratic values, citizenship and children's rights. Supporters of liberal education 
have gone s<v far as to suggest that it is tlie only justifiable form of education 
(Hiist, 19"'tb, 198 S). Por them, education is liberal education (Peters 1966- 
a3) 



Ratkmalitv 



Tfie development of the rational mind is at the verv core of liberal education 
(Dearden, 1972; Strike, 1982b:12); Hir.st. tor example, tells us that education 
•involves a caimmitment to rea.son on the part of tlie educat.vr, no imvre and 
no less (1974b:83f ). The nature of rationality is much debated, but it is gen- 
erally taken to involve having good reasons for doing or believing tilings 
(though what counts as a good rea.son is itself problematic; cf. MacIntyre, 
1988). To make rationality a fundamental educational ideal, as .Scheffler ( 1973-60) 
points out, is 'to make as peiwasive as possible the free and critical quest for 
reasons, in all realms of study'. The fostering of rationality in children requires 
that they be taught critical thinking (Hirst, 1993; Siegel, 1988) and open- 
mindedness (Hare, 1985). Together, these values involve teaching beliefs to 
children in a way that leaves the beliefs open to critical, rational evaluation, 
and they rule out any taking for granted of the tnith of ideas that cannot be 
shown objectively to be true Thus indoctrination is considered unacceptable 
in principle in liberal education (Snook, 1972; Thie.s.sen, 199.3). Critical open- 
ne.ss involves impartiality and objectivity in assessing the validit)' of one's own 
beliefs and a willingness to revise these beliefs as new evidence, circum- 
stances and experience comes to light (Hare and McLaughlin, 199 i). free 
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critical debate and the critical examination of alternative beliefs are considered 
the best ways of advancing the search for truth. Open-mindedness is some- 
times a.ssociated with neutrality, and implies that children .should not be inOu- 
enced towards any definitive conception of the good life. As Gutmann points 
out. 

If public schools predisposed citizens towards a particular way of life 
by educating them as children, the profes.sed neutrality of the libeial 
state would be a cover for the bias of its educational sy.stem (1987;55). 

The principle of neutrality has led some liberals to argue that moral education 
.should develop the capacity for moral reasoning and choice without predis- 
posing children towards specific virtues (see Chapter 1). Others, however, 
argue that there are certain moral values such as ju.stice and equality' about 
whicb liberalism can never be neutral (l)w'orkin, 1986:01) and that moral 
education should be ba.sed on initiation into a rational morality built on these 
fundamental values (Hir.st, 1974b; 1993:187). The emphasis in liberal education 
on rationality has .sometimes been criticized as emotionally empty and lacking 
a balanced sen.se of per.sonhood (cf. O'Hear, 1982: 127f), but many liberals are 
careful to avoid construing a commitment to rea.son too narrowly. The dispo- 
.sitions and emotions are not ignored, and, as Hirst points out, there is much 
more tf) a person than the activities of rea.son (1974b;8.3). 



Personal Autonomy 

Linked to the fundamental liberal values of freedom and rationality is the 
development of per.sonal autonomy. Bailey (1984) de.scribes a liberal educa- 
tion as one wbicb liberates individuals from the re.strictions of the present and 
the particular, .so that they can become free choosers of what is to be believed 
and what is to be ('one This is in line w'ith Dearden s cla.ssic definition of 
autonomy: 

A person is autonomous, then, to the degree that what he thinks and 
dr>e,s in important areas of hi.s life cannot be explained without rc*ference 
to hi.s own activity of mind. That is to .say ... to his own choices, de- 
liberations, dcci.sions, rellections, judgements, plannings or rea.sonings 

(1972:453). 

Kleinig points out that, in addition to choice, autonomy involves personal 
control' and 'initiating agency' ( 1982:70).Tbie,s,sen identifies autonomy in terms 
of freedom, independence, authenticity, self-control, rational reflection and 
competence < 1993 1 18-9). J White argues that autonomy is closeiy linked to 
personal well-being ( 1990). There are many things that are likely to contribute 
to the ( levc*lopmc*nl of personiil autonomy in childrc*n: a breadth of knowledge 
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and understanding; an awareness of alternative beliefs and lifestyles; rational 
decision-making; the ability to think foi oneself and rely on reason rather than 
authority; other desirable dispositions and social competences; self-knowledge 
and imagination. Personal autonomy as a fundamental educational ideal has 
been criticized as paying inadequate attention to human emotions and desires 
(Stone, 1990), as elitist (Halstead, 1986;3S; cf. Pring in tliis volume), as too 
'masculine a concept (Stone, 1990), and as conflicting with the goal of pro- 
moting morally desirable conduct (Lee and Wringe, 1993). However, I have 
argued elsew here that we shcnild not construe personal autonomy too narrowly 
as involving lonely agents in an emotionally empty state of rational reflection 
w ho haw no feeling ol w hat it is to be a jx*rson among other per.sons' ( Halstead, 
19H6;S3). An enriched understanding of autonomy must take account of emo- 
tions, nc*ecls. attitudes, preferences, feelings and desirc\s, as w’ell as comniunity 
structures and .social mterdepciKleiue iKleinig. 19S2:"'l, "’6). 



Hciuality of kcspccl 

Kc*tc*i c*ncc* to coinmunit\ st rue lures and social intcMclependence leads directly 
to a consideration of the remaining fundamental liberal value - ecjuality of 
respect. 'Ibis is a key value in liberal education, not least becau.se abu.se and 
disic'.speci gc*nc*raie friction in sot ieiy (Bexk. 1990:10) and are impediments to 
the autonomous tlounshmg of individuals ( |. White. 199i:n9). This \alue 
provides the foundation for cxlucalional [')olicies opposing discrimination on 
irrelevant grounds such as the race, gender, ethnicity, national it v. religion, 
social class or sexuality of the indic idual. lujualiiy of respect, of course, does 
not imply complete uniformil>- or identity of treatment or of achievement in 
eveiy respect ( |. Vvhite, 199 1); on the contraiy, eciuality implies the w’elcoming 
of cliversity, as even Sermon acknowledgers in his acerbic comment on liber- 
alism, In the perfect liberal suburb, the gardens are of e(|uai size, even though 
decked out with the grcMiesl possible varieic of pla.stic gnomes' (198 t:192). 

F.c|ualily of op[)oiiunity. however, is implicit within equality of respect, 
though it is itself an ambiguous term: it is .sometimes applied to genuincr 
attempts to increase opportunities for disadvantaged groups and individuals to 
gain acce.ss to valued goals like higher education, but it is also used to justify 
a competitive approach in which certain rpportuniiies are yb;v?7c///i’ available 
to all, though the inequality among the competitors makes it much harder for 
some to succeed. At its simplest level, equality of opportunity in education is 
about the rights of individuals to have crcjual ac'cess to go()ds and resources, 
.so that no future citi/ens ;ue unfairly disaclvanlaged in terms of life chances 



MulUutltiif cil lidiiLdhon and EditLaiinii for Citizenship 

I have arguc'd .so far that the three fundamental values of liberalism are central 
to the liberal vision of education as a political and moral entc‘rprise. 'This 
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becomes even clearer when we examine llie response of liberal educalional- 



the deveiopmenl of multicultural education and an increasing emphasis on 
education for citizenship and democracy 

Insofar as multicultural education is concerned with preparing children 
for life in a pluralist society by encouraging them to respect tliose whose 
beliefs and values differ from theii’ own, to see diversiU' as a source of enrich- 
ment and to be open to a variety of ways of hx^king at the world, it is clearly 
a liberal appioach (d. Halstead, 1988: Ch. 8). Multicultural education contrib- 
utes to the development of rationality; encouraging children to go beyond the 
framework of their own culture and beliefs is an impoitant way of helping 
them to develop lively, en<|uiring minds, imagination and a critical taculw. 
Multicultural education is also liberating and a means to the development ol 
moral awareness. As Parekh points out, it is 

an education in freedom - freedtxn from inherited biases and narrow 
feelings and seiitiment.s, as well as freedom to explore other cultures 
and perspectives and make choices in full aw'areness of the available 
and practicable alternatives . if education is concerned to develop 
such basic human capacities as curiosity, self-criticism, capacity for 
rdlection, ability to form an independent judgment, sensitivity, intel- 
lectual humility and rcs[)ect for others, and to t)pen the pupil’s mind 
to the great achievements of mankind, then it must be multicultural in 
orientation ( 1985;22-3f 

Fducation for citizenship and democracy is based on the assumptions that 
in a culturally plural srjciety all children ecjually need to be prepared for life 
as citizens of the democratic slate and that democratic values are an indispen- 
sable bulwark against social coercion and manipulation (P. White. 1991:207). 
It is thus potentially a unifying influence* in a plural society, though McLaughlin 
( 1992) has rightly drawn attention to the tension that exists between the desire 
to develop a sufficiently substantial set of civic viilues in children that will 
satisfy the comimmal demands of citizenship, and the need to it)lerate diver- 
sity within the liberal state J White argues that as a minimum citizens will 
need some knowledge and understanding of their own political situation and 
of the principles of democracy and ’a ready disposition to apply all this knowl- 
edge and understanding in the service of the community (1982:117). Others 
have pla( ed more emphasis on the use of education to protect and promote 
human rights (Starkey. 1991) P NX'hite and others have argued that demo- 
cratic values should permeate through all the structures of the school, so that 
pupils have practical opportunities to paiticipate in decision-making and to 
develop an awareness of the responsibilities of group life i (diamberlin, 19S0; 
V White. 1983). However, Gutmann (1987;88-9i) and Dunlop in this volume 
have expressed doubts .ibout the wisdom of making schools into democratic 
institutions. 



i.sts to the increasing pluralism in the western world. This response includes 
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Critid.sm.s ol the liberal tlemocratif vision of edueaiion outlined above, as 
1 luive already hinted, are not thin on the ground. It has been criticized in 
panicular for negleaing human nature, basic human values like friendship and 
in particular the emotional dimension of human life (Dunlop, 1991; OF lea r, 
19«2;127f I. flowever, many of these criticisms, I have suggested, can be taken 
on Ixiaid in an enrichecl understanding of libeial education, particularly if it 
tako account of the" c iiiicjues of liberal values ofleivd trom a eomnuinitarian 
perspective (.MacIntyre, 19«1; .Vlulhall and Sccift, 1992; Sandel, 19H-t; Taylor. 
1990). Hirst, tor example, now favours an understanding of liberal education 
as concerned to clecelop capacities for critical rellection across the range of 
basic practices neces.sary to any nourishing life within a given context' 
(1993.198). Hut there are two particular kinds of criticism that are currently 
challenging liberal education at a more fundamental level. The first comes 
from within the liberal framework of values outlined in the first section, hut 
offeis a veiy different emplusis from the one traditionally .issociated with 
liberal education. The second comes from groups th;it rejec t the whole struc- 
ture ol liberal values. This chapter concludes with a biief ex;imination of 
tliese 



Challenges to Liberal Education 



1 raclitu inally, libcTal education has been thought to bc‘ opposed to strictly 
utilitarian ends, flowever, as Hring points out in Cha[)ter 9, there has been over 
the last fifteen \ears a renewed emphasis on utilitarian goals for education, 
such as producing skilled manpower, developing work-related skills and 
competences and facilitating effective competition in the international market- 
phice t.VIc.Murtry, 1991). In fact, the enterprise culture and free market ap- 
liioach now play a prominent part in school organization and mana i 

and a not insigmfu ant one in the curiiculum. These changes • .etc, ,i 

the language of .school management, where parents are customers, the success 
of a school is judged in terms of its ability to attract customers, senior manage*- 
ment teams devise frameworks of quality control, and performance indicators 
are used by external auditors to monitor progress and effectiveness. As Phng 
( 199-t lH) points out, the new \ocationalism uses the language of usefulness 
and cherishes different v;ilues’ 

What is happening is a clash between a panicular version of economic 
liberalism on the one hand and political liberalism on the other for the control 
of education, it is a clash between those who want the curriculum to reflect 
economic relevance and the needs of industry' and those who want it to pro- 
mote personal .mionomy and the pursuit of truth, between those who think 
tFie performance of a sc hool can he.st he judged by ciuantifiable outputs and 
recorded in league tables and those who would judge a school in terms of 
the ( iitical undeisiaiicliiig, imaginative insight and human relationships it 
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gcnentes. This dash genc-iates very leal tensions for teadiors who may feel 
that tlie interests of tlie school and the interests of the child are no longer in 
hannony and that they are trapped between the market values which schools 
are being forced to adopt and the values which they as educators wish to pass 
on to their pupils. Undoubtedly it is .such tensions w'hich lie behind the strong 
opposition there has been within the teaching profession to many of the re- 
cent educational reforms in the UK. 

Although the growth of the enteiprise culture and market values in edu- 
cation is thu.s strongly regretted by many liberals (Bailey, 1992), others expre.ss 
the belief that they are not as incompatible with traditional liberal education 
as is .sometime.s claimed. This i.s hc*c'au.se broadly educated student.s wath some 
knowledge of social problems and moral i.s.sues may ultimately be of more u.se 
to husine.ss and industry than students with specific work-related skills, and 
al.so becau.se enterprise education may be seen r. , an extension ol liberal 
education, in that it develops certain kinds of personal qualities and specific- 
areas of understanding (cf. Bridges, 1992; Bring in this volume). 

A more fundamental challenge to liberal education comes from tho.se who 
do not share its basic values In particular, the values of liberalism and liberal 
education are broadly incompatible with Mareisni (cf. Harris, 1979; Matthews, 
19K0), radical feminism (cf. Graham, 1994), pexstmodernism (cf, Aronowitz and 
Giroux, 1991; Carr, 1995; Ch. 9) and various religious world views, including 
the Roman Catholic (see Arthur, 1991; Burns, 1992) and the I.slamic (see 
Halstead, 1995), which claim that liberalism lacks a moral and spiritual foun- 
dation. To those committed to such world views, liberal education may appear 
as just one more challengeable version of what is good for children. The 
I.slamic w'orld view, for example, which is based on values drawn from divine 
revelation, produces an approach to education which is at odds at .several 
crucial points with liberalism. In Islam, the ultimate goal of education i.s to 
nurture children in the faith, to make them good .Muslims, :md children are not 
encouraged to question the fundamentals of their faith but are expected to 
accept them on the authority of their elders. How should liberals respond to 
such a view? Some consider it intolerable and sugge.st that the .state .should 
interc'ene to protect the rights of the children to be liberated trom the con- 
straints of their cultural environment and to grow up into personally autono- 
mous adults (Raz, 1986:424). The moral ju.stifieation of such intervention 
according to liberal principles, however, needs to be tempered by considera- 
tions of the social disunity and conflict it would cau.se. The he.st hope tor a 
way foiward in this situ;ition, in my view, lies with a more tolenint and culturally 
sensitive approach which combines values drawn from political and moral 
liherali.sm (including freedom of con.science, re.spect for diversity and the search 
for .shared civic values) and values drawn from economic liberalism (including 
lieedom ol parental choice and diversity of educational provision, cf. Halstead, 
I99i), \shich would allow non-liberal lorms of life (i.e. communities, tradi- 
tions, cultures) to pursue their own vision of the good as they choose, either 
inside or outside the common school. 
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The Ambiguity of Spiritual Values 



/ohfi M. Hull 



ABSIRACT; line use of the word spirituality reveals not only 
rapueness hut contrast and conjlia. W'hile it is often suMMested 
that this feature oj spirituality reflects the spontaneous and 
iindefinahle character of the spirit, it u'ill be argued here that a 
sociological approach helps us to understand the phenomenon 
Spirituality is generated hy the character of society itself especially 
( in the case of modern Britain j hy the character of the rnoriey- 
cultiirv. Ihese elements of self dntei'est tend to he ohsciu'ed arid 
denied, which results in the ambiguity and conjlict in the use of 
the expression. Ihe educational implications of this crisis in 
spiritual values ivill he discussed, in the light of the general con- 
clusion: spiritual education is that education ivhich inspires young 
people to live for others. 

(.urreni Briiisli use ot the word spirituality can i')c suiimiai i/cd as follows. It 
is most Irccjucnlly found in plirascs such as women's spirituality, creation spir- 
ituality, Hastern s[Mriiuality. Benedictine spirituality and so on. Tiiese refer to 
movement., or points of view or practices w hich are sufficiently understood to 
I)e used in ihe media without further comment or explanatioti. 

Other uses of the word reveal a striking ambiguity. Spirituality may be 
transcendent and other-w'orldly or it may be secular anti political. It ma\’ be 
opposed to the .scientific outlook; nn tlie other Iiand, there may be a spiritu- 
ality f)I science. Tliere may lx- a spirituality of pure reason, or alternatively 
spirituality may be intuitive, mystical and beyc^nd all reasoning. Spirituality 
may be inward. pri\ate and more or less inaccessible, or it may be a distinctive 
characteristic of the beha\ iour of an ethnic or national group. Spirituality may 
be the esscmce ol religion, on tiic* other hand, redigion may become iinspiritual 
and there may be a non-religious spirituality. Spirituality may be contra.sted 
with the body. On the other hand, it may be expre.ssed through the- bod\'. 
There may be a spirituality of sexuality, \evenheiess. sex and spirituality may 
he at loggerheads. 

How are we to account for this uncertainty, the.se conflicts in the meaning 
of the word' It looks as li we know how to recognj/e spirilualilx’ w hen we see 
It. in more or less well-establidied exfiressions such as Bu.ssiari spirituality or 
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creation spintuality bui we do not know w’hai lo make of ii. where it comes 
from or where il goes. 

Rather llian discussing lliis ambiguity with the claim that tlie spirit is 
indeed a bit mysterious and spontaneous, let us regard the tensions and contrasts 
as symptoms of deeper disturbances. Perhaps in examining popular usage, we 
were dealing with the froth, the linguistic veil which conceals deeper realities. 

VC’e do not know to what il might be related, or w'hat it signifies. Il is these 
ciualiiics of vaguene -s, of fervent assertion, of pu/.zling inconsistency or con- 
iradiciion, ccjmbined 'viih a mixture of yearning admiration and a .son of no 
nonsense dismissal which invites further study. Sc^mething seems to he trou- 
bling the language. U hesitates, deviates, makes a claim, then cancels itself out. 
Let us liy lo trace these disturbances lo their source. 



Spirituality as Deception 

The idea that religious and spiritual beliefs and ideals may be used lo serve the 
interests ol powertul groups in socielv' can be traced liack at lc*asi as lar as 
Machiavelli’s Ihe rrince in the early sixteenth century, and is a popular ihetne 
in Voltaire and cMher pre-revolulionaty French social critics (Larrain, 1979). It 
was not until the middle decades of the nineteenth century’ that the structural 
connections between industry' and commerce, on the one hand, and law, 
religion, an and philosophy, on the other, were explored. Tlie mode of pro- 
duction characteristic of industrialized society, together with the relations of 
production which the mode requires, is looked upon as the base from which 
the supersiraciure is generated Socieiv' not only produces but repn)duces the 
assumptions of its mode of production, and il does this through creating an 
ideology in which die values and assumptions of the base are reaffirmed. 
Kducation, law and an, the stale itself, together with religion and spirituality all 
fomi part of this ideological supersirucluie. llie mode ol production itself 
requires and thus reproduces a social class distinction in which labour and 
capital ccmfront each other. This .social cla.ss distinction is reproduced in the 
superstmcture from the point of \ iew of capital and the distinctions and a.s- 
suniptions which capital requires in order lo operate successlully. 

The .spirituality engendered by such a society will pa.ss through a number 
of phases, as the character of capiiali.st society itself evolves, and we may 
distinguish the spirituality of early capitalism (Daniel Defoe, Robinson Cnisoe, 
P19) from that of liberal capitalism (Charles Dickens. Hard Times, 1H54) and. 
finally, from that of organized cipitalism ( John Steinbeck. Ernest Hemingway 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald). As tl internal divisions w'iihin national capitalism 
give w’ay to the w’orld-w’ide .search for wealth, new forms of religious and 
spiritual con.sciousness are created on the frontiers of European commerce and 
pre-industrial patterns of life in primal societies (Wolf, 19^2) and the super- 
stRiclure becomes the rationale and legitimation of imperial expansion (Porter. 
1991) 
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The characteristics of the religion and spirituality tlius generated var>^ 
considerably in accordance witli these factors but generally emphasize inward- 
ness, individualism, transcendence, asceticism and authority, Inwardness en- 
sures that attention is focused away from the world of real human relations 
(Gutierrez. 1984; Sobrino, 1988); individuality maintains the privacy of the 
entrepreneurial spirit essential to the market, at the same time denying wider 
and more complex social bonds (Hartsock, 1983; Marcuse, 1968: Ch. 2) tran- 
scendence ensures that spirituality is not dynamically orientated towards inno- 
vation and change but fixated upon the eternal and unchanging nature of the 
world above (Bloch, 1959; 1968). Asceticism concenlraies the sense of taboo 
upon the orifices of the body encouraging a false purity and discouraging 
prophetic holiness (Alves, 1985; Douglas, 1966) while authority' di.scourages 
cTiticism, promotes passivity and cmgendc^rs respcxt lor tradition and the pow- 
ers that be (Cartledge-Ha>es, 1990; Taylor, 1990). 

11, lor the moment, we leave on one side the conseivative tvpe of spiiiiu- 
ahty. then the most typical and inlluential lorm of mid-twentieth centuiy' Ku- 
ropean spirituality is that created by the existentialist movement, brilliantK' 
de.scribed. attacked and unmasked by I’heodore Adorno (19*^D. T here is ni) 
dtuibt that well on into the 1980s and 9(\s literalistic conser\^ative and existen- 
tialist liberal forms of spirituality contributed very signilicantlv to the 
depoliticization of the church. 

In adopting this sociological approach to the character n{ spirituaiitv. it is 
necv.ssaiy to dr;i\v upon disciplines in the* social scienccss such as hermeneutics, 
ideology criticjue and discourse analysis (Thompson, 1984; 1990). Of course, 
the consciousness ()| the spiritual person is innocent ofthe.se complexities. In 
order to create a bridge from such brcxid, functional social theories of spiritu- 
ality to the sui)iectiviiy of the spiritual individual we need to invoke the psy- 
chological conceiM of selbdeception (McLaughlin and Korty, 1988; Welschon, 
1991). Rather than outlining these* links between the social and the personal, 
in what tolUnvs vve will trace c()ntem['>oiaiy developments m the money cul- 
ture* which are creating the distinctive leatures ol todav s spirit u;il outlook 



Spirituality and Contemporary Capitalism 

Kc*huions between the base and the superstructure ;ire themselves not static, 
nor is the theoretical grasf') of them an unchanging monolitfi It would be a 
serious limit in our analysis il vve were to leave it vvilli a conception which is 
primarily rooted in the nineteenth cenlurv 

Three eurreni develof'iments, mij'XMl.mi tor our understanding of spiritu- 
ality today, will lx* mentioned 

Hrst, die relationship ix*tween base and supcTstmeliiie is now coiueived 
ot m more Ilexible terms, The important point about the scxial origins of 
spirituaiitv is that they are to he found in sexial being; iliev are rooted in 
the com {etc* and m;Ueri;il l( rms of our c'oriimunily lilc TTiat does noi mean. 
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however, that all spirituality (and everything else in the superstmdure) must 
be tied relentlessly and exelusively to the economic aspects of social life (Larrain, 
1979:65). Moreover, the distinction between base and superstructure should 
he thought of as a contribution to method in social analysis. The question is 
to distinguish source from outcome in such a way that contradiction and 
inconsistency become explicable. Economic forms of life such as the rhetoric 
of econcyinic description, when consideied from the reproductive point of 
view, may be thought of as generating economic practices and relationships. 
In that case, economics would be attributable to both base and superstructure 
(Larrain 1979. end of Ch, 2). As with Freud, so with Marx, distinctions between 
aspects of the structure should be understood hermeneutically not 
tonographically (Larrain, 1979:67; Ricoeur, 19"^0). We should remember that 
only the scientific Marxists’ have interpreted the relationship between base 
and superstmeture in a strictly causal sense. The Hegelian or humanistic de- 
velopments ('f the Mai'xian legacy always tended to approach the probleiTi of 
cau.,e and effect in the spirit of interpretation. 

We need not necessarily conceive of an ai'tomobile plant as being en- 
tirely of the l)ase while a symphony orchestra is entirely of the superstmeture 
(Castoriadis, 19H7:28). The latter may well be mn as a business company, with 
its eiv.ployees, contracts and capital, its product being music. Indeed, do we 
not speak (T the music industry^? On the other hand, the automobile factory 
will be ,susct*ptible to changes in production method inspired by new' forms ol 
political life as well as innovations in technology. No doubt the feudal heaven 
was a projection of the feudal society, and its distinct superstmeture, but 
modern industrial society is more complex. Max Weber’s essay demonstrated 
that theological, religious and spiritual concepts and practices can be influen- 
tial in the ordering of economic life (Weber, 1902), and it is noteworthy that 
most of the important western European critical social thinkers of the pa.st 
half century' ha\e been concerned, not with analysis of the base, but with 
the understanding of the extraordinary vitality and reproductive power of the 
suj'ierstmcture (Adorno. 197*; Bloch, 1959; Castoriadis, 19H7; Gramsci, 1971; 
Horkheimer, 19^4; Lefort. 19H6; Lukacs, 1971; Marcuse, 1968). This is an im- 
poiiani point, because if correct it enhances the significance of education. 

Cornelius Castoriadis prefers to speak of the social ima^inufy than 

the superstructure. This is the w'eb of symbols, attitudes and beliefs W'hich 
constitutes the spiritual atmosphere of a society, that which it regards as ob- 
vious, because it has never really noticed it. The .social imaginaiy in the thought 
of Castoriadis is not only constituted by the economic base; it also constitutes, 
it originates. As it has autonomy conferred upon it, it develops the power to 
instigate new forms of life and consciousness. Castoriadis provides an example 
of the constmetion of a social imaginary in his .study of the Sabbath in ancient 
Lsrael. This terre.strial determination - perhaps real, but already probably 
imaginaiy’ - exported to the heavens is then reimported in the form of the 
.sanctification of the w'eek’ ( 1987: 129). Tlie result is that the seventh day is holy. 
(^a.storiadis emphasizes the differences between the imaginary', the .symbolic 

.^6 
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and the* tunciional. An icon, tor example, is pan of ilie social imaginary’ when 
it is regarded as being revelaior^’, i.e, pan of a world in which icons as a class 
may have rcvelaioiy significance. The icon becomes syml')olic 'when a paiticu- 
lar icon offers a specific rexelation, and it becomes functional v\hen the be- 
liever scrapes tlie paint off it and drinks it as a medicine (p. 131). 

An insight into the structure of spirituality is obtained when we consider 
the intimate and labyrinthine nature ot the relationships between the consti- 
tuted and the con.siituting aspects of the social imaginary . It is tlie constituted 
sell wlio projects the social imaginary in the social context, and when the 
social imaginary’ is conceived of as dwelling within the individual. Castoriadis 
de.su ibes it as the root imaginaiy’. 

God is perhaps, for each of tlie faithful, an image' — wliicli can even 
be a precise repre.se nt at ion — but C/od, is an iniaginaty social significa- 
tion. is neither tlie sum', nor the ‘common pan' nor the average of 
these images; it is rather their condition of (lossibility (p. H3). 

I hus, siith aspects ol the social imaginaiy are infinitely larger than a phantasy. 
They can be grasped only indirectly and obliquely, at once obvious and yet 
impo.ssible to delimit preci.sely .' (ibid.) The social imaginary’ is that which 
unites the invisible odds and ends of images, fantasies, symbols, which holds 
culture together. The elements within the social imaginaiy' connote almost 
everyihing l)ut denote nothing (p. 150). Is this not reminiscent of the impression 
\\v gained when we cemsidered the various meanings of the w'ord spiritual in 
our culture today? 

As an example ol a real Britisli social imaginaiy communicated in the 
lorin of a childrens fantasy v\e might consider the spiritual world created by 
the Narnia novels of C.S. Lewis, where everything is governed by deep, inex- 
plicable. magical laws which are inflexible, impenetrable, all emf^racing and 
strangely moving at the sul:))ective level. 7'he emotional power is an effect 
produced by the .social imaginaiy. It originates, although it is als<j a .social and 
artistic creation. 

It appears then that these current developments in understanding the 
relationship between the spiritual and its social and economic bases not only 
offer us far richer understanding of the way spirituality works but also present 
possibilities and themes for education. 

The second current development which I wish to emphasize concerns the 
change in the cliaracter of capitalism which has taken place in the last few 
years. The highly organized international capitalism of the laic nineteenth 
century' and the first iialf of the tw entieth centuiy is .sometimes called I'ordisin, 
because the production line created by Henry' Ford in Detroit in 191(> was the 
outstanding example of this kind of intensive indu.strial production. The first 
Lord plant m liritam was set up in Dagenham in 1939. The Fordisi method of 
production was based upc^n a massive concentration of workers assembling 
on the one site aii enormous number ol identical units Henry I'ord is said to 
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have remarked ‘people can have the Model T in any colour - so lon^ as it’s 
black*. This system of organization developed under scientific inanagemeni 
techniques to produce the lowest unit cost and thus the greatest profitability. 
The system led to stronger trade unions, stiikes, the much discussed monotony 
and anomie of the work place, a strongly hierarchical management line and so 
forth. 

In or ar(')und the 19t)()s or 1970s a transformation took place into what is 
now genenilly called posi-l-oidiMii mi disorgani/.ed ca[)iiahsin , although the 
lalteMcMin could easily he misunderstood. The use ol new technology, particu- 
larly computers and information technology, has iranstormc*d production. The 
emergence of modern design techniques following upon intensive marketing 
has enabled relatively small target groups to be pro\aded with products specially 
designed for them. Small specialized teams working under franchise arrange- 
ments have led to a distributed j^roductive en\'ironment while the growth of 
international communications has facilitated an adaptive and dispersed ap- 
proach to production. A far greater proportion of employees are working on 
)()!') .sliare or in part-time or short-term contracts while questions equal 
(Opportunities for women, ethnic groups and others have tended to create new 
.i.s.sumpiions about personal relationships and management policies in the |')lace 
of work 

The c haracter and the causes of the transformation from Fordism to post- 
Fordism are under Ih'clv discussion and there is no general agreement af)out 
either the analysis or the social and political consequences (Hall and Jacques, 
19K9), Hut (')ur interest is on the consequences of the.se clevelc:)pments for the 
relationship between the infrastructure and the superstructure, with the ejues- 
tion of spirituality and its evolution always in mind. 

How are these changes affecting contemporaiy spirituality'' We have .seen 
that the nineteenth ceniuiy analysis understood spiritualit\ as the projection of 
the industrial base, characterized as liberal capitalism, producing the liberal, 
individualist ic type of spirituality which is .still with us. It was emphasized that 
while the attention of the enliepreneuis was upon the market place, the point 
of the cN'cle where the vital transformation of commodity capital into money 
capital occurred, the tme moment of profit taking lay much earlier and deeper 
in the prexess: on the production floor where surplus value was extracted 
from the work force. This point was considered crucial in understanding the 
difference between indu.sirial capital i.sm of the nineteenth centuiy kind and 
merchant capitalism or commerce, charactcn.stic of the centuries preceding the 
ri.se of modern industiy. 

Today, however, there has been a .shift of emphasis back towards the 
market. Interest has iiKned from production to consumption as being the 
typical point at which the spirituality of yiresent day society emerges. The cli.s- 
tinclion between u. sc value and exchange-value, a lundamenial one in critical 
economic theory , has always been bedevilled by various complexities, but it 
is now clearer that the value-assumptions of the exchange situation (the market 
place) arc f'lovvcrlul generators of modem sj-initualiiv (liait.sock. 19H.V Sohn- 
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Retlicl, 1978). For example, the exchange situation in the market creates an 
illusion of free choice, individual responsibility’, acts of decision based upon 
transier of ownership and the internalization of imagination as opposed to its 
(Hitw^ard expression in the arts. All the values and beliefs associated witii the 
model of the so-called ‘rational cxc^nc^mic man’ [sic! are generated in the market 
place. 

That is not all. The emphasis upon consumption supported by marketing 
to ascertain the desires ot the consumers, follow’ed by design itself to create 
w'hat will satisfy those desires and adaptive technology to create the commodi- 
ties has brought about other significant changes (Haug, 1986). We may now 
speak of the spirituality of shopping. The re.sult of this is that the cia.ssical 
cli.siinction between use-value and e'-' 'iange-value must now lie modified by 
the introduction <^1 a third term symbolic-\’aIue. 'Ihe use-value of a cc^riain 
brand label oi style of fuotwear may be no greater than another, similar prod- 
uct which could be bought at a mere fraction of the price. The cash difference 
IS the symbolic-value^ of the purchase. Indeed, a great deal of marketing today 
is based entirely upon symbolic-value. Let us take the cosmetic industry'. The 
use-value ot a certain underarm deodorant is virtually negligible; its symbolic- 
value is every thing. W.F. Haug has shown how the reaction of men and w’omen 
to aspects of their own fundamental tiodily characteri.stics (the natural .smell of 
the body, perspiration) has undergone transformations due to marketing and 
design - the emergence of B.O. as a concept in human relations and the fact 
that artificially created stimulants have replacvcl natural sexual triggers f<^r many 
people. 

The ba.sic dc.sires, identities, .self-images including life-goals, aspirations 
for love and .sex, and .so on, are all manipulated by modern marketing and 
sales. Wave upon wave of integrated marketing .strategies on an international 
basis cutting across a wide range of products all surge in upon us, supported 
by nothing but symbolic-value. Consider, for example, the return of the dino- 
saur to World-Wide power, alter a lapse of eighty million years. The world of 
daydreams, of fantasy , the focusing ol the excitement of desire, the giv'ing and 
rc^ceiving of names, the construction of friendship, the enrichmemt of the world 
of internal objects, the experiences of what satisfies one - the list of aspects 
ol spirituality and its components could go on and on, all related to the 
ccm.sciousne.s.s-creating industries of today (Gouldner, 1976). 

In order to understand the relevance of this process to spirituality, it i.s 
important t<^ grasp the lact that the consumer is an activ’c participant. The colder 
.style of industrial production may have been manipulator^^ the new style is 
collaborative. The whole point of market research and design is to find out 
and deliver what people want. What people w’ant can be affected by all kinds 
of .social pressures, but the result is still consistent with desire. This is why 
.shopping is. for many people, a delightful experience. The energies and fan- 
tasies ol the .spirit at a level abov’e the sali.sfaction of basic need are caught up 
in the transforming experience of changing yourself through shopping. It makes 
you fvel g(K)d but it never satisfies. 
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Spirituality and Money 

Tlic third point to be made al)out eoniemporar\ developments in the spiritu- 
ality generated by modern eapitalism has to do with money. Although Jean 
Baudrillard is probably eorreel in arguing that political economy based 

upon the centrality of production is too narrow a base for an adequate criti- 
que of modern society, partly because it anticipates a situation of scarcity and 
need without meeting the spiritual transformations created by affluence and 
symbolically-induced need, the fundamental insight of the creators of modern 
economic theory' from Adam Smith to Karl Marx was correct: the power ol 
money is bask . Important w'oik in elaborating the spirituality of money has 
Ikvii done by the slightly eccentric but brilliant philosophical economist Alfred 
Sohn-Rethel. Although he conceives of his work as dealing w ith the impact of 
money upon metaphysics rather than spiritual it\\ the importance of w’hat he 
says for theology and sj^iiituality is clear. The American Mark Kline Taylor is 
one of the few theologians to have recognized the importance of his wx^rk. 

Hxtending Sohn-Rethel’s analysis to the explicit religious and spiritual 
sphere, it would be possible to summarize the history ot the spirituality ol 
money from the biblical period until today as follows. Although not unique in 
Its content, the teaching of Jesus about money is striking in its intensity, par - 
ticularly the contrast made between God and Mammon (Matthew, 6:2*; Luke, 
16:13) The personification of money in the parable about the two masters, 
and the parallelism between the service of God and the service of money 
suggests that there is a spirituality modelled upon money and that the pursuit 
of money is subject i\ely realized as a religious devotion. Not until the medi- 
eval period did .Mammon become an indi\'idual demon, and is summed up in 
Milton s famous description of tire fallen angel .Mammon contributing to the 
debate in Fandemonium. With the arrival of the Huiopean enlightenment, 
belief in Mammon waned hut the attributes of his deiy- continued to stiengrhen 
In eflect. Mammon goes transcendent and thus invisible. At the same time, his 
power steadily grows. 

VC'e have thus three stages in his development: 

1 I 'nder the kinshij) mode and the tributary moLle ol money -exchange 
in the ancient .Vliddle Hast and in the Ciiaeco-Roman world: awareness 
is mainly ethical, sometimes [vrsonified. 

2 During the period of rising Huropean commercialism from about 1200 
.AD until IHOO AD: with the growing power ni accumulated wealth 
based upon international trade. Mammon becomes a full\ Hedged 
demonic power 

3 With the birth of industrial capitalism, money betoiiK's increasingly 
abstract Mammon loses his particular concrete image as a deity but is 
universal i/ed and generalized to become the omnipresent and omni- 
potent creator of human tlestim’ Something like this also h.ippens to 
t i<Rl and ilui‘' the personalized rivahy betwee n the two gods becomes 

iO 
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abstract and invisible. Consequently, their .spirituality' merges into one 
subjectivity, incorporating elements of both. This is another basic ele- 
ment in the contemporary crisis of spirituality (Hull, 1992; 1996). 



Some Educational Reflections 



My .starling point here is the stimulating 1985 article by David Hay. Hay argues 
that the success of Marx and Freud in creating a lack of confidence in religious 
belief has been such that people today are suspicious of the spiritual. There 
is a cultural bias against religion so powerful that people are unable to accept 
their own religious and spiritual experiences. Teachers must provide ways for 
young people to understand and accept their own spirituality so as to free 
them for human aw areness in the teeth of the cultural rejection of spiritual and 
religious claims 

I accept this as a sound analysis, but I would like to tiy to take it a little 
tunlier. tiay ( 1985) draws upon the distinction made b\' Kicoeiir Ix’twcen the 
iiemieneutics of siisj^icion and the hermeneutics of the sacred ( Ricoeur, 19^0). 
Hay suggests that in the teaching of religion the hermeneutics of the sacred 
has been obscured or stifled by the work of the great masters of suspicion. 
Again. 1 agree with Hay. However, Hay writes as if he thinks that the inner 
religious and spiritual experiences which people report offer a more or le.ss 
uncontaminated source, as if the impact of the hermeneutics of suspicion w’as 
confined to the cognitive level or to the sociocultural level, leaving the internal 
life availal)le for direct communication with spiritual or divine realities. The 
truth is. it seems to me. that we have tt> subject the internal spiritual experi- 
ence to the same hermeneutic of suspicion, rnlbminately. it is not available 
as an uncontaminated source of spiritual experience. The situation is not just 
that the somewliat negative thoughts (jf Marx. Freud and others have preju- 
diced people against religion. It is more serious than that After a century of 
social and cultural criticism we can understand that 'ideology inteipellates 
individuals as subjects’ (Althusser, 19*71:170). The apparentlv inner realm of 
spiritual and religious experience is a construction of the social imaginaiy. a 
reification of the social relations of contempoi‘ar\' capitalism producing as its 
subjective affect the eriK^tions associated with the numinous and the tran- 
scendc*nl The soul does not. after all, offer us a window' into heaven but a 
shop window. I believe that the exciting and sensitive educational methods 
which Hay and his colleagues ( Hammond e^ al, 1990) suggest are compatible 
with this extension of their analysis, or could well be adapted to serve the 
furtlier critical purpose's which I am suggc*sting The interesting discussion 
between Thatcher ‘ 1991) and Hay and Hammond ( 1992) about the spirituality 
of inwardness w'ould have a bearing upon any such adaptation. If the .spiritual 
pedagogy of I lav .md hi^ colleagues were coml)ined witli the pedagogy of the 
numinous ucaicd b\ the iiift to the (//it/r/team (Gnmmitt ct al.. 1991 ) with its 
more tlirix t attempt lo ( r^'atc’ a sort of double awarene.ss of both the inside and 
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outside of religious experience, we could he well on the way towards creating 
educational methods for coping with the complexities and deceptions of con- 
temporary' spirituality. 

The point is that to the spiritual, his or her spirituality has no outside. It 
is a world, a cosmos, seen as entire and view'ed from the inside without 
realizing that it is an inside. To the social sciences, on the other hand, the 
world of spiritual experience has no inside; it is studied comparatively and 
critically, i.e from the point of view of the hermeneutics of suspicion. We 
need educational approaches which conil')ine the inside with the outside. This 
means that we need to help children and young people l)oth to enter spiritual 
ex[>erience and to leave it; pedagogical ly speaking, w'e need both entrance 
devices and exit devices. The Nottingham and Birmingham approaches of Hay 
and Grimniiti l)oih contain these elements. 

As for the iniplicarions of this study for the spirituality of the rest of the 
curriculum, what it has to say to industrial and economic aw'areness is all too 
obvious. Money is a good seivanl but bad master (Hull, 1995). There are 
sensitive and responsible people in positions of industrial leadership w'lio 
increasingly recognize this truth, and experience the corrosive effects upon 
their tnvn spirituality created by money. At the same time, there are countless 
ordinary men and women unable to articulate iliis corrosion, who experience 
it all the more painfully from the side of consumption and of more pressing 
human need. The spiritual crisis in education today is due to the fact that we 
have spent more than a decade in Britain emphasizing the generation and 
accumulation of w'ealth, rather than emphasizing the nature of money as a 
social property to be used to alleviate human need. Money, like spirituality, is 
e.s.sentially a by-product. When sought for its own sake it becomes idolatrous 
and alienating. When power is used for the alleviation of human need, both 
spirituality and money are generated. 

Paul said that he knew someone w'ho had a .spiritual experience, w'hether 
in the body or out of the l)ody, he did not know (2 Corinthians 12:2f ). This 
choice, between a .spirituality which is embodied and one which is disem- 
bodied, remains fundamental for us today, provided alw’ays that the body is 
the suffering body of humanity. An embodied spirituality is one which re- 
sponds to human need and promotes human solidarity. St Paul also, on an- 
othei occasion, urged his liearers to pre.sent their bodies to Gocl as a spiritual 
worship (Romans, 12: If ), not to be conformed to this world but to be tran.s- 
fomied by the renewing of their minds. If, in our various w'ays and from our 
various traditions, we can follow' this advice and lead our pupils along the.se 
lines, we will do well. 



Conclusions 



if there is an>lhing in the above analysis, we have discovered why our 
society expresses ambiguous and even contradictory' spiritualities. It is because 
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spirituality is driven by the money madness which grips us today. This con- 
flicts with the spirituality of the religious traditions which emphasize that in 
order to live a seed must fall into the ground and die. Children and young 
people are educated spintually when they are inspired to lire for other's. It 
would not .serv^e the interests of a consuming society, which depends for the 
generation ot the wealth of the few upon the .stimulation of competition and 
self-centredne.ss in the many, that this should be so. I'nable to face the conflict 
between the demands <;f Mammon and those of a life of loving .service, w’e all 
lake refuge in inconsi.siency. self-dec epiion and ambiguity 



Note 

I am grateful i(^ ilie siatf of the C^»1)lu1c1 Pro)ec! in Lexical Omipuiing of the t’niwrsity 
of Hirmmghain for prov iding me w ith ilie eases of the word spirituality l)e found 
in their data hank of Brilisii newspaper and oilier printed and hroadcast maien.ds from 
the war'H I9SS 
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Chapter 4 



Moral Values 



Mary Warnock 



AHSTIiALI: In spite of the pcrrasi re relatirism in oiir societw 

there is in fact a reiy hi^h decree of moral consensus in relation 
to the classroom vinucs'. Most parents, whatever their cultural 
background, want their children to he taught to behave well in 
social situations; and schools, though they are >iot the only place 
where such lessons are learned, can be immensely influent ial on 
mored matters. However, there are also many moral issues over 
which people disagree, especially within the public and quasi- 
political domain, and the dispahty of views in these areas has 
sometimes been taken to justify teacher neutrality on moral issues 
generally. It would be unfortunate, hoivever, if the existence of 
moral pluralism with respect to certain controveisial issues were to 
inhibit schools from teaching pupils how to behave and initiating, 
them into the civilized values of our society. 

We have recently lieard a lot about the necessity for eliiidren at scIkx;! to he 
tauj>ht the difference between li^ht and u*ron^. Thi.s is a liiglily amliiguous and 
somewhat irritating expressic^n. On the one liand it suggests that this is a 
lesson that can I)c quickly assimilated and not forgotten, like the difference 
between organic and inc^rganic diemistr>'. On the otlier hand it also suggests 
that once learned and remembered, this lesson will have s(Miie unique and 
fundamental importance. Why else should it be taught? But, as the philosopher 
Hume long ago observed. ‘It is one thing to know virtue, another to conform 
the will to it (17^0: Book 3, Part 1, Section 1). And so those who want this 
lesson taught at schc^ol presumably want a lesscm that will affect children's 
behaviour and not merely add to the stock of their knowledge. Learning the 
difference between right and wrong, or moral education, is supposed to be a 
tactical lesson that will change the pupils outlook, leach them di.scriminaiion, 
and turn them from the paths of crinie, if they are minded to follow’ such 
paths. In this chapter I shall explore a bit further the meaning of this educa- 
tional demand, and see, if possible, the extent to which a school, or any other 
educational institution, can be held responsible for leacliing moral values, 
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The Nature of Values 

First, however, I must lake a little lime to ccmsider what is meant by a value. 
l*he word has a poiienlous sound. But its meaning is, 1 believe, quite simple. 
What we value is what we either like or dislike (for things are valued on a 
scale, and there are some things, like health, that we value highly; others, like 
pain or dementia, that we value in the opposite sense, regard as horrible, and 
would prefer always to avoid, both for ourselves and others). The crudal word 
in this definition is uv. In speaking of values, there is a presumption that 
luiiiians, and in some cases other animals as well, shcive the preferences so 
designated Pain, for example, is something that all animals bale and wish to 
avoid. There are, of course, values other than the avoidance of pain which 
may' be giv'en priorirv' in certain circumstances; generally speaking, we would 
expect only humans to ha\e the imagination and foresight to appreciate the.se 
long-term values. It follow s that as a mle, and as a background pre.suniption, 
when we speak of values, or ol things that are \ aluable. we are s|X*aking in 
llie public domain. ^X’e assume that values are shared, and are capable ol 
being appreciated, if not adopted, by people in general, not |ust by one person 
alone. There are obviously cases w here we wisli to assert an idiosyncratic ta.ste 
or preference; but generally we incline to speak ot this as a preference, not a 
value, or at lea.sl we preface the declaration of our la.sle by some marker, like 
Ibr my p;ul” or 1 personally . \X'e do not l)aldly state that the j^relerence is lor 
something raluahle. 

‘I ‘he publicity of values, their intrinsicalK’ shaied nature, is ol immense 
inq'iortance, and is central to what lollows. l‘he beliel that to be shared is the 
essence of a value is based on a yet more fundamental belief, namely that 
humans are in manv im|'>oitanl respec ts alike It tluMc^lore possible to asseil 
that there ;ire some things hateful, or liarmful, to all humans ( just as we would 
probably be happy to say that there are some things halelul or harmful to all 
eats, and some things that cals, on the whole, preter and enjoy). The lunda- 
nienta! similaritv of humans one to another is what makes it ]’)ossible for 
humans to svmpathi/.e with each other; and it is the possibilitv' of sympalhv 
that makes morality a feature of human life 

If this were all, if the common nature t)f human values were generally 
;u knovvledgecl. then the business of teaching these values to children at school 
would be a simple and imconiroversial mailer Children are not bom with 
moral understanding. Thev' are born capable (most ot them) ol at led ion. but 
not, vvilhoul teaching, of an awareness of other people as of equal importance 
with themselves. John Stuart .Mill j’Kits the mallei- thus; 

The pains of others, lliough naturally painful to us, are not so until we 
have realised them by an act of imagination, implying voluntary atten- 
tion. and that no very young child ev er pays, while under the impulse 
of a i^resenl desire. If a child restrains the indulgence ol any wish, it 
is either from alfedion ... or else because he has been l;iughl to do 
so ( lgS9) 
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So at school, when a cliilcl is perhaps for the first time away from people he 
is bound to by ties of natural affection and familiarity, he can be taught tliat 
other people exist who are like himself, and whose pains, pleasures and wishes, 
as well as his own, are pan of his proper concern, and of his inescapable 
heritage. I shall return to this, which I designate the simple view, a little later. 



The Problem of Relativism 

Let us now go back to the cmciai word, we. To speak of things that ice value, 
as if these w'ere, inevitably, the same things as are intrinsically valuable, or to 
he raluecL is manifestly to adopt a particular point of view , privileged so as to 
claim objectivity. However, there is nothing so universally mistrusted at the 
present time as tliis assumption of privilege. The fear of appearing to uphold 
a universal standard, whether in morals or aesthetics, is itself an almost uni- 
versal and extremeK inhibiting fear, .^’o what is its source? I believe that there 
is a variety of routes leading to the present timidity about as.serting common 
values. At a comparatively sophisticated level, tliere is the influence, among 
the educated, of Post-modernism. This is a doctrine wdi .n I suppose had its 
origins in the consideration of the visual arts, but has spread far more widely. 
Post-modernism holds, or at any rate suggests, that there is an infinite variety 
of different possible points of view* from which to see any object. No single 
one is to be preferred to any other. Hven the law s of perspective, it has been 
argued, have been arbitrarily imposed on our representations of the world, 
and those who are prepared to ignore them have as much entitlement to the 
claim to represent as those who adhere to them. Such relativi.sm is often used 
in aid of political creeds. Feminists, for example, have claimed that the .so- 
called laws of perspective themselves were the prf)ducts of a male c<msensus, 
which it is the duty of vv(Mnen to undermine. In w ider, more literary contexts, 
this relativism has led to the view that there is no truth 'outside the text ( text' 
being here* use*d to mean W”halev’e*r is an obje*ct of study, literature, history', 
film, or whatever it may be). There is thus no tme interpretation, not even an 
interpretation which approaches nearer to the tmth than another. There is 
your interpretation and mlne^ It somc'one embarks on a narrative, purporting 
to convey the truth, he is in fact inventing the tmth as he spins out the 
nairative. Another story', another tmth', as Don Cupitt, the Cambridge theolo- 
gian puts it ( 1991 ) For what might be thought to be the w'orlcl outside the text, 
to which the text refers, is itself a constmction, a view' of the ’facts’ peculiar 
to the individual, or perhaps to a group of individuals The facts have no actual 
ofiiectivity. Tliere is nothing but the text. Thus the concept of the tme withers 
away. There is your tmth and my tmth. But no tmth tme ff>r every ^one. or for 
all time. 

Such rampant relativism is sometimes connected with another phenom- 
enon w ith which we are all familiar, namely the multicultural nature of our 
society. William Dunning (1993), for example, argues that with the present 
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profusion of aliernaiivc modes of thinking and consciousness’ it is impossilde 
to prefer one point of view to anotlier. All are equally valid. And tliis brings 
us nearer to the difficulty of the teaching of values in school. Such teaching 
is, it seems, inevitably open to the charge of indoctrination, that is the un- 
warranted imposition on his [)Upils ot the teacher's own p(3ini o\ view. It 
is domineering; it is dictatorial; it is opposed to freedom and it is, to use a 
fashionable term of abuse, necessarily Judgmefital. It suggests that some things 
are better or nicer than others, and some things definitely, and for eveiybody, 
nastier or wTong. It seems that, in reflecting on our owm history', we have been 
impressed beyond measure by the horrors of intolerance; we have an ancestral 
fear ot witch-hunts, of religious persecution, of sectarian or racial violence. 
Tiiis in itself is good. It sliows an advance in civilization, and Ceterminaiion 
to make it possible to live side by side w ith people whose views and beliefs 
arc different from our ow n. Given the propensity of all humans to gang up, 
to regard some people as outsiders and as less than human, one cannot afford 
to neglect the vinues in the present orthodoxy. Nevertheless I believe that this 
orthodoxy needs to be examined, before it undermines, as it threatens to do, 
any possible use of a moral vocabulary within which some things may be 
designated good or virtuous, others wrong, wicked or vicious, and within 
whit h also some peoj^le ma\ be told unetjuivocally that their behaviour is 
morally intolerable. 

The Importance of Shared Values in Moral Education 

\JCe need to consider what exactly is meant by the plural s<xiety in which we 
are so often a.ssured that w e live. To what extent does the plurality of cultures 
entail a real plurality ot morals/ Docs respect h;r the traditions <jt other cultures 
entail that we must stand back trom all moral judgments'' For this is the con- 
sequence often drawn, w hen the tjuestion arises of w hat should be taught to 
children at school. It is necessary to draw certain distinctions at this point. Let 
us imagine a l\pical city primars sthool at the end oi the lv\entielh century 
In any class there will be a wide mix of children of different races, few of 
whom mav be white, or Irom an even nominally C^hristian backgrountl. Now 
let us imagine that w ithin this class there is a bully, who makes the life of the 
other children intolerable, and who has certain particular victims whom he 
torments Let us also imagine that there is a thief; and that there is a liar, v\ ho 
will aaempt to he his way out of all kinds of tiouble, even at the expense c»l 
getting other people into trouble in his place. W'e can go on w ith the list there 
IS someone who always tries to duck his responsibilities; there is someone 
who hahitiialh uses bad or abusive language, and who lus no concept of 
common politeness; and so on Fated with the.se classroom vices, il I m.iy .so 
designate them, which, though here exemplified in the clas.sroom, are real 
vices not peculiar to children, the behaviour involved really had behaviour, 
the teacher will not be m the least inhibited by the varied cultural l>ackgr«>und.s 
ol the pupils ( MN>d and lesponsible teat hers will inietxene to put a stop to the 
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behaviour, and moreover, in doing so, will uninliihiiedly deploy a strictly 
moral vocabulaiy. They will say tha^ it is wrong to tell lies; that bullying is 
cruel; that one must not harm or give offence to other people. Whether they 
use the device ot saying ‘How would you like it if you were at the receiving 
end?', or other devices for gening the child to comprehend, imaginatively, the 
equal importance of other people, this is what they will he doing, and this is 
teaching the dilference l)etween right and wrong - teaching that right and 
wrong are real and a[)plical>le, not merely verbal distinctions. In such ways, 
teachers will be attempting to civilize their pupils, make them fit, tiut is, to live 
in .society. 

It is of the greatest importance to recognize that such civil or soeietal 
\ allies are cross-cultural. Noone, w hatever their cultural background, or the 
religious source, if any, out ol which their moral convictions How, can do 
other than morally condemn people* w ho are cruel to the weak, who pursue* 
their own gain at w hatever cost to other people, who care nothing for hurting 
or merely oflending others, wlio ne*gle*e*t or abuse* those for whom they are* 
re.sponsible. If we eontemplate what is often referred to as the hreakdoivn of 
svcicly, or the moral anarchy w liieh we sometimes seem to be faced, w e 
sliould re*eognize that the thugs and muggers, the vandals and thieves, the 
violent, the indifferent and the Iraudulent do not have a different set of moral 
values from ours - they have none. They simply do not recognize that there 
is anuhing against doing w hat will get them wiiat they w’ant, except perhaps 
fear ol being caught. This is nothing new. Such passions as greed, lust, violent 
rage, have always existed, and will presumably continue to exist in humans. 
This is the truth in the Christian doctrine of Original Sin. Morality is the way 
in which we learn to control such instincts in ourselves. But for those who 
cannot control them, the criminal law exists, to act as a deterrent of ;in external 
kind, to inhibit people Irom doing the kinds of things that the morally good 
person would not do anyway, and so far as possible to protect others from the 
conseejiiences of the behaviour of those who have no moral sense If we think 
of ourselves as members of soeiety, then, and if we think of school as a 
microcosm of society, it becomes dear that there is within societv a wide 
degree ol moral agreement Children do not automatically know about tliis or 
asse*nt to it, so at school, it is the task of the teacher, by example and inter- 
vention anil the dear use of moral language, i<; introduce and render intelli- 
gible this agreement. The teacher mu.st hope that the requirements of civilized 
society will he internalized, taken on by the child, l)ecoming a matter of what 
may be termed consciente, so that the power of tlie criminal law will never 
have to come into force in his case. School is not the only place w here such 
le.vson.s must be learned; but it is a very important i)l.ice, in that the classroom 
and the playground are where so m;my virlues and vices may find their ex- 
pre.ssion. and the teacher is alvcays at hand, to draw the moral. Sdiool should 
be the !)reecling ground of tlic* individual eorrscienee, simply because it is. 
more llian the home, a society, and it is within soeiety that the .shared values 
whiili inlonn flu* i opscieiK e are preilomin.tntK exercised 
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Moral Controversies and Teacher Neutrality 

To empliasize ihc wide and cnjcial scope of moral agreement is to assert what 
I have called the sirnE^e view. But, being simple, this view does not do justice 
to all the facts. No-one could deny that, besides these shared values, common 
to humans in general, there are also many areas of moral disagreement which 
may or may not be related to racial or religious differences However, for the 
most part, these moral disagreements are over matters that are tiie concern of 
the world outside school. I refer to such issues as the role of women in socieU', 
aboilion, euthanasia, our duty to the environment or specifically to animals, 
tile rights or wrongs of militaiy interwntion in foreign countries, whether or 
not certain drugs should Ix" legalized and countless other moral problems. It 
seems to me entirely right that such problems as these should lie discussed 
in the classroom, set as subjects for essays or be chosen as topics tor tormal 
debate. I am dubious, however, about the merits of introducing them to very 
young children, as central to morality. Too often children come home from 
pnmaiy school prattling of rain forests or the ozone layer, full of righteous 
indignation, but, naturally, without any understanding of the political or eco- 
nomic complications of the subject For all these moral problems, though 
undoubtedly moral, are also political, or in some cases legal; and it is impos- 
sible for veiy young children genuinely to reach an inlorined view of them. 
They are bound to accept the views they are taught, and only gradually, 
perhaps because of a difference of view between a teacher and a parent, will 
thev come to recognize that these are not matters where eveiyone agrees 
;ibout what is right and what is wrong. It seems to me that in the presentation 
of what one may broadly label [political issues, a teacher ha.s a duty to give hi.s 
own oj^inion. but to give it man opinion, or as a matter of faith, and, however 
strongly he feels about the matter, tc^ let it be clearly understood that not 
evervone agrees with him. VCe are sometimes told that teachers must appear, 
or even be, politically neutral. This is a mistake, in my view. I\)htical neutrality 
can seem frighteningly indifferent. I^eople who are young essentially need the 
example of tliose who are not indillerent, but are hill of enthusiasms and 
commitments Hut. whatever may be true of political neutrality, in matters ot 
cFissroom moralitv, it would be latal it teachers remainc^d neutral. They have 
to be definite, judgmental, authoritarian and convinced, ready, as I have said, 
to use strong and unambiguously moral language It is hard to get children to 
see that moral issues may be passionately debated by people who sincerely 
hold differcait principles one trom another, unless ihe\' h.i\e alread\' devel- 
oped a strong commiimeni to the moral, in other words unless thev already 
have a conscience 

Indeed there is a danger in discussing public, or political, issues w ith veiy 
young t hihlren, that the sense ot what is morally wrong may be displaced, that 
b;idness or evil may seem something from w hich one is comfortalily distanced, 
Hie destruction of rainlorests may be treated as wicked with safety, because 
It IS far from liome. Hitler may be represented as the embodiment ol evil - but 
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Ik* is long dead. Questions about abortion or euthanasia or the rights and 
wrongs of embiyo-re.seareli are not immediate for pre-adole.seent c hildren 
(Tlie preference for safely may motivate teachers e\en more than pupils; it is 
ea.sy to avoid embarrassment, or too oveil moralizing by condemning the 
distant and the impersonal, rather than what is in front of your nose). And so 
what is morally wrong may become little more than what characterizes the 
Baddies in a cartoon story . It is not that stories representing the struggle* of 
good and e*vil are* in themse*lve*s harmful. This is far from the* c'ase*. It is that, 
if these are* the* only moral le*.ssons, it may never strike a child that lie himself 
is capable of evil, or subject to le*mptation. He* ought first to le*arn al)out 
temptations to bully, or to take* more for himself than his fair sliare. and then 
se*e the global consequences of the lust for power or of gie*e*el. And so a love 
of the cla.s.sroom virtues must be inculcated first, with its inevitable corollan , 
the overcoming of temptaiion to the classroom vices. The simple must precede 
the complex. 

1 have suggest eel that lhe*re is a \er\’ high cle*gre*e of moral consensus in 
the ca.se of w hat 1 ha\ e* ele*signated the classroom vinues .Most parents want 
their children to be taugiit to behave well in a .social situation, and school can 
be immeiiselv influential in such leaching, by introducing, probably for the 
first lime, not merely the concept of sticiely but an actual working and li\ ing 
.society of which children are a part. I have also suggested that there are 
( on.sklerable areas where moral issues are public and quasi-political w ithin 
which there is a wide disparity of views, where there exists that moral plural- 
ism of which we are often told, and which has proved an inhibiting factor in 
the recognition of the plain duty of a school to leacii its [pupils how to behave. 
Howewr. it should not be* thought that this is the end of the matter, or that 
moral con.sensus is not to be sought in the public as well as the private 
dcMuain. even though here the influences of culture and religion may make 
detailed agreement Ix-lween different groups impossible. 



The Transmission of Societal Values 

In any vxiety, including that of scIkm^I, government depends upon the wish 
of the members of that society that order and civilization should prevail, and 
that people should be free, within society, to get on with their own legitimate 
business pursuing the values that they have In any society, as Hume (HtS) 
p<^mted out. those who are governed outnumiKr those who either make the 
law or are api'xunled (as police or judiciai-y ) to enforce it. If every^cme refused 
to obey the law , the law could no longer l)e enforced. If no-(^ne had any 
respect for the courts or the police, or for Parliament as the legislaiiv'e bc^dy\ 
ilu*n vinarchy would icsuli. Since the forces of law and ordei aie always m 
the mmoritv. ihev could be rendered impotent, if ewryone chose to dis 
regard them Societv is thus built on faith, a faith that order is preferable to 
disorder, ju.siice to iniustice. peace to violence, government to anarchv. and a 
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recognition of the value of individuals. It seems t(^ me therefore that it is 
incumbent on a school to teach its pupils these values, the values that are the 
base upon wiiich society is founded. In particular it is necessary that pupils 
should be taught that parliament has authority, and that the laws, once en- 
acted, are binding on eveiyone. Olwiously there wall be those vvlio do not 
approve of a particular law. I' or example, there may be those w'ho believe 
passionately that the abortion laws in this country' at the present time are too 
liberal. Of course, such people need not tliemselves have anything to do wath 
abortion; it is always open to individuals to set themselves a more rigorous 
standard than that enjoined by law'. They need not open their shops on Sun- 
day; they may refrain irom eating mc^at, or hunting foxes. They may indeed 
campaign that the law’ should be changed on moral grounds. Nevertheless, 
they should be taught to recognize the .sovereignty of the law as it exists. And 
this will etilail that they should be taught to resped both the cotiiis and the 
police, 

One of the most damaging features of society at the present tinie is the 
almost universal cynicism to lx* found at all levels about politicians, judges and 
the police. It is for this reason, because it gives credetice to such cynicism, that 
had behaviour, manifest dishonesty, corruption or naked self-interest on the 
part of these institutions is so greatly to be deplored. Every cornapt policeman, 
eveiy 'bent* prison officer, every stufud or ignorant judge, every politician who 
seems to have no serious beliefs or principles, makes it more plausible to 
argue that the system’ as a whole is corrupt and self-seeking, and that eveiy- 
one must therefore go out for himself, disregarding the law. It is quite gener- 
ally Ixlieved today, and especially by the young, that one can never believe 
a politician, never expect justice in the courts, never tnist the police. It is 
therefore necessary' for schools to try', as best they can. to teach w'hat may be 
called a respect for the constitution, a desire lV)r order, a genuine belief in 
justice, to couniei'vail against the general cynicism of tlie time, it will be ob- 
jected that this would be to place schools in an intolerable position. Every' 
teacher would have to be a consei-vative; no pupils would be encouraged to 
he revolutionary, or to w ish to change the way things are. This, however, is 
the reverse of the truth. Hie way things are has to be changed; and changed 
by the next generation of policemen, politicians and judges, that is by’ the 
people W’ho are now’ at school. And the changes must stem Irom a belief in 
moral values that are shared 

It may well be that the best way to start on such lessons is to gel pupils 
at school to learn in their own scxiely . the school, that people are to fx 
trusted; that not evci*y'one is self-interested or motivated solely by greed or 
ambition It may w’ell be that an inspired example of a teacher who believes 
in order rather than anarchy, in justice rather than favouritism, in keeping 
promises and fulfilling obligations rather than neglecting them may be the 
beginning of a love of such values in his or her pupils which w ill be carried 
Ixw'ond St hool in the long run. l^etter still, w hat is now called a irhole school 
pnluy may gnidnally impress on pupils at the school that teachers can be 
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relied on, I)lu also that punishment will follow crime, and that therefore the 
world is not a jungle, but that civilized values are, here and there, upheld. 
This, in turn may mean that such values will he internalized, adopted by the 
pupils for themselves and carried out in due course into the family and the 
profe.ssic^ns. 

I would not want to suggest, and I have said (his already, that schools are 
the only source ot such lessons. Nevertheless, I do not think that teachers can 
duck the responsibility they have for the teaching of values. Teaching is an 
essentially moral transaction. Not only does it demand in the teacher the vir- 
tues of hope, patience, hone.sty and indu.stry’; it demands also that such values, 
and the .societal values I have been di.scu.ssing are handed on, transmitted to 
the next generation. For to speak of a value is to speak ol something common 
to all humans, and something which we nurst [relieve it is our dut^' to share, 
it we l)elieve that we cannot live except in a .society based on such common 
values. A student who is unwilling to take on .such moral burdens should not, 
in my opinion, enter the teaching profe.ssion. 
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AHSTRACI* fimifonnicntal rallies dinde nm^hly hctuvcii those 
wlatuiil to the orderly operation of an ecological system and those 
relating* to human use (f it Ihey reflect tensions hetuven human- 
kind and nature resulting from rapid human cultural eiolution 
out (f phase inth natural firocesses X’alues proir from many hinds 
ofleaniin^ experience, so tension may also exist hetu ven formal 
education and other injluences on learning. Ihese in turn reflect 
stresses imposed by the nature and speed (f enrironmental and 
social chanjie. What is learnt is an indiridiialized percefition <f 
the enrironment filtered throiiffh past experience and present needs 
ami aspirations Values rany,e from the utilitarian to the sfuritual, 
and expeiicnces from which higher values ^roir do not always 
conform with educational policy linriron mental education should 
nerenheless foster value derelofmient reflettiny, identification with 
the ecological system and pnde in the shills <f living harmoniously 
u'lthin It, 

The Wood 

A small oak-wood in eaiK sunimci: the sky is cloudless and the air si ill. Near 
inid-daN liie hin.N are (|uiei e\eej'>l lor feeding ralN in the canopy. Silence is 
nol c'oniplele: all around is a eoniinuoiis. tiny palleim^ like ^c*nlle rain 11 le 
sound IS made by the steady lall ol iaeeal pellets Irom an anii> ol’ caterpillars 
teedmg on ilie youn^ oak leaver above. I1ie\ hit the leaves on the woodland 
floor and roll oil to heeoine pan of the soil, where cleeomposer organisms are 
(onstanth at work. From there, nutrients rc'tum to the plants. Meanwhile the 
birds m the canopy harw^t the catei pillars lor hun^i\ tledgliiigs. .\atura 
naturans. nature naturing. as medieval writers once put it. For a little while the 
human observer feels part ol this orderly, working sysii *\ a small piece of the 
larger system which supplies liis lood and oxygen and lispo.ses ol his wastes 
as best it can It is an experience to valiu* 

I'he peace is disiuibecl b\ a jet aircrali climbing out ol the mic*mational 
tUrpf This a ls( > !s sj hium htng he v.iiues, as a • juu k \s a\ ot l raM'lIing. although 
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lie knows well that (anion^ other things) it is polluting the air on which the 
li\ ing system depends. Hut lie belongs also to a human system of far-flung 
activity which now works faster than ewr before: opting out of its inachinen' 
might be good for his conscience but damage his effectiveness as a working 
component. His environmental values, like the systems they reflect, are in 
conflict. 

The \4ilue he attiiche.s to the oak-wood is e\pix‘ssed in et ologital ti*rms 
hut is not solely born of knowledge. There is also an emotional component 
which goes back to ha[ipy memories of childhood Other people ec}ually 
appreciative (T the wood will value it for different reasons and yet feel much 
the same about it. Others again leel differentl\ — those, for example, who 
value its maigiiis as a (juiet place to dump rubbish, and the landowner who 
hopes that a major developer w ill get planning permission to swallow it up in 
a lucrative quariy development I he Secretap- of State has had to e\ aluate the 
Haims ot the des elopers (\ alue to the local economy and employment, \ alue 
of the product for motorway construction) against the claims of outraged home- 
owners down the road wfio value their local green licit and freedom from 
noise and dust. He has refused the application, but probably the wood pla\ed 
the smaller ot jiarts in his decision. 

His neglect of it is not surprising the wood is not speciallv \alued as a 
nature site The criteria for nature resene status include si/e (it is quite small), 
variety of flora and fauna (it is not \eiv old and its occupants are normal for 
such a wood), rarities (none recognized as yet). Its \alue to local ecology is 
.is shelter tor .idjacent fields and as part of thi^ network of uncultwated habitat 
providing corridors for the mowment of wildlife through the .uea Ihis is real 
value but not easy to use tor (irotectmg a specific place 



Values in Conflict 

1 elisions exist here between liumaiikmd .md n.ilure. and between values re- 
lating to the orderly working of the living system and to huni.m lifestyles 
within it fhc*sc* \aluc^s arc* oiiK a tc*w c*\.uiiples surniunding .1 (juitc* unic'itiaik- 
able corner of our en\ ironiiient. but the\ illustrate their potential to confuse 
They belong to diffi rent kinds of interest - mdividu.ils. such as the obser\ei 
or landowner, communities, such as (juariv workers, house owners, future 
generations, such as motor\va\ iisi*rs. luturi* naturalists, the* riiitural c'lwinin- 
meiit itsc*ll Including this last raises a much debated theoretical question, if 
nature can 01 needs to be thus recogm/cd Hhennan. b^^O). its values could 
be sinijiK ^nsii unieiital. ai know lc*dging human i[e[ic'nclc‘nce (mi the tiiitural 
system 01 its (.oritribution to the (|ualit\ of life 

I he human stakeholders represent different se( tors of souc*ly with differ- 
ent functions and priorities - national government through the Secretan of 
^tate (good goNcrnance. respect lor democraev. winning the* next elc-dion). 
the go\ernment conservation agenev (conserv ing the best available sites within 
Us buclgc*U. the business sn ((‘xpandmg acti\itic*s. iik reasmg [imfus. living 
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to appear environmentally responsible); the local community (maintaining prop- 
erty values, raising standards ot living). 

The different values are therefore based on different criteria (Beny, 19H3) 
- cost, c|uanlified as money although still poorly related to environmental 
processes, such as ciuarr>’ development; usefulness to persons or society, such 
as air travel, fly-lipping; intrinsic natural woith, an objective qualiU' of the 
place itself (ecological value); symbolic or conceptual value, such as being pait 
of the life-.sustaining ecosphere. All are influenced by factors independent of 
the locality, the labour market, national tran.sj)on policy, political affiliations, 
educational background, social status and therefore also liable lo change. 

This is (|iiite a .simple example of a conflict of environmental values which 
can crop up anv'where. l\Tsonal values grow from different experiences of 
places and people, influenced by perceived needs, inclinations and ambitions. 
How they grow reflects the quality of that experience. People need opportun- 
ities to develop values, knowledge to back them up and skills to pul them to 
work. They mu.si be able to cope with differences and conflicts between them. 
Much bigger environmental issues, gU)baI warming, ozone holes and the like, 
attract attention but the" Ivliefs. alliludes and valuers on which remedial action 
de[>ends may lx* rooted in more homely things [Providing for this is the role 
of education 
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Knvironmeniai education grew from international concern about the environ- 
ment during the sixties. It was defined as a permeating element through all 
education (I’nc.sco TNEP, 19“'S. stressing the ailtivation of envir- 

onmental values, as did strategies for environmental care (U’C\ et al . 19S0; 



1991). 

Education is used here to cover all those influences on environmental 
Ic’arning which can be guided towards defined objective's. They are f<)und in 
home and family, friends and peer groups, the community, school and po.st- 
school education, work and leisure activities, media and advertising, legisla- 
tion and fiscal measures. Culture and tradition underlie all of them and are 
.sometimes re.strictive All the influencers interact and vaiA’ in their impact 
between different circumstances and al different stages, hducation is a sus- 
tained learning experience throughout life in which eveiyone is both a learner 
and an educati)!’. whether by precept or example (SC)Knl). 1993> 

The formal .sector sets standards for education, but oui.side influencers 
may counter them by observing what sc;ciet> values in [xactice. from the 
.safety of their own sub-communities. Everyone belongs to one or more of 
these, defined variously by location, occupation or leisure activity (Nau.scr, 
1993) Routines develop tliere, enabling people to conform with eacli oilier, 
avoid friction and decision-making, and acquire the knowledge and skills wliich 
build confidence to manage daily hie. Because they are rewarding they can 
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lead to ilie co-exisience of incompatible values, those espoused and those 
practised. Such contradictions are, however, too normal to be treated as defi- 
cits of the individual (Poscli, 1993), although they may indict the system. 

Environmental values grow^ throughout learning, out of beliefs and atti- 
tudes derived from knowiedge and experience of. 

• what the learner has been told (by any of the influencers); 

• what has been al).sorl)cd through experience (whether designed lor 
that purpose or n(M); 

• what has been actively pursued by the learner in response to inspira- 
tion Iroin otliers or to [personal interests and desires. 

File third is tlie most powerful medium, since values stem from role-taking 
rather than role-playing and real rewards are at stake. Some \alues grow, 
many change, .some wither and some never germinate, depending on the 
richness of the [)roce.ss. the balance between conflicting influences, the predi- 
lections (^f the learner (innate or acquired) and the changing circumstances 
through which life passes. An educator tries to a.ssess the learner s situation 
and provide the be.st and be.st-siiited learning experiences possible, taking 
account of other influences. An educational .strategist looks at all the influ- 
ences on people’s learning to identify those capable of guidance and to devise 
wavs of guiding tliem towards appropriate environmental objectives (SOEnI) 
1993). 

The learner's respon.se is liable to l)e influenced by values already ac- 
(juired. A group of tec*nagers. tor example, were incen.sed by discovering that 
their favourite open-air meeting place had been left untidy by weekend visi- 
tors Their view' of mbbish ctianged, however, wiien they came on left-overs 
from their ow n la.st visit. It I'lrought Ixu k happy memories of the occasion and 
reaffirmed their sense of ['los.scssion of the site. 

Values thus act as part of a filter for new experience, and guide its inter- 
pretation. IVrsonal values develop an organic cjuality by which old values and 
new are blended into an ostensibly self-consistent (if irrational) svstem. Such 
.selection is naturally protective; in a complex world we need a reductionist 
appioach ju.st to avoid overload (although it does not prepare* us for under- 
standing whole, muliifactorial .svstems, whidi is also necessary (see Smyih, 
199S) 

An educator, no matter flow fair-minded, communicates with a learner 
througli similar filters; it is almo.st impossible in practice to avoid selecting and 
interpreting material to fit a programme and olijectives. To think of environ- 
mental education (or arguably any other kind) as being value-free may' reflect 
laudalde ideals but be a practical non-staiier. 

Filters raise a cjuestion about tlie relationship of individual and environ- 
ment. hni'in>nnienl means tlie whole external environment - natural, culti- 
vated. built, .social, ecommiic and cultural, and the temporal environment of 
pj.st and lutuie - not merelv some green abstraction from it !i interacts with 
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an inccrnal physical cnvirnniiicnl of pliysinloj^ital needs and appcliles and a 
mental environment ot memoiies and visions. 

We do not value it as we should 1'he veiy word efirironmoit implies 
soinetliin^ secondary to what it surrounds, yet Hie is unthinkable without it; 
vve depend on it continuously tor tlie means oi life, and we modify it as we 
live. Together organism and enviionment opei ale as a single, inseparable system, 
described by Patten ( 19H2. P9) as the lundamental partic le ot ecology'. Tiie 
environmc*ntal component of this system corresponds with w hat Ca) 0 [X*r( 1992: 
i(,g_TO) lias called a field of significance', not something a creature is merely 
iti, but something it has \ it is not shaiply delineated , and despite (or because 
of ) Us jK’iTasivc role in people's lives, it has rarely been articulaic^d. We should 
\ alue Its liealth as an extension of our ow n Since it is shared w ith others, and 
with other spc'cies. its care also cailarges the conce[')l ot community. 

Filtration processes are ['lart of this single system. The core c*lenient is not 
a passive recorder ot environmental data: .some environmental c|iialities are 
beyond its capacity to perceive (except with iastriimentation) bui some are 
Ignored (generally as irrelevant), and what is accepted is interpreted on the 
basis of jxisi experience, context, interest or expectation, (..ontrol is tlius ex- 
cMCised (wer expc^rience. both iecc*i\ed and sought; perceptions ot the c*nvir- 
onment become constructs troni interactions between selected external 
messages and the internal environment. Actions taken in response are similarly 
structured Striu'tured ext hanges between organism and em ironment vars’ with 
time and t ircunistance and between one mdi\ idual and another in otlieiA\ise 
similar conditions. Thus values attached to this environment, and actions to- 
wards it, arc* referrablc* to individiiali/ed [perceptions which may also differ 
significantlv fiom realitv expiessed in ''t ieniifu terms I'.dut ;itors must be [Pre- 
pared for this. 



The legacy of Nature 

The most f undamental tension af let ting env ironmental values is [probably 
between the so-called natural system and the human system, in Beny's well- 
known [phiasc ( 19S.S) vve arc' l)oth [>ait of anda[>aii liom naluie. I he mismatch 
may be [Partly due to behavioral baggage inherited from the past, including 
biological ap[pelites oiu e neccssaiy to maintain life Ipui now e\ces^ive (Smvth, 
19""'^). Humankind is still biologically .m animal |put progress to our hunter- 
gatherer ;mce.st(Pis w as marked bv a huge increase in ipiain ca[Pacity and in the 
adaptabilitv' and complexity of behaviour lake the tortoise and the haic*. bio- 
logical and cultural (exosomatic) evolution lost sight of each other. 

.So fai as We can tell no other animal s[Pc*cies needs values of its own; the 
choices of action necc*ssary for sunival are embedded in a harmonious rela- 
tionshi[P c'o-evolved with the environment, [predisposed or c*lse accjuiivd by 
integratc*d learning [Pioc esses. Mumankind. howevcT. h;is e;iten frcpiii the Tree 
<»f Knowledge* and must now work out its own desimv So prof<Pimd is this 
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difference perceived lo l)e that most people, like the Book of Genesis, sepa- 
rate Humankind from Nature with unhappy consequences for their mutual 
relationship. 

For our tribal forebears personal, social and environmental competence 
were the learning objectives for life as v\’orking members of a hunter-gatherer 
group. But, as cultural evolution proceeded and abilities to alter the environ- 
ment increased, environmental competence became focused on exploitation 
and manipulation of resources, wliich no doubt seemed inexhaustible while 
one had the skills and tlie power to acejuire them 

Destructive changes followed. Kapid growth and redistribution of popu- 
lation, along with proliteraiing technology, are now stressors on the human 
system (Smyth, in press; Smyth and Stapp, 1993). Established structures which 
insured siabiliiA' and continuity break down under this pressure; long-term 
provision for succeeding generations gives way lo competitive oppominism 
geared to quick returns in the short term. Collectively they lead lo a widening 
gap fxaween rich and poor, and to an impoverished system, 

F'ven biologiLal affinity for our own species is confused. Wlien the human 
is ,sel against other species people lend to give it preference; w’ildlife conser- 
vation workers, passing ihrougii the refugee camps of Rwanda on their way 
lo assess damage lo the mountain gorilla population, repoiied troubled con- 
sciences report). Hut when the human is set alongside itself such consid- 
erations do not deter eilhc*r governments or individuals from all kinds of 
violence, resolve the conflicting values arising from an unwanted pregnancy, 
nor yet deter animal rights aclivi.sis from ihrealeiiing human life. 

So environmental value systems are in some di.sarray. Natural controls no 
longer guide us. and the human capacity lo reflect is not exercised enough. 

I he acceleration of uncontrolled change in populations, habitats and lifestyles 
is far beyond the capacil\ of natural systems to adapt to them. Now it seems 
we are over-reaching our own catxicily lo adapt, as Loren/ warned us years 
ago ( 19“^ I). 



The Nature of Environmental Values 

Environmental values have no agreed identity, indeed, as the example from 
the* wood illu.siraled, they are nearly as variable as llie j')eople who espouse 
them. Even committed environmentalists are spread over a wide specimm, 
from extreme ecocentrics at one end lo extreme anihro[)ocentrics at the other 
to Riordan, 19R,D, and are not always good at talking to each other. Among 
educators a similar distance seems to lie between [)roiagonisis of ecological 
criteria and of social justice. Defining the common ground becomes important 
In Maslow' s well-known model ( 19b i) values were related lo liuman needs 
in a hierarchy of relative fJrepoiency' - physiological needs, needs for safely, 
for the exchange of affection, for esteem and foi' self-actualization It is easy 
lo relate these lo what we know of human origins, to modern life, and lo their 
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abandonment under pressure in reverse order. Hie model suggests to strate- 
gists of environmental education where and how growth ot desirable values 
may be cultivated. 

Values represent relationships between people and their environment. 
Rodger ( 1993) distinguishes these as follows. 

• people as users of the environment (utilitarian values); 

• people as managers of the environment (utilitarian modified by pmd- 
eniial values); 

• people as protectors of the environment (an extension of manage- 
ment, possilily with restrictions imposed); 

• people as admirers of the environment (coml)ining consumer ap- 
proaches with more spiritual altitudes); 

• people as respecters of the environment (as possessing its own integ- 
rity and \ alue). 

Most people exhibit all of these relationships to some degree, and hold cor- 
responding values, but diminishing from first to filth, reflecting the tensions 
which were identified in the wood, Four are essentially means to a better 
cjuuhty of life, so values are insirunienial. In the last, however, people value 
the environment for itself, a harmonious relationship . . . not only essential for 
well-being, it is also intrinsic, elforlless, spontaneous, natural' (Meadows, 19H9). 

A sixth relationship might be added, transcending the rift between hu- 
mankind and nature - people as integral to their environment. A relationship 
to be real has to be genuinely lived, howevei, in a functioning pan of a 
working societv (i.e. not insulated from the real world). In our society .such 
relationships may be only temporary' or ailificial, but they were part of the 
lives of tribal peoples living in much more direct relationship with their re- 
source base (exemplified by the recorded statements of Nonh American chief- 
tains. and of native Australians to-day). The\’ are not wholly inaccessible; many 
more people, especially young people, should gel the chance to spend lime 
exploring this relationship more fully. 

What underpins these higher values? The World Conservation Strategy 
(lUCN et al., 1980) was ba.sed on the maintenance of ecological life-suppoil 
systems, c^f genetic diversity (now expanded into biodiversity) and on sustain- 
able use of renewable natural resources. It was proactive rather than reactive 
to problems, and through the concept of sustainable development it combined 
the human with, the natural system National strategies followed the Conser- 
vation and Development Programme for the I’K. in 1983, added a sustainable 
soc iety and a stable and sustainable economy to its objectives; a New Zealand 
•Mrategy recognized cultural, spiritual and other non-material needs ol society. 

Ecological systems are determined by living matter of a distinctive com- 
position, maintaining and replicating itself in a w ide range ot conditions over 
the eaiih s surface It keeps working by a flow of solar energy through the 
system and hy the continuous circulation ol materials between living matter 
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and the Earth s substance. It lias a long histoiy of adaptation ai J evolution. 
Aldo Leopold (IVO) set out lor its human members, in his class land ethic, 
a first rule for its valuation - a thing is right when it tends to the 

integrity, stability, and beauty of the biotic commumts . It is wrong when it 
tends otherwise.' 

Pholograph.s of the planet from outer space ga\e us, in the sixties, a 
poweilul visual image ol its finite resources, Hiey also prefiared us for the 
concept of the ecosphere as a unitary systetii, made familiar by Lovelock 
(i9“^9) as Ciaia. We know that in the geological past this sysiem has come 
through catastropliie events when much of it was destroyed, and yet it has 
recovered and continued to g'-ow more complex. As tenants of the ecosphere 
we should avoid being I'loth cause* and victims of die next such episode, but 
attach liigli value to processes which keep the ecosphere* intact. Since the 
system, inc luclmg these yirocesses, is an end in it.self, and there seems to he no 
reason why it should fail were humankind to vanish, thev are intrinsic values 

Discussing the kind.s of entilic*s which should lie* accorded intrinsic \ ahie 
fox 11994) ciioo.ses life itself. c|uoting as its essential criterion the cjuality of 
autopoiesis - the primaiy and continuous renewal by living systems of their 
own organizational activity and stmeture. This is helpful since it can be ap- 
plied to any ie\el of li\ ing system from organism to ecosphere. and extends 
by implication to the conditions on which they depend. A living system can 
be valued as a working one*, with balanced cycles of production, cc^nsumption. 
biodegradation and renewal, rather than as a collection of valued and invio- 
lable oiganisnis. It should also be valued for its capacity to adapt, to change, 
and evidently to progress. 

Eox points out that intrinsic valuation of living systems shifts the onus of 
ILi.stification for exploiting them from those w ishing to protect them to tliose 
vvi.shing to interfeie, a fundamental shift in the terms of env ironmental debate 
and dc‘. ision-makiiig (p. 212) conip*irable with a Ic*gal .systc*rii opc*rating on a 
presumption ol innocence until guilt is proved, rather than the reverse In 
economic terms this calls lor \ alues based (;ii vvlial payment one might accept 
as compensation for a proposed mterfc*rc*nc e rather tlian on what ojic might 
pay to a veil it 

How can people come to own such values> (iloba! life suppon svstems 
mav be fundamental to smvival but are not easily graspc*d c*itlic*r clcx ision- 
makc*rs and planners or by the voic*r.s, tax payers, sliareholders and cu.stomc*rs 
on wlioni they depend Indicators of (jualilv .ire needed whuli are rc*<_«gm/ 
able* in a more lionic*lv t*n\ ironnieiil. 



Qualities to Value 

t^)ualilK s .is,v)uaied witli a licaltliy, .^lal)le ecosvstc*m inc lude* use of ivsources 
in tune with proeltit ti\ ity. invc*stment in oMitinuitv of the* scste-iii. buxliwrsitv 
(iruludmg v arie*t\ of habM.ns spec u*s anil gene |x m jjs. ilu*i! ecjuiialilc distnhulion. 
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and population sizes sutfieieni to maintain lliem), ol i 1 k* system, vanelv of 
a\»e groups within it, resilieiue to peilurhalion. speciah/,;ition and diMsion ol 
role.s. mutualistK as well as cxploitali\e relalu msliips. and lugh intormalion 
eontent (l>otli genetic and acc|imc*d) 

These cjualities refer to natural systems hut m.in\ iransler readih to hu- 
matiilv Tliey appear as frugality in use ol resources, elliciency. exonomy ol 
iilcsiyie. such as recydii.g wastes, energ\ C( >nseiA alion in houses, travel and 
recreation, clurahililv ol maic-iials. .nul olhc*rs laniiliar to readers ol guides to 
y;ieen living. Balancing environmental against soc ial ctisis is not as simple as 
people may think, however, on ain criteria Inlormation content is another 
cjuaiitx which should he* more* highly \ aluc*d our resources arc* over-invested 
in tlie ephemeral, the spurious, the sensational and the tiivial piovided In 
commercial opportunists ol the siressc'd sysic-m 

Biodiveisitv is a special case of Diversity, a c|ualitv of evervday life which 
i*s 111 rcMreat M<moi<»nous housing scheme's, grass horn winch othc*i plants 
liaw In-c-n poisoned out. and lieds ol umhMiii hecldmg plants all reflect mono- 
tonous wavs ol lile vvlieie stress ellecls aie iaiii|’)ant In llie eountrvside mod- 
em sv steins ol agriculture and loiestr> exhihil a similai trend Behind these he 
the economic henc'fils nl mass production, disuihution and lalvuii saving. 
I)ivcTsitv is a ((ualilv of life* to he valuc'd highly and ['laid lor where nc*cc‘ssaiy 
Schemes to promote cultivation ol local distinc tiveness, for example, hv choosing 
hical tiec-s lot roadside' planting. res]Xcimg vernacular hmlclmg. local cialts, 
clialc'cts and customs, improve value* develo[')nieni as well as local amenity 
t HM C iov eminent, IW ih). 

Susia inahihtv is now c*nshrinc*d as susiainahle develo|imenl in a sucecs 
sjun ol iniernalional J10I1C y doc uments, nolahlv tlic* Bmndtiand Hc'j>oil (\\(,l.D, 
p S) and .Agenda 2 \ N(d-I), and m national action j'llans. suc h 

as clclinecl as development vvlinli meets the* needs ol the ['iresent without 
i t)i!i[’>romismg the ahiiitv of luture generatit iis to meet their own need.s'. Tliis 
at once oilers a more pcTsonal motivation lor env ii« inmeni.tl c.ire. in kt'c'pmg 
With a mature* sv stc*m - Ciiie loi the* wc IllH ing ol oui giaiulc hilciien, and those 
w ho folk >vv 

I nloiiunaic'lv . it also present'* praclic tl iMohleiiis |«m h<»lh pohe v m.ikc-is 
and educators < see iicklmg. It has Ik'cii descrihed as an tdc'ologicai 

counterhlasi to the gieens (ijuoted hv I llioii, Jniand Us use to legitiini/c' 

continuing dc'v eloj'iment has appealed to gov ernments m hoih mclustr!ah/c*cl 
and developing countries Its a|>plicalion is. Ii«wvc‘vei. elusive, while one can 
oUc'ii rec(»giu/e unsusiain.ihililv . mdu.itotsof sustainal nlitv are cliltk tilt to define 
andappK (Caipenter. On the other hand, use of su.stainahle. uncjuahhed 

hv vvliat IS to he sustained, is seen hoth as a disguise for rc'tention ol a northern 
allluenl life sivlc' .md as a giec‘n c ountc'rhl,is| to dev c'lojMnc'n! rSmvth. 

The Lihel I iliudfntu /nr Snstdinahihty. vvhicli has heccuiu' lashionahle. is 
fc'.idahle as .m mstnmu'nial appro.uh under c'lnphasi/mg ininnsit valuc*^ It 
has. how evil, die virtue ol integraiing humanity into the system Hohin Cmwe 
Wlnle len'iulv \lc soiU vl susiamahilitv 0 ‘/Da» as a ;/<go/rc//(v/ coiu epi, an 
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artifulation oi a new political mood ratlicr than a sharply cached pivsc ripli\ c* 
tool’. Its ailrac'lion lies in acldilionah assonaleci values. ^X'e are uiy^ed. lor 
example, to value equitahility. jusiiee and reciprocity, applied not only to 
relationships between rich and poor countries but to etlinic and cultural >^roups. 
classes, >»enders and a^e groups in ail countries. This was the main theme ol 
I NCKl). rich countries, for exarnf^le. are now c liallenged to redefine progress 
and prosp<,*rit\ . aiul to reo»nslder qiialit\ (.illi*ria tor h\ ing standarils. Ixiih 
internaiionaily and at home 

irCN ( IWl) tried to clarify what should be valued In listing nine Prinu 
pies of Su.siainablc Li\ ing - respei t and care tor tlk- community of lite, impro\ - 
ing the tiualilv ot human hie. conserving the earths vitality and diversiiv. 
mininii/ing ilepletion of non-renewable resomees, keeping witluii the eailh s 
earning cafxieitN . changing personal attitudes and [iracliees. enabling commu- 
nities to care for their ow n environments, mtc-gratmg de\ eh Jj^meiil and consei- 
vation and creating a global alliance liut work is still needed to slmw peo[de 
how to coinert these into local practice. 

New thinking releasc*d by humankind's adoption into c*in iionmental con 
senalmn polic> ma\ lia\e carried en\ iionmental values so lai towards tlie 
social enciol the spectrum that mediation is needed l^reilmgs New genemtion 
ol ein imnnienial education ( 19V.V d(M), .see king harmony witli our desicaid- 
ants rather than with nature* and [placing good house-holding with nature as 
a condition, and Sterlings c*ltorts to tlevelop a more holisiu svsieinu .ip 
j)i(uch < in press) are moving m tlie right direction 



Educational Values 

idiK,iiois now h.ive nuuh .idvicc' on luiw to [,i».klc v.iluc’s in pr.ictice, Inim 
-Mu had (dduto s guide* ( PASS) t« > the rc-cc-nt ( )rt;i)-I \sl p i >]ei t i l-nv iionnu-ni 
and V lit Mil Imtiatives. Kellcv -I,aine and others. i 'I hey are. however. 

e\f>osed to c loss-airrents .Main env n onmentahsis e\p*-ct people to be 
c‘(|mpped wiiii an env iionnic-ntal bcwik of rules which it wiH hen be iheir dulv 
and delight to obst iA c* at .ill times I his .uiords witli a c m rc-m irc-tid atnong 
|M >1 k \ - makers to shilt education horn reflc-ctive thouglit and action to sonic-- 
ihing more iiistnimeni.il and market-nric-ni.itc-d Ihe readiness of schools to 
slop icMching such bask skills .is cooking .iiul parenthood mdicalc‘s furihc*r 
distancing hoin the ic-al world low.iids an arlilici.il one* Tr.idilional skills ma\ 
he needed again, and i1r*n should be kept in trim .is a matter ot pride, il not 
also of dirc-c t lu-nc-fit 

Khk.ilion IS not meant topn.moir fixed agendas eitliei loi env iionmental 
inati.igemeni or (or so» t.il t*ngmc*ermg. but to give- pc-ople the best possible 
chances to develop .is env ironinenlal <in/ens. .irnied with knowledge and 
imdi-f si.indmg and puciisccl m apj^lvmg them to real situations In those- < u 
iiifiisiancc-s the* values will grow hv ihenneives il’osch. IWAi To do tins 
successtullv howc vei. the learning c-nvironment must Iv .1 good model 
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Many formulations exist of what education should achieve. For example, 
the recent Scottish strategy for environmental education (SOEnI). 1993 ) in- 
ciiiclecl the following on attitudes: 

• a caring attitude and a .sense of responsibility for the healtli and well- 
being of the whole environment. 

• a critical attitude to received information, questioning assumptions, 
cautious about the reliability of personal interpretations; 

• a respc'Ct tor other people’s beliefs, and also for evidence and rational 
argument, 

• a ''cmse ot (.Mmnuinily w ith othei pc*oplc‘ and oiIrt living things, 

• a sense of continuity with past and future, 

• a respect for human potential to work within environmental constraints 
and to design the future creativelv ; 

• a commitment to contribute [x*rsonal talents to improving envircai- 
mental cpulitv 

\\ hen an educator can create a good working atmosphere, he a credible 
model, value the real over the derived, be positive and health-orienl:itc*cl rather 
than problem and doom laden, and avoid elementarv' pitlalls such as green 
fatigue , values should grtnv ( caught not taught ). I he imponance ot held 
experience can hardly be overstated, whether the field is vv iklerness or inner 
city (and the more kinds the better). The approach should be holistic, learner- 
centred, critical and self-critical, relevant, problem lomuilating, normative rather 
than empiric al, affective integrated with cognitive, adaptable, anticipatorv’. action 
orient. itcnl c-\emplary <sOFtil), 199.^ >. These equalities are to be v alued through 
all education (cl. lecoinmenciations on education to the C lub ot Rome, Hotkm 
l.lmandiio and Malit/.a. 19'^‘^n 



Conclmion 

Values are nounshed bv v isions If vve* were to rc*value our relations w ith our 
environmeni as we should, and then act on them, the canergent litevstyle might 
lx* some* kind of nc-o puritanism (although we would need to guard against its 
potential for oppression). VC'e would idc*ntity ourselves with a system valued 
lor us integrity, its interconnections, the interdependence of its parts. Us pro- 
cesses would have life-costs, products and effects but no bv -products nor side- 
cllects Value and merit wemid be altadied to cultivating |x*rsonal skills ralbei 
than to laliour-saving teclinologies \Xe would lake pride in living sensitively 
within the system EducaUits would value eii)oyiiienl and woiidei. creativity 
and lar-sighieclness. sharing and self rcvstrami as well as knowledge and under- 
standing I conomisi.s w iHilci know h<>vv to incorporate c*nv ironmc*nial v.ilucvs in 
then calcuKilions And so on It would lx* a more civili/ed aiiproach to both 
environment and society than they presently get Irom what passes as civili/a 
lion, and it miglu survive 
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Writers often call for new values or a new environmental ethic. But Robiii 
Grove- W'hite, once again, was nearer the mark when he wrote ( 1994b) that tlue 
new values 

may well turn out to be rather old values - echoing classical philo- 
sophical and religious conceptions of human interdependency, of the 
limits of human capability, and of humankind's place in the scheme 
f)t things 

II so, people have been try ing to propagate them for a very long lime. In 1991, 
when material on education was being assembled for Chapter 36 of I'NCHD's 
Agenda 21. the Gulf Wai was in full swing Men were tiisplaying patterns of 
behaviour which had hardly changed, save in technical sophistication, since 
Agamemnon sailed lor Troy. It says much for human optimism that the little 
group m C/cneva could still urge the adoption ol values lor an environmentally’ 
and socially sustainable world - and that Meads of State at the Karth Summit 
.still signed up to them 

Perhaps values should always be some way out of reacli 
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Chapter 6 



Democratic Values and the 
Foundations of Political Education 



Francis Dunlop 



AHSTHACn . llns chapter is an attcnif)! to break t)Ut oj the 
hheral-ilenintratit nKtuld with regard to the rallies which should 
J\wfu the hasis of political education After an appeal to our 
e.xfH'hence (f rallies as the positire and ne^atire ipialities <f 
ith/ects ^n en in enuttunially tinned expeiience, and to the direr- 
sity of democratic repwws. I arpue that democ ratic value‘s must he 
inteipreted as the rallies (fitiir <nrn traditions if political actirity 
I extend my attack on the liberal democratic approach to raliie 
and human nature infit a cntical discusskni of the democratic 
rallies most tften canrassed by irnteis (fthki school 'they need to 
he reinterpreted in the lipht (fa better iindeiytandin^ of the 
hiinuin conditiini and the incomniensiirahility (f rallies Howvrer. 
the liberal democratic traditii>n has presenvd semie rital features of 
an adeifuate understanding (f the political sphere. 'f}?e rallies 
mealed hen\ coupled with the ivinteipreted democratic rallies 
and the rallies displayed in political thinking and action, inter- 
preted m the hiiht tf our c(nitinuin^ traditiow^. form the basis if 
fiofitical ediicatum. I end with some hncf remarks about the 
{general principles for achierin^ this 

simv the terms democratic and rallies Me used in man\ wa\s. ! Iiad heller 

Stan hv ir\m^ to indicate how I understand them 



Values and Value-experience 

Alihou>?h still \erv' little kno\Mi in this countrv . the hesl start m^-point for the 
philosophical in\ estimation of values is the work of the < mainly t (.fcrman- 
speakinm philosophers of value, v^ ho llourished in the hrsi liall of this century 
in close asstniation with the early phenomenological mowmenl (for a brief 
sur\e\. see lindiav. PPO) These thinkers appro.khed their suhiecl matter 
\Mth tlu* UNO (HK'stions sshai is giwn he what are tlie data of experience) 

to 
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and how is it given (i.c. ilirough whal menial acts or operations)? Kven if it be 
irue, as is often said, that the users of this method failed, in the end, to attend 
satisfactorily to questions o{ justification , their work on classifying values, and 
on the relations that obtain among them, and above all on exhibiting what a 
'theory of values’ is to theorize about, provide an invaluable stalling point for 
educational thinkers. In what follows I shall draw on aspects of their work, but 
leave the large question of jusiificaiion out of the picture The values I shall 
be talking about are, then, ineliminable data oi experience, and, whate\er 
their metaphysical status may be tlioughi to be, cannot be ignored without 
producing a radically lalse picture of human life. This approach is not dissimi- 
lar to that ol John White in some ol his more recent work (for example, 
1982:68ff; lV90:2.^ff) 

Values, then, are given as (qualities ot things We ex|)erience the world, 
and whal constitutes it (including persons, events, actions, physical and mental 
objects - in short, e\er\ kind ol thing), as possessing jiosiiive or negative 
qualities, or (most frequently) a mixture ot llie two, as being good or bad (or 
both) in various respects Talk of values as such, is, then, essentially abstract, 
like talk ot kinds of things, but values are important to Objects j)ossessing 
value are experienced as attractive or retmlsive, admiral)le or despicable, in 
countless modes and degrees, but in everv' case eliciting from the one who 
exf)erietKes them some sort ot pro or con response, in which there is an 
element of emotion or feeling Hence the essential link with action Value.s 
provide* us with reasons tor action. Hus does not mean that the experience of 
values necessarily results in our doing somethin)* in some ov'ert or public 
sense, since, as in the case ot aesthetic values, iher ina\ suggest merely some 
form of silent a|')precialion. though this is still at least a mental act, cajxible of 
being, in Hildebrand s term, disavowed . but it is a c harac terisiic ol our exj^eri- 
ence ol values that we I eel some sort ot resj'ionse to be rccjuired of us. even 
it the response comes automatically or liabnually. rather than being deliber- 
ately willc'd (or withheld), we exj^erience it as in some wa\ appropriate* or 
ina(')f')ro|)ria!e, l(» be identified with or disavowed (Hildebrand. 195.*^: Ch. 18) 

It seems also to be an ineliminable part of our experience of values that 
there is more than one tv jx* ot value, .\loral values are fundamentally different 
Irom aesthetic values, and tlie existence ot possible borderline cases, let alone 
the difficuliy of establishing tlieoretically what the difference consists in, does 
not m the least alter the fact that we are aware ot a difference* Intellectual 
values (making up the triad of truth, beauty and goodness') are less olwiou.^ly 
a type of value distinct from moral and aesthetic values, though a case can 
certainly be made out. Few have disfiuted the candidaev of hedi^nu value's, or 
the values of pleasurable and paintui sc*nsaiions. though some hav'e argued 
dial tlie jihenomenon of vanie takes on a radically different tiue in their case 
Many liave d|scerne*d a category of n*lwous values (.Max Seheler called them 
tlie value's ol the* Holy and the* I 'nholy ) and also a class of value's, the 
values and disvahies of floiinshmg or merely surv iving life These last seem to 
have something in common with he'domc values but to be* given as distinct. 
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since ihc demands ot pleasure and of heallli frequently clash, and vital satis- 
faction (in strenuous achievement, for example) may be accompanied by 
considerable pain. At tiie ver>’ least we need to distinguish sensor>' pleasures 
from what the Germans call the pleasures of fioictioninM i Euuktionslusn. 

Some experience of hierarchy among values seems also to he unavoid- 
able; hence the common Anglo-Saxon analysis of moral reasons as over-riding 
other kinds of reasons. Other philosophers of value have drawn attention to 
the extremely important categor>’ of urgency among values, most gener- 
ally expressed in the moral demand that tlie abolition ot evils must take 
precedence over the provision of goods Inc ommensurability is also part ot 
value-e\t)erience; values, for example love and justice, grac etulness and im- 
pressiveness, cannot be reduced to one another 

One other important point relates to the ultimate status ot values. As is 
well known, many people today talk loosely aixmt my values’ or so-and-so's 
values’, in a way that suggests either that they think all values are relative to 
the individual (or group) or that they are using the phrase as a shorthand for 
iny preferences among (perhaps more or less equal) values, or someone's 
choices among given values, and the like. The early value-philosophers were 
aware that certain things meant more to some than to others (at borli indi- 
vidual and group level), but were extremely reluctant to conclude (since it 
contradicted experience) that all values were relative Their solution was to 
think of values on an analogy with tiie stany heavens, since human beings are 
inevitablv situated in different places. the\ inevitably see different parts of the 
whole. C^hiectivity is preserved, while relativity of experience is accounted for. 



The Meaning of Democratic Values 

What then of (lemoenUk ralues? No-one, as far as I am aware, has ever 
suggested that these arc a type ol values m the way that moral, aestiielic or 
hedonic values are a type. The natural way to lake them - and the structure 
of this book encourages tins is m a departmental sense. Deiiuicralic values 
are the values eenirally eonneeled with a distinct department of life, and hence 
of education, as in religious values, health values, or economic v’alues Tliey 
would, then, include lx>ili the values of democracy as such, and also ilie 
values whith must be possessed by things (persons, social conditions, institu- 
tions, anti so on) if tlemotrat y is to be possible or sustainable, as well as the 
values of things (or persons, etc ) vvliith are l)mugiii about by democracy’. 

Hut to my mind there is something highly imsaiisfacioiy’ about this For 
what is democracy as such' U we survey the number of regimes which have 
liceii called dem<xTatic wc* hnd an enormous varietv. No doubt all these re- 
gitnes have po.^^esseti some values, and ecjuallv’ indubitably some disvaiues. 
but cati we really extract Mif7kicnt in common to talk .soberly about demo- 
uaiK values in this \er\ general sense> I find this rallier imf)lausihle 

Hie point an be matle anollier way by noting lliai, if we divide up the 
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sphere of values depaiUnenialK', we are applying a number of ciescripiive 
lenns. Hven though the word economic sometimes deiiotes a value (as in an 
economic solution ), the term must be used descrij^tively in the phrase eco- 
nomic values if it is to he <^f any use. Hxactly the same applies to democratic. 
But its extreme openness precludes its usefulness in this respect. It must be 
admitted that we often know roughly what certain people mean wlun. in 
specific contexts, they complain that people are not being democratic enough. 
But such uses are highly context-dependent, and the more general and ab- 
stract tliC talk is (as in the democratic way of life*), the vaguer these and 
similar phrases sound. It secerns clear that, if the erm democratic values is 
supposed to pick out the values of a department of life, we had better su Insti- 
tute the term pohtKai which is much less vague than democratic. 



The Liberal Democratic Ideological Take-over 

I nfortunaiely. philosophy <nf education m this coumiy (] speak for the l ulled 
Kmgtlorn only) has in jcccni yeais been hag-ridden by the assumption that 
only a lib«.*ral dcmocratiL (or rational-liberal ) interpretation of this department 
of life is morally acceptable. One writer on education and democracy has even 
gone as far as to say that she is not particularly interested in what is meant 
by the word democratic - though she uses it fairly freely; what she is really 
interested in is ‘government ai cording to moral principles' (P. White, 1973: 22B, 
note 17). (liven the diversity of moral [principles (and the inccpinmensurability 
among moral values) and the need tcp apply all sorts of other (non-moral) 
principles to the work cpf government, this drastic mcpve is singularly unpro- 
ductive. But the important point here is that one tradition <pf democratic thought 
IS being given a morally privileged [posuion, whereas educational institutions, 
even if some form of denupcracv can be taken as read, might be expected t<p 
point to a variety ol forms. .Most contemporary liberal democrats would cer- 
tainly object veiy strongly were it to be as.siimed that a particular l<prm of 
(.apitalisin was the only morally permissible economic system 

It seems to me that the liberal democrats have largely carried the day 
because of their utopian strain. One of the main objections to their interpre- 
tation ol democracy is tli.it it pays almost im attention to w hat human beings 
are attually like. If it is, for example, objected that people are not rational 
enough to consider every’ decision simplv on its merits (which usually means 
in terms of the rationality-based trio liberty , fairness .md respect foi [persons ), 
It is always said that, even if that is iinfortunately tme at present we can 
change it, if this is countered with the point that this has (.ften been tried, 
and without nmeh suuess. it is retorted that we have not tried hard enough 
This is a strikingly frequent kind of move and betrays the utopian refusal to 
accept reality, in this case human reality, a.s though one ccpiild start afresh frcpm 
the divine drawing-1 H>ard Tliis rejection of the actu.il human condition, to- 
gether with a kiilure U» grasp the jprimarily c-nilxHlied' nature' <it v.iliie. and the 
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incommcnsurai^iliiy ot many if not all values, ^ives much liberal-democTaiic 
writing a desiccated and fanatical quality. Its dogged assumption that all jus- 
tified values can be derived from the one value of rationality is, as Aurel Kolnai 
has argued, peculiarly corrupting, since it atrophies our natural sense of val- 
ues. and draws attention away from the historically situated value-realities 
around us (see Kolnai, 1995). 

However it cannot be denied that liberal democracy has been the guard- 
ian in recent centuries of something enomiously important - namely the Judaeo- 
C^hristian-inspired value of the* individual pc*rson. It also lays a vital stress on 
tlie general imp<^rtance of moral values in politics (not to be confused w'ith the 
claim that the only values needed to settle practical prolilems are moral ones), 
and sc*ts up prcitective limits to political action with its emphatic insistence on 
constitutionalism. What it conspicuously lacks, as I have implied - at least in 
some versions - is the idea of ineliminable conflicts among values, inslitution- 
ali/ed m the idea of an official parliamentaiy opposition. Liberal democratic 
the<^rv by itself incurs the danger of encouraging the One-Party stale. 



The Importance of Given Political Traditions 

In my brief remarks about democracy I have drawn attention to the existence 
of multiple interpretations of it (and hence of democratic values), and implied 
that the hi.siorical situatedness of human beings, and the existence of value- 
incommensurability. make the rational liberal claim that, on purely moral 
grounds, ii.s own interpretation of democracy ought alw ays to prevail prepos- 
teious. Despite the tact that tlie liberal tradition does witness to, and, indeed, 
preserves, terlain supremely important \alues. we cannot possibly allow- a 
liberal-democratic take-over ot the field. On the other hand, to pretend that 
the field of political choices is quite open - beginning from the time when 
political education first starts in scliool - would seem ecjually pieposlerous. 

>X'e must lake our cue here from the fact that values are first given to us 
as cjualities of ‘objects' It is by being confronied with (or told about) ac ts < 
injustice, in the j^resc*ncc* ol somc*one who is not trying to disguise his feeling 
response, that we learn what the disvalue of injustice is, or deepen our abhor- 
rence of It. No doubt we can later imagine acts of injustice, but the di.svalue 
must first be* cx[K*rienced in real examples Hence* vve cannot in general learn 
about democratic values except by engaging directly or at second-hand (never 
as good, other things being ecjual) in demociacy as we alreads have it Tlie 
hhcT.d democratic yc*arning lor a thorough -going dc*mocracy is really cjuile 
empt\ oi cemtent, and can have n<^ place in any responsible educational 
pr< ^gramme 

related point concerns the general justilication of fastening on some one 
lorm of go\ eminent as the centre of political education In the work of Richard 
IViers we ma\’ see. desjhtc* the highly abstract justifications actually provided, 
a (trill comic tion tliat tlie best ol our traclilmns alread\ arc* wc*rc*i liln'ral 
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democralic ones, and a < very reasonable) desire to hang on lo them, or at least 
move forward from them (see, for example, Peters, 1966: Ch. XI, sections 1 
and 2). Some of his disciples, with their continued insistence that we are ‘not 
democratic enough*, breathe a totally different spirit from Peters, and show a 
cavalier readiness to ditch any tradition that does not measure up to their 
artificial yardstick (see P. While, 1973; 1983). But the getieral argument from 
tradition must be strong, since our public and political selves are largely con- 
stituted or fomied by inherited ways of behaving. When a country* s govern- 
ment repudiates established traditions, and sets out to change tilings in the 
name of Reason, countless acts of injustice are done lo indiv idual citizens, 
quite apart from the damage that may be inllicted on the social fabric - that 
loose framework ol institutions vv'hich enables individuals to live their private 
lives, Peters himself, ol course, and many of his successors talk rather compla- 
cently about our tradition of criticism'. But there must be limits to this. Change 
presuppo.ses continuity. Relentless criticism undermines confidence. In any 
case the theoretical accounts people give of our traditions diverge from one 
another In the end it is traditions or established practices that have the prior- 
ity. All this .strengthens the case for political education’s being centred on 
democracy, but it must start from the actual political traditions we hav'e, not 
(or not primarily) from some theoretical account ol them, let alone from pure 
the( )iy 



Some Democratic Values Discussed 

rVnd so we come at last to the democratic values which should provide the 
foundation of pc^litical education in our schools I can dt) no more* here than 
briefly discuss some of those values most commonly pul forw ard as democratic 
in philosophy of education, and show how they need to be criticized or modific^d 
in the light of what we have argued so tar about values and human nature. 1 
shall ck)se with some brief remarks about the education of such values. 

One of the most general problems relating to democratic values is the 
clasli between the individual and the social, or betwc*en the conception of 
society as composed of atomic individuals (as in most Social Contract theories) 
whose wills must be rationally aligned, and the conception of society as a 
solidaiy community where the general will’ can and should hold sway Lilieral 
democracy has, of course, favoured the first, but has itself become latelv more 
aware of the virtues of community, as the social cement holding our society 
togc*ther continues to dissolve Hence (he impression th;it community has 
sometimes htvn tat ked on to originally autonomy-centred lists c^f democratic 
v'aluc*s But there is a real tension here, vvliich c*dut ators must take c'ognisance 
of. The tension can only be intelligently, if partially, resolved where there is 
.in adet|u:ite understanding of the human person. Man needs community, of 
course, persons are social beings. But thev are not tattle or sheep, alw.ivs 
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level of their live.s; recall the phenomena of fashion, or the collective sadness 
after a national disaster). For man has a conscience, moral and intellectual, and 
must sometimes stand alone (though our moral and intellectual personaF - 
being must be reared on socially shared foundations). 

This inteipretation of the human person in terms of levels (further ex- 
plained in Dunlop, 198 i, cf. Dunlop. 1991) may also help us grasp the nettle 
of equality. No .sense at all can be made out of a claim that equality is, as such, 
a value. But. if tlie origins of the belief that it is lie in the judaeo-Christian idea 
iliat all human beings are equally persons in the eyes of God (all being equally 
far from God’s infinite goodness, and so on), then we may intelligii^ly locate 
the value of eciuality’ in the purely personal element of human being, and see 
it instantiated in the equal vote at elections, equalirx’ before the law, and the 
ec|ual right to contril:)ute to the formation of public opinion, But at the vital 
level of our being, at the level of individual talents, skills, capacities, instincts, 
and so on, which are all also lx*arers (^f value, no plausible case for a \ alue 
of equality can be made out. To what extent etjuality of income, opportunity’, 
and so on, will make for the recognition of formal personal equality, is a 
debatable point; but on the answer to that .sort of question depends any value 
that bestow able material equalities may have 

Liberty \s another controversial value, about whic h one may legitimately 
disagree. Clearly there is great value in a person's liberation from unju.st con- 
finement, and analogous situations, and the sheer formal exerci.se ot free will 
IS an aspect of human dignity, an expression ol the value ol human personliood 
Hui tlie whole discussion of liberU' (and of the closely related autonomy) in 
j^hik^sophy ot education has su tiered from the lil>eral assumption (taken ad 
ahsurdwn by Sanre) that the human person is somehow defined l)y liberty, 
and that this primal freedom is unbounded. Hut tlie human condition is largely 
founded on natural and social determinations 1 not least one's native language), 
and - since w e have no natural' outfit of real instincts to prompt our behav- 
iour - must be so. lliis is l)y no means the ^ame as claiming that tree will is 
an illusion. But it is to insist that freedom is limited, and that it is always 
iHHight at the price of restrictions. One must be bound a: one level (by natural 
dispo.sitions, [labils, principles, institutions, laws) to acc;uiic more Ireedom 
where it really matters - in the purely personal realm 

Tolerance is also far more problematic than usually realized. This moral 
c|ualitv goes closely with the humble admission that any person (including 
oneself ) may be wrong, tliat all are in any case o( limited capacities (including 
oneself ). and hence that nobody can achieve a God-like view ot the Whole, 
or be a c<Muplete embodiment of rationality. Hut when tolerance is interpreted 
as the value of live and let live' it tends to bring alxnit a reduction of all values 
to hedonic ones. 'I'he idea that 1 should simply accept everyone s beliefs and 
preferences u hateter they encourages the idea that l)eliels atid preferences 
arc* in themselves ummporlant - merely the expression of subjective whims 
The clash liere can. to my mind, only he resolved by acknowledging the sliared 
foundational restraints of community (there must be limits to tolerance), but 
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approaching; the other', in his personal f)ein^, w iih respec l and huimhry At its 
best, i^ailiameni lilustrales tins well. 

The discussion of tolerance reminds us once again how inipottant it is to 
keep alive the sense of respect or reverence for high value, and how easily 
re.^ponses to value can be written off as the expression of subjective wants. 
This decay ol a sense of value has been encouraged by the attack on social 
hierarchies of ail kinds. Fc'r, howe\er iniperiectly (and it always /.s iniperfec tlv) 
ifie> do It, iuiman hierarchies .symbolize value*hierarchies. Thev are also an 
essential need ol om vital oi .vKiai being, as the Socialist Simone Weil saw; 
de.stroy the dd hieiaicliies and their place will always l>e taken h\ new one.v 
Two related questions then suggc*st themselves first, do tl;e e.xi.sting hier- 
archies, (jr some ol tliem, in the long run help or hinder the sense of value? 
Second, how well do they rc.dlect the imiltipli«.ily of value and types of value, 
and the relations between values? The importance hierarchv (better, of 
hieraiehies) may be acknowledged without wishing to transform soc'ic*ty into 
a standing army. Tliere need he noiliing authoritarian about this acknow ledg- 
ment of our real natures I. liberal democrats are all tcK) often c^bscssed by their 
ini[>atient desire to recreate society on the model ol personal being only - 
w itiiout Its vital or amiiial substruclure. 

An iiii|)ortan< set of wikies c luster round the idea ol citi/ensliip. irKluding 
tlie moral values v)f responsibility and public-spinteciness l\ing behind it is 
the idea of participation, the .sense of being part of tlie show ', w ith a i<)b to 
do to keep I? on the road Ir draws attention to iIk* fact that the people are, 
at the least, partners in government, U) w hom the personnel of government are 
m the end answerable and Irom w iiom they must derive their ultimate .support 
and tale to govern Some democ ratic trad.lions ,ilsn strongly c<*nnecl it w ith 
loyalty and patriotism. The forna^r implies a readiness logo on supporting the 
< o!Vstiiution, or one s [xirty, even when its leaders make mistakes or do things 
one ciisaj)proves ol (though, of course, there will lie limits to ihis). The latter, 
m the sense of love for one’s country-', is often confused w ith nationalism, and 
pilloried In some liberal clenuHrat'' Cdearl> the idea of Rationality, as an all- 
embracing value from which all others are derived, fias in the end no place for 
the parlicular and personal, fhis is of a piece with die liberal disregard of 
human realities. Hut patrioti.sm does not entail false beliefs about onc*s coup' 
try*; K)ve ol country' is a kind of gratitude — one lov es one s country because 
It IS one's own, is thoroughly familiar, and has done muc h to make one the 
person one is - analogously to filial lov e It is ol course tnie that anv love for 
the particular implies relative indifference to what is not pari o. it possible 
hostility, tlierefore, to the out-group'. Tins very general problem of lov-e c'an 
only he solved by distinguishing types and lev els of obligation, obviously the 
moral rs. as such, the business of humanity, and expresses the experience of 
tlie human race, though actual concrete moralities will be given to the indi- 
vidual as largely constituted hy special and coiitiacluai obligations to family, 
Inends, employers, colleagues, neighlxnirs, fellow-citizens, ,md so on. in a 
range ol ever widening circles of application and diminished utgeruv 
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Other Values in Political Education 



In so lai as niir j^eneral cniutTn is political education in a country with clc*nM)> 
cralic traditions, the \ alues just disc ussed, togelhcT with other hnuci and j^en- 
cral values, need to be supplemented with a host ol other, mostly lower, 
values ol political thinking and action, suc h as the values ot timing, leadership, 
the Ibnnation of public opinion, compromise, imagination, balance, political 
VC ill. vision and inspiration, confidence building, aiul so on lliey relied the 
fact that politics is in the end. about trying to improve things (inserting the 
corpoialely desirable into the texture of liistorical reality), not just about de- 
ciding what ought to be* clone But, m so far as c|ualily of politic al lieliaviour. 
that IS. the way the various institulions of our f^oluica! life are properly used, 
or, allernaleK . cxplc^ilc'd, cle|iends hcMVily on rc*sponse to moral value as 
Mich. .1 gener.il morai education w'ill he an indisfvnsable prelude to it. Tnless 
we can c|iiile simply trust those who form the pcisonnci of government and 
closely influence its decisions, disillusion with |M)liln.> ([uickly grows and the 
llucMt o! ft iiaiiianam.sm grenvs with il. 



Education in Democratic Political Value.s 

It might sec-ni from vvi:at has l>c*en argued above ih.il fioluical education wouki 
Ik‘ !h*sI achieved in setting up msiiuilions .mcl practice's in schools which 
rc'llc'clc'c! on a small scale the polith al instilutions of societv at Luge u e in 
litx ial dc-inoc rahe Lingu.ige. making M hools more clc'moc ratic i 1 h.ivv arguc’<l 
elsewhere that ihts would Ik* a mistake (Dunlop, Brielly. our political 

insliuiiions preMip|M)se use ramer th.in misuse’ Moral malunty is taken for 
granted, whereas schools are suH trving l<» develop it iti their pupils. Again, 
scIkjoI teaelimg, or real educ ation as opposed to insimetion. rec|Uires hierar- 
chy (al least ot le.ic tiers ovei iaughr. where. is political pafliu|\ition - m our 
tradition — tecjuiies liHiiial ecpiahlv . II the si^liool is to do its ji)l> it must he a 
(omnumity. where, lo a large extent, pupils are being initiated into a common 
culture Thus the scope for clemocralizing' schools m any importani sease is 
bound lu be pretty limited, though there is n<i f!^; ■' nxun for class elections 
u II. Lo.'. ntfiees. and lor strictly limitexi )Miiitieal activr at year <>r school level 
The \ .lines ol politic .d cducMlion. with its foundational moral education, 
will liave to l)c handed on in other ways, for the most [urt A chapter about 
value’s is not » ie place to develoj'» .1 tre.itment of nior.d oblig.ition. sotliis miM 
Ih’ le ft on one side Hut the prime way in whit h sc*nsiiivity to values m general 
IS dc’Vc’lojH’d is b> draw ing jnipils' attention to values, as they ire encountc’ied 
111 lust^M'i.^I and litc i UN exatnpk s, .ind the obiecis « »f othc’r sch(»o| sub)c‘cts. 
,ind in the’ litc' of St in w »1 ,irul M K K’t' ( M’c’ also ( ’h ^olDunloj'. IUmi) As vv t* 
have implied, this incukation f)f values is not a merelv inlelleclual mattei not 
s imply a inaUc'r « )l naming ihinp.s .mcl has ing them re< ailed Hit' full exjurience 
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of values has somelliin>» ernohonal al)oul il. Hence teachers must themselves 
he responsive to values, and not seek to disguise this '['hey iiuisi show values, 
supplementing the merely intellectual reference In tone of voice, facial ex- 
pression. gesture and deportment If the natural hierarc hical relation l)et\\ een 
old and young is not being interfered with by other factors (such as dee|)- 
rooted cultural or jXTsonal alienation), this must have its ellett m time, but is 
not something easily laiuilated or controlled Subject matter can certainly Ik* 
diosen with a view to its value-illustrative potential hut there is li**le scope for 
anything in the nature of exercises in \ alue-appret iation Far more important 
is the general attempt tt> tle\eh)|) an attiuKle ot ri*verenl attention to the world, 
a gr<)\\mg ability to put one s t)\vn crmcerns aside and he simply resjionsive 
to the wctIcI (and its contents) with hean and mind' 

riiis will, of course, happen fairb naturally if teachers are allow d to relax 
with their j^ujiils. and do not feel the neeri to inhibit their usual resj)onsc*s to 
I'HjIilical .iiul other \ .iluaiion.tl suh|ecl-matler (though it is. dI murse. vastly 
easier in the early years o| sdiooling than in the years of adolescence) Theie 
IS some danger ot indoctrination here. but. ratlica than emasculate educational 
transactions by making some* value-content taboo, sc hools can trv to c*nsure a 
balance ol poliiical orient.ition among the teac hers of various subjects, or at 
least ol particular classes, and above ail ensure ihai the teachers lullv apfne- 
ciate the* virtue’s or positive value’s ol the traditions they do not actually hold 
as liieirown It is .m essential part o all v .due educ ation, above all in anv kind 
of ctemocratic tradition, to show liovv one may do justice to an oi^ponent while 
not agrc’emg with him 

It mav be objected that I have said rc’markably little about reasoning' 
here The cause* is simple. Adeejuate rc’asoning in political, moral and other 
prcKlominantlv v. ilu.iiion.il contexts. .in adc*<|uatc* grasp ol v.ilues 

V alue-c'cluc .ition, in anv sj^here. is thus the* found.ilion ol rc’ason in tliat s|)hc'ic*. 
not its product (llc’iice, too. the* vvoc’lui in.idc’cjuac v ol sec’ing persons prima- 
rilv as ihoosers. or j)ractic.il reasoners. the c rucial jHior sphere of recepiiv iiv 
~ o' aking in the wealth ol the world s values - js lelt out of the pic lure ) This 
F.as long been ignored In educators, me snu n/ed by the endeavour to subject 
all values (and choices) to the one single but mythical K.itionality No wonder 
RS Pc’ters and other liberal democrats weiv aecusc’d by various left-wing 
thinkc’rs ot inij'tosing knovvlc*dgc tor conin)|' (^lnmg. b)""]! These ertties of 
libera! c*ducalion had an important point Vi e can accept that while emphatic 
allv rc’jc c ting llieir own line For in the end consnujtionalism (whicli sets strict 
limits tv) governmental power and makes its wielders accountahle to the 
jH'ople). respect lor moral values m puNic life and for the uni(|ue value r>f the 
mdiVKlu.d (H‘isi»t). }s. tn mv 'wvn view, lai moie Iikelv to -survive m a mou 
conservative democratic setting (this li.is hllle to do witli the present (‘onserva 
live Paitv'). than a lilHfiil clennKratK om* Mut this should form no p.m o! 

eviucation as mkIi If should In* ( Ic’ar hv now that the* abiliiv to be* 
rc*s|'x »nsiv c* It ) llu* V a lues ( ,1 nd e \ < 'nui.illv . di'^v .1 hu ^ i oui ifiidii »ns is w 1 lai 
Mhof»|s should Ih* |Homoimg m this splurc*. .iml this mi*ans values vvlurever 
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fliey arc lo lx* lound. It d<x*s not preclude eventual chanj*e; hut it does jxo\ ide 
an essential prelude to rational change 
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Chapter 7 



Values in the Arts 



iJcu’ui Best 



AliSlKAC'.T There (ov thfve pnmipal intenlepeNcieni strands in 
the ar^nmcfit (tj thrs chapter a) t<f popular assutuptums. 

tallies in the arls are fully (thjectuv. h) a central characteristic uf 
the ails IS that they can offer insights intu life-tsstws aiul thus the 
Killies ecpre.sseii in the arts lan influence attitudes to life )^ener 
ally, and c) the main conthhution of education generally k. or 
should he. to ofien fresh honzems if thought, feeling and value It 
IS the ohjectirity <f values which allows this [xissihility In this 
the (ills can hair a seinnial injliience on /leixmality 
i a 7 vli tpinen t. hy ojfen n^ ival alteniati i e /x iSs ihilit les ( f hei / /^ Th is 
IS the niftst pnfifund. penasive. yet widely neglected, fxnentiat 
l alue (f what can learned fmin the arts, and hy no means 
only in the Jonna! eilucation s\'stem The almost uniivrsa! confla- 
tion if the (ii^thetic aiu.' the ailistic tends to tnnalize the arts, 
and IS coniliicive tit the suhji*ctiirsni uhich is still so self 
defeatintfiy pnwalent antonj^ arts educators Hence this chapter is 
Ktt¥tcef'ned iviih artistn . lutf c^iliudtion 



Preface 

I he hut K miMHKk-isi« hkI lopu <*l the x.iUk s intriiisK to iIk' arts 

invnKcs almosi. if not c\une. the whole ol philosophy ol llie arts I shall outline 
iIkm jU(.*sMMns which seem to me ol ^^realest educal’.orul importance and al)i>ut 
vvimli there is the most w idc*s['^read persisu*nt and dama^int: (.onhision isc‘e 
hesi. f«)r more thonni>^h explanation of these' issues » 

there iire tiuec* t Iom,. 1> reLued in'* wliiLli I ”>lial} ciMiskUi 

1 t)te oh)eclivil\ ol \alues. 

2 the reiationslup ol the arts to lile generalh, 

A opK'nm^ horizons ol leelln^. understandin^i and value 

I shall apj>nM< h these print ipal themes via the Keneralh unreto^ni^ed tlistim- 
ti(*n Kaween tlie aestheik and the jiIiMk 
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Hefc'rc l)cj»inning, il may be* worth inserting a cautionary note. A richly 
rewarding aspect of the arts is that they are so immensely varied in eha racier. 
It IS important to he aware of tliis. for there is a common tendency to distort 
or limit this widely varied character in considering the arts in general. This 
tlangcr is implicit in assumption.s and explicit assertions that the arts constitute 
a generic community The doctrine of generic arts was until recently gaining 
ground, and there was a danger of its infomiing airriculum polic7. but it is 
now. fortunately, largels and rightly discredited ‘ 



The Aesthetic and the Artistic 

nie ariislic is still widely, almost t^iversalK , conflated with the aesthetic, or 
at Ic'Ust any distinction betwcvp^ie two coiucj)ts is l^lurred anci confusc'cl 
Tins confusion is often expressed in the, usually implicit. j.s,Mimption that the 
artistic is a species of the aesthetic The ciiv..nclion may at first sight appear to 
amount merely to verl>al (juibbling, but reflcHiion reveals that it has substantial 
implications which cannot be adec^uately considered here However, I offer 
an outline, since il is central to the c|iic*stion of \aluc*s, and it explains why this 
c lvipter is concernc'd with artistic . rather than aesthetic, value 

By contrast with the generally assumed cop Mat ion. I argue that the aes- 
ihcMic and the artistic are two distinct, if sumetimes interdependent, concepts 
The two most important. < loseh related, aspc*cts of the disiinctkin arc* a) in 
genc*ral, far mote* undersianclmg is involved in artistic than in ac'sthetic judg- 
ments, and d)) the failure to recognize it connives m the pres alent trivializang 
of the art.', as involving mere .subjective preferences, i e. the assumption that an 
artistic judginenl amounts merely to whclhci one likes the work ?>r not 

for c'xample, one may grcMth appreciate Indian ila.vNical dance without 
imcIcTsiancling the soiiholii- movc*mc*nls which at least largely constitute its 
meaning In such a case, one s appreciation is ob\ iousiy aesthc'tic it cannot be 
artisiK. since <mc lacks the relevant understanding Numerous such examples 
could be* c ited Iroiii .ill the* .iris This clearls inciicaic’s ih.it llieie are two distinct 
ioncepls Neve rthelc*ss. thc*y m.i\ Ik* related For instance, wlierc* one cI<k*s have* 
the rcl».*vant understanding, an aesthetic appreciation of the cl.inters move- 
iiienls may be part of ones artistic appreciation of the dance perfonnance 
.‘Wsthetic judgments mav Ik* made aivnii almo>i anvihmg Hence a prac 
lical danger of the conflation is ifiji it could fie seen as legitimizing a reduc- 
11 in. or even the elimination, of arts leac hing in scIvkiIs Aesthetic educ.ilion’. 
regardc^d Uinmidligihlv) as the clevc*lopinenl (>f a general faculty', including 
the arts, could lu* achie\c*d by taking clnldren on nature-walks, watching sun- 
'-efs etc , without the unncccssan ex|x*nse of arts resoun e**. a:vJ teat fiers Ilia! 
this IS MM abstrac! clanger is shown In ihe <*xamples in primary sth<M»Is Slic'd 
b\ la\lf*r .mil Nmlrrw s i }«r )A i 
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Beauty 

Some years a>»o a leuer w as wnllen to a journal oh|eclin>» to a paper in w liich 
I lud argued for the objeeiiviiy of anisne afipreeialioii The author objected 
that my argument w .is .1 str.iw m.m. since, lie insisted, the real issue, which has 
tor centuries been the principal quest ot ['ilnlosophy of the arts, concerns su( h 
explicitly c^vaiuative judgments as, This is a beaulilul painting.' 

He was nglii that this has lK*en the traditional quest of the philosopher, 
Hut that cjuest is thoroughly misconceived It is the jxrsi^teni conllaii<jii of tlic 
iiesthetic and the artistic wliich is the .straw man: the traditional assumption 
that beauty (or, worse. Beauty) is the central issue is integral to it Despite this 
still-prc'valent assumption (perhaps especially in continental Hiirope). cjues- 
1 10ns of l)c*auty are usually irrelc*\ant to artistic .ijiprc'ciaiion Imagine going to 
musit concerts, plays, art-exhifiitions, etc with someone who sa\s he apjire- 
Males i 1 h*sc ails. \ cl who, when asked for his opinion of a work, always 
rc'plies It IS (or is not) IkmuIiIuI , or some similar comment. We ask his opin- 
ion of shakesj^eare s Kni^ Aevr/ and Dosioiev.sky's Ihe Bmthers Knramnzor, 
and ag.un he replies lliey are beautiful' It this were the only kind of re- 
sponsi* he made, that would coioiitutc good giounds lor bclic\mg that he 
Uieheti tlie al>iht\ lor aitisiK apfueuaiion One would fu* ivw ildered, for ex 
ample, it, following a powerful jnoduction of Shakespeare s Measure fur 
Measure, one weu* to he asked w hether tlie j'llay was heauliliil. That may Iv 
an inlelhgif)le i|uestion alxuit some works of art. lor instance hallet. but for 
mans it would m.ike little (>r no st'iise ih<»sc* with .1 high rc'garcl for 

I raniis Bacon s works are unlikely to regard them as beautiful Indeed, many 
artists would, justihablv. regard it as insulting to have their work discussed in 
terms • if l)eaul\ It has been s,nc! tli.it beaiii\ is wli.ii ilu* bourgeoisie pavs the 
artist lor 

Arlislic apprcc lalioii is rather rc-vealed in the ability, lor inst.mce. to clis 
cuss, reiogm/e. and propose \alid and [Haceplivc mterprelatioiis. and to gi\c- 
rcMsons lor w hat one v.ilues in a work In man\ c ases aestlietic ludgnenls may 
amount simply to individual prcTerence or subjective taste, as. tor in.siance, in 
the c hoke of ice cream. house-dc*corations etc lliese mav imolve little or no 
rational or cogniliw content In other cases, such as gvtnnastics and other 
s|Toris. valid ac*sthetic judgments do retjuire rc*levani undcTstanding ^’et since 
.lesiheiic )udgmc*nls i.ui o|ic*n Iv p!au.sil)|y rc*gardc‘d as expressions of mere 
suhjective preferciu c . to fail to distinguish the aesthetic and the .misiu m.n he 
to Miiinive m the perniciously prevalent misconception that artistic apfuecia 
lion IS also a matter of mere non-rational, subjc'ctive taste or prefc*renc e. 01 ih.it 
ailislic salues arc* nierelv a mailer of indivicliial ps\cho|«)g> 

Thus the* failure recogni/e tlie imjvinanie of the disimclion fviween 
tlir .H sthctic ,md the ailishc mav ccuilribute largelv to tlie tm lali/ation of ilie 
jvMrnii.il rdiic atinn.ll value of the arts 
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The Objectivity of Values 

AnistK* appreciilUon and trcahon arc* liilK objc'cinc*. in ihal artistic jud^inc'iits 
arc supponahk* by rc*ason.s w liidi rc‘ic*r to one* s understanding ot c|ualiiic*s of 
the* olijcct An ob|cvt!on is somc*tinic*s raisc*d whidi is doscMv related to. or part 
of. the deeply embedded misconcef^tion conMdereJ al)o\e. ttamel) (hat c*ven 
tliough judgments of meaning and interpretation may be* ansv*erahle to ra- 
tional discussion. thc*sc* are irrc*lc*vant t<) the centra! Issue, which Is tliat ol wiluc* 
judgments 

Hut litis oltjeclion is contused, sinc e (^h\ iously one cannot make* an intel- 
ligible value judgment unless one underst.inds the work. K\a I nation is insepa- 
rable from undc*rsianding For instance*, one's c*valuation may chartgc*. c*\c*n 
raclicallv. if one comes to recogm/e liiat a work contains ironic or (Mher sulttie- 
lic*s w hich one* liad [previously lai!c*d to aftprec late More obviously, some 
evaluative juvlgmenls are incompaiibk' wiiii certain interprc*latirns 

More* inifporlant. this re\eals one* o! ihe mo*^i w idc‘-nmgmg and pernicious 
assumptions i.l the traditional subjecliVLsi dc/virine. namc*l\ that value judg- 
ments are necessarily merely suhjeclive This misc<pncepiu)n is surprisingly 
persistent For ewn cursor, reflc-clion rc*\eals that it it wer-* tnie that \alue 
judgmenfs wc*rc* mere* subjective e\prc*ssions ot indniclual prefercTice or |)s\- 
chology. then //cj educatton at all. in (Oij- subiecl. would be possible Vnv lo 
learn any discipline, including, leu example, in the sciences and mathematics, 
is to learn lo discriminate what counts objectively as good or bad. valid or lc*ss 
valid, within it. Tliat is. to be educ ated m arn sub|c*ct or art*a ot knowledge is 
to Icxirn l<^ grasp and use. [Practical! y. its objective cr;teri;» ol \ a!ue One has, 
ft>r instance, to learn wh.it counl.s as belter or woise reasoning, or e\icJence. 
and clearly this is lo evaluate One could not have even the slightest under- 
standing ot . nv sulpjecl w ilhoul learning lo evaluate h> its c riteria. 

It IS ol die utmost importance, not only for the arts but lor mcpialiiy and 
education generalh. to eradic ate the remarkal»lv prevalent yet seriouslv clam 
aging nascoiiceptioi. that value jiiclgmenls are [Purely sulpjective. For example, 
in discussion pc*oplc* otien say Oh. that's just a \aluc* judgment . a> it that is 
the end of the matter, in that v.due judgment'- are assvimecl uncjuestionably to 
Ik expressions of mere sulpjecli\c* [preference's, to v\hic!i tlu' notion * \ objec 
live* rc-asoning Ins no application ^‘el. on the conlraiA . so lar Iron Iving the 
ctul n\ the mallei. Hu* ex[Pu*ssion ol .1 value* jiidgmc'ni is only ih.' hrifjfnnn^ii 
since, ol course. (UPe can and c liaraclerisUc alK docs gue reasons to su[P[>ort 
It. One mav l>e mistaken, ilu ie may lv ditterenccs ol opinion, but sim h |m>s- 
sibihlies necessarily [presu[ppose olpjectivc* crileru winch constitute itie sen -e ot 
su< h dillerentes and the re.lsc^n^ offered in su[>port 

\Miaf creates consiclerablc' contusion alwnit. and imnece.\sar\ o[ppoMlion 
to. the notion that values can he objedive is a [vcisisicnt m>sconcc*[>» on alniut 
t^bn*<tmtv In arguing that no cdu« alion makes sense ii all. w hether m the .irts 
01 in other diMiplim s, without objective inlena o| \ ilue. ! am certamK not 
conte nding ilial ilu ie ate- necessanlv absoluie values ( )u the conttarv. what ! 



am saying, lo rc(X‘ay is tiui Ux" objcxlisilv of valut* judgmeni.s consists in the 
possibility ot gi\ing supporting reasons In reference to one's understanding of 
qualities o| the object Hut this ans\s erabihtv to reason does nc»l in the least 
mi[>ly a single delimiive interpretation, or evaluation The seienceN are rightly 
accc'pic'd unc|Uc‘snonaliK as fulh ob|c*eti\e diseiplines Vet fundamental changes 
of conception and dillerence^ oI mlc rpieiaiion occiii even in the most soundly 
establishetl sc ientific theoricvs T he clistinguished nuiheniaiic lan and astrono* 
mcT bondi w rites: 



! ic'gaici the ‘»c‘i\ use <>[ the* wuici lad as misjeaciing Ixvausc* lact is 
an emotive woid which suggests soniedimg haici and liim h'c‘t| 
ccat.iin cApeiimenls that wca*" interpic*tc*cl in a [^artic ular wa\ in ihcar 
da\ we now micTpivi i| Me* clilleic*ml\ - but the\ wvie claimed as 
lac Is 111 the )s.: da\ ^ i 

I Ik* philos(/plier of scic*rue. Ihonowshi. make's a snnilai |>omt 

llie wodcl IS not a h\ed. solid aira\ ol objects, lor it cannot lx* lully 
sc‘paiatc*cl from our perce ption of it It shifts undc*i out ga/e. and the 
k’Ktw ledge* that il Welds i,as lx mieipieU'ci In us 

'■loi c‘o\ vJ , tile iutlii»n Ilf dii tc'iei 1 C c s i »{ cjpiiiMMi, so 'ai from sujiporting 
subjeein isni. aeUialf\ make's I’.o sc*rise on a snbjc'c li\ ist basis If w)u and I 
disjgKt*. there* is a f)osition which one of iis asserts and llie other denies, and 
an mi|i!ieit agri.*eim*n! al>out wfiu ob|eetieel\ c‘'unis j'* a leason which sup 
(>ons niie « >1 the 5 >thc*r W iliiout sut^h j Ixukgrouncl ol c ulturally shared grounds 
of latiotialiiv there could he no in the notion of disagreeriieni. or differ- 

ciKes..l opinion (>ii a subic'ciisisi basis a clisagrcvmc'nt would amount merelv 
l« * |H*rson.d prelc*rc'nc c's passing h\ e'ac h <)iher. and that e<*ulcl not count as 
clisagK*c*nu*nt at all 1 hsagreemetits, and ciunges of mlerpre: Mion, arc* cfiarae- 
tc'ristic of the M xiices not dcs/utc bu! fK'tintsc their lulK ob|ecti\e natuie 
1 Ik* ohj'.‘cti\c* criteria of anv clisiophiie. mcludmg thc' arts aricl sciences, consti- 
tute- the sense of wfial counts as support lor ihe contending |X)siU(»ns. and 
therefore* the* notion of clisagreemen; would make ne> sense without such 
oi)|c*c ti\ c* iwileru 

A persistc*nt source ol confusion, then, wfiich distorts the character of 
kno\s ledge geneialK, is an me ohc*rc*n(ly rigid assumption alx>ui thc* nature of 
ob)c*cii\ily llie deep roe )U*cl comic tion is tha! ob|c*cti\ity eoncc'ms absolute 
and universal taels T^Il^ is a source* c>l the prevalent assumption that (lie arts, 

an..! artisiK \.une-s .irrpijic'ls subji** iis**. sin».u artisin \ aliic's aie < ’In ious|\ not 

.ibvilute and umw*is.d | he most damaging asjx*ct of tins M.*lf cleteafing as 
svimpt i< >i I is ( oal it < opt innc* > i be* w le li Is t ,ni\ ,i ssc'cl II ilpitc itl\ or c'xplie il l\ b\ 
arts educatois and ihe'oiisis themse is c s ' |i p. sm.dl wonde i that the if1s .in* 
marginah/ed in cducanon anei sc/eicis and that ailislie salues ate* dismissed 
.i>n of fv • serious signifie ,uu e‘. whcMi arts pmta.gomsis themsehfs prenlaiMi a 
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cloclrinc which carries the ineviial')le eonsec|uence that there is no legitimate 
place for the arts in education. Vet, sadly, even among ans teachers and 
theori.sts. the unquestioned assumption that artistic values are subjective dies 
hard - ind<vd, it shows n<^ symptom yet even of a terminal u.sease. 

This deeply confused assumption is part ol w hat ! call tlic* of two 

supposedly distinct and inimical mental realms or faculties - on one hand an 
objective tin the mcohererUly narrow sciise)/cognitive/ rational realm; and on 
the other hand, a suhjectivedeeling creative personal realm. Value )udgmenls 
are supposed to he pan of this latter categorv of the sub|ecti\e. 

I'o put the point hrietly. this sub)ecti\isl Mvlh presupposes a grossly 
oversimple concef^tion of objecti itv , which bj)th caricatures the sciences, and 
c(*iisigns the ails lo marginali/.eci irivialitv' It has to he clearly recognized that 
llie sciences, uncjuesiicinecl [paradigms of objectivity, are emphatically no! 
concerned with absolute, universal, im;iginalion-free, wilue-aseplic lads: the 
;irts are eni; liaticallv concerned with non-ralional, non-cognitive, occult, 
sulqeclive feelings. The sciences necessarilv involve imagination and value 
judgments, as do the ails the* .irts ,ire as olijts iiw and rational as the* scic*ncc*s 



Reading .Uivnnn.cjs In 

A common mistake, wliich conlrihutes to the assumption that anistic values 
iiuisi he subjective, is lo lake it that any values ailrilnued to a work of art are 
merely rcMcl in Tliis would rc*nder unintelligible* any f^ossiblliiy ol valid inter- 
pretation and thus r>| artistic meaning ^'el, on the contrary , what constitutes 
a valid interpretation is that it is not read in. but is objectively supported by 
relerence lo features of the work To say that a judgment of artistic value is 
read in to I Ik* work is to discredit liul judgment: to the extent that it is read 
in it is mval'cl. To be valid, illuminating ana enriching, a judgment has, for 
instance*, lo be upported W' the text, the score, the painting, the f'lerformance, 
In ll'is respect there is e\,id parallel with ilu* objediviiv of the stuiues. 

where a valid conclusion has lo be supported 1)\ the evidence 

An important aspect of education in the arts is learning lo recognize and 
cradKaic* readings m. and de\cT>pmg the al»ihlv fui making and .qipietiating 
inc re.isinglv percc*plive, ol^jeclive interpretations and evaluations ol the works 
nt art lliemsc*l\ c’s 



. 'C UitH 

\ feiatc*c! and c*fjually common miv on< c j^tion is to jssunu* or contend lh;il 
aiiistrc values consist m person. il asscwiations It |s inie dial m some* cases 
asst H lati* »ns m.iv U* p.mlv M*lev at>i im iiIisIh nie.imng and value* but obvi- 
oiislv not (iNViwsm lation can lx* rede v.mi 11i.it I m.iy ftvl sad when I hear llie 
jovful first movement o! a Schulxn string t|uaitcl. iKcauM.’ (d its associations 
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Willi a vioiinisi-fricnd who died years ago, is coniplelely irrelevant to its mean- 
ing and artistic value. Such a response, indeeil, could not count as a res[)onse 
ot artistic appreciation, since it would not he identified hy, or logically related 
to. objective iealures ol the music.. Indeed, il it he supposed that all meaning, 
whether artistic or linguistic, consists entirely o| individual associations, then 
there could he no meaning at all: even cursor\ rc*tleclion re\eals the* suppo- 
Mlioii as senseless 

In most cases personal assoc iations are not necessar>' lor liie appreciation 
ot artistic meaning and value. Sometimes associations mav he reejuired, as, tor 
instance, m a cartoon lampooning Mrs Thatcher, hut in most cases such asso- 
ciations, which reejuire prior experience, are ncM nec c*ssar>‘. Il is of the utmost 
importance* educationally i(> ic'cc.^gm/e tiial thcic* i^ a huge* range* ot value’s 
winch can he acc|uirecl tlirough involvement with the arts. Clearly, children 
le*arn to understand and respond to numerous lite situations through siorie*s. 
lite*rature*. plas -acting and so on we*ll hetore* the*y have* e*nc()unicre*d similar 
Mliiations in lile* Artistic , moral and oihe*r \alue*saic* im{)hcit in such le*arning. 
mainly, at first, through immediate response, and then through retlection This, 
as I shall argue later, is the most powc*rtul educ ational potemiial of the arts I’art 
ol the reason tor this powerful learning-potential is precisely that associations 
.ire in.'t nece*ssar\ tor the ap[>re*c laiion of \ alue*s 

It IS mie, and impoiiant. that a general experience ol hie is nece.ssan lor 
aclc’cju.ite iippiec lat ion oi \er\ inaiu woiks ol ait. which is wh) ve*r\ young 
e liildrc’n are incapable of appre^ciatmg Shakespeare or Tolstoy .Moreover, there 
nia\ he* no sharj') distinetton he*lwc*c*ri rele*\ant .ism )c!ati< »n and geiic*Ml Iilc*- 
c*X[>e!ieiKe Nrveniieiess. in general. pe*rsonal asM^iations an* not nc< cssan 
loi the- .ippicH lalion and le.irning ol the values involved in ar1s c‘du( ation 



luiliruliiiiltt\ 

A re*!.itecl lenelencN is *o issiimc* that the inJividualite ol resp<mse. wliicii is 
.such :in important c harac teristic of in\ oh c*ment w ith the* arts, nccessaiih mi- 
plie*s the* suh|c*c tie ii\ ol value's la »r example*, a good leachc*r is conec*nu*d. .is 
tar a'' posvll5|^^■ uajj what o nglii loi ruth student, and with the most fnntlul 
and enru lung cU*velopmenl nf each siudenl s mdmchul ahiln:c*s and I'wgential 
^ el. St » Ml Inuii thc'rc* lx*mg .in\ c( infhi ; ]>c*tw c i*n this k * ern lot inch\ idu.ilily. 
and tlie giasp ol oh|ecli\e* c riteria of value*, r is the ohK*cti\e critofi.i which 
give sense to the notion c»l individual value and [xiiennal 

^X ith respect to moral value Haml'.rough make s the [xunt 

the* tael that a tailor r ’eds to make .1 dilfeieni suit pir ej'. h »*l 
us does not mean th it there .uv no rights and w rongs 4 iIh»ui iIk* 
cjiiesiion whether your suit or mine* is 1 gfx»d hi On the contr.irv it 
IS ['reuse h. Iviaiisc he* seeks to provide lor each <»l us a suit that will 
li.ive the flight fit that the* tail' »r must t.tke ac c ouni c > 1 1 -m incliv idu.ihlic s 
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of luiild In pursuit <>l llic ohjctlivcK' correct solution ot his practical 
prt)l^lcin he must l)c* decisively inlluenced by the* relativ ity ot the hi ot 
clothes to wearer . . . Similar examples may be tnclefinilel>' multiplied. 
Children ol clilfereni a>»es reciuiie different amounts and kinds of lood, 
different |')alienis in diflereni eondilions need different dru>»s and op- 
erations . . (.irtumsiance^ ob|i-cli\eiy allei ca.^es 

indeed, because of the mtrinsie complexity, scope, and need tor very' sensitive 
individual )ud>;ment, the necessity for ri>»orous objectivity may Ik* even greater, 
and may pose )»rc*ater dilhculiN , in the arts than in other subjects. \Xithout 
reah/m>; it. the leai her may be templed to relax into tlu* self-indulgence ot 
implicitiv imyiosing her or his own kinds of approach to art. but to do so may 
limit the siudcmrs indiv idual dc*velopmc*nt. To hc*!p each student to clc*vc*lop 
her or his ///cZ/z /c/z/^// |'>oic*ntial make's str’ngenl dcMiiands on the* tc*ac her s ability 
to make rigorously objeclive value nidgnu*nts 

Ihe contusion here ansc*s jrom a commenciabje emphasis on. but a mis- 
concefMion about, the importance ol individual res|)onse in arts education. 
The appreciation ol artistic v'alue is certainly an mcliviclua! matter, in that to 
a[>|Mc‘ciate fully a work of art one must have experienced and thought about 
It tor oneself But so far Tom implying subjeclivisni. that amounts to a repu- 
diation of subjectivism. For what can exjXTience and thought amount to here 
if ti IS not ot and about the vvork^ 'i'he resfionse is not simply a subjective 
c*X|X*riencc*; it cloc*s not depend exciusivc*ly ujioii the altitude or p.s\'clu>k)gy’ r>l 
the mdividual sfx'ciaior or ariisl I’hc j'loinl becomes pamcularly clear when 
in\e considers working out ones own evaluations ot art To f<xus one s 
< )w n c‘val nations. iclc*nlihc*d by one s uncler.slancling ol the work, unclerlinc*s the* 
j->omt that the work must be independent ot the sjx'cialor. Individual clilier 
enec's ot c'valualivc* resj^onscs tK'cc'ssanly ha\c\ *uul arise Irom. limits. These 
limits are what give* sc*nsc* to the notion ot evaluation lieyond cvriatn limits, 
one' s rc'sponse could not count as an expression of indiv iduality. but would 
reveal a lack of understanding Xat anvlhtn^i^ can count as an evaluative re- 
sj^onsc* to a work of art. z/oZ (wylhm,{^ can count a*> a reason lor evaluation 
'Im suniman/e a cc'niral point which reijinres (or'isidc'iably more elucida- 
tion. it is a jiiolouixlly misconceived dichotomy - a dichotoiViy which is cre*- 
ated by. or an exj^rc'ssion of. subjectivism - to rc‘g.ird artistic values as either 
objc'c tivc'ly in the work of an. or subjecltvely in jX'oj'ile Hie fx'rsonal, indi- 
vidual involvement and ic-sponse c hatac tensik ol the ap|Hecution of artistic 
v alues is the apprc'c i.ition ot objc'cliv e (jualilic's ot the work 

Art and life 

The l«>regoing discussion r.iise ,i lurilK'r. ediic alion.illv ciuciai. .is[)c‘ct ol the 
aesthetic aitistic disliiulion. which icvcmIs the insc’|)*u*il^lc rcTitu jnshij'i ot the' 
tluc'c mam su.incls «)l mv c hapter I c't us apj^iojc h the (jiiesiion bv considermg 
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again the a^mmon misconception that the aesthetic and the artistic are aspects 
of the same aesthetic concept. For mst„ince. Beardsley writes that. 

many natural objects, *uch as mountains and trees seem to ha\e a 
value that is closely akin to that ot artworks. This kinship can easily 
be explained in terms of aesthetic \ alue . . ( I9"^9 '^a6). 

rhis seems m me such a remarkably implausible thing to say that one imme 
diately suspects the influence of a deeply embedded, unquestioned precon- 
ception For how. otherv\ ise, could it Ik* seriously supposed that ITich s Cioldhei}^ 
X'uruitnnis. Ibsen s A [foiise, a Japanese Noh pla\ . and an Indian raga 

are closcMy akin to mountains and trees-^ Is there a kinship bet\\c*en the* oak 
trees m niy garden, and the film Schindlers List' Can this supposed kinship 
be explained at all, let alone easily^ The striking thing is that it never is 
explained, except by ob\i(nisly unsatisfactor\ resort to \ ague metaplnsical 
notions such as Forms ot Beauty, a mysterious transcendent Aesthetic and so 
on F’ jre is just an iinsupportc*d assc'rtion no reasons are ('^^fered lor a verv' 
impiausibie daim C!lc*arly. this is a (onse(;uem e oi bi/arre rosing ol c nn< c*p 
tual wires, i.e. two concepts are being conlusedl> lun togetliei. Aesthetic ap- 
preciation of nature cannot intelligibly be regarded as tailing within the same 
concept or category as artistic apprec iation of a performance ol C'heko\ s Tin* 
(JyenT Orchard, ol James Jo\cc* s //)(* Dead, ol c ieorge Fliot's Middleniarch. 
or ot the Brahn.s XKfltn (dniceiio Vet the distincti<»n. although obvious v\hc*n 
pointed out. IS almost universally ignored by arts educators 

I'he distinction is very lar liom being a mere cjuibble Implicit in it, and 
in the examples I have adduced to reveal it. is by lai the most impoitant issue 
tor the value ot the arts in education To [nit it st.irkly. In contrast with the 
aesthetic, it is a central feature of the arts that they can have a subject mattc*r'' 
F«>i example, through his work, an artist can give expression to an immensely 
varied range* ot conceptmiis ot aspec ts ol hie generalls' c obviously, u would 
make no sense to attribute this possibiIil\ to .lesihc’lic ludgments ot nature 
(lowers, autumn lca\es. mountains and birdsong, howcnca beautilui. cannot 
intentionally raise cjuesuons .iboul sckmI issues Thus fuilhei clangc*r ot 
conllating the two concc*pts is that it contributes to the notion that the* arts arc* 
entirely autonomous, cut off from the life of society , isolated from significant 
human concerns ( )| course, not all works of .ui c.m mtc*lligibl\ be* said loh.i\c* 
a sub)c*ct matter lUit it is a central and important possibility o( all the art lorrns 
It IS this characteristic ot the ans which explains their powerful .sigmfieanee m 
almost all soc ieties Thnmghoul the centuric’s. for instance, the arts have raisc'ci 
seminal, intluenUal. often prolounclly disturhmg, ijuesli'ons ( Jii nan U. s*.;u.il, 
religious .md political issues. Tlut is. a central as[H.'cl ol the values intrinsic to 
tin* arts is their insc*c)arahle idaiionship to and influence on the life of soc iety 
Hus cluracteristie ol the arts is (loignanily illustrated In die reported visit 
to Puasso of a ( lerman officer during the (Kc iipatton of France during the last 
wat lie hoheed (tuermca. wludi Ihc.isso h.ul pamtc*d as an c'xpressinn of his 
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re'^ulsion at the bombing of the little Spanish town of that name by the Ger- 
man tascists. Impressed by the painting, the officer asked Did you do that-'’, 
to which Pieasso replied No. you did 

In view of this deeply significant possilhlity, is it not remarkal)Ie that there 
IS sueli a sinking ambivalence al'UHit the arts'* On one hand, aN we know to our 
cost, I he arts are commonly regarded as penplieral. expendable in education. 
It a‘'Siimc*cl that llie\’ are iiUTc*!y lor c*iUc*nammc*nl , c*n}o\meiit or cathaisi>. 
Irom whicli nothing of significance can be learned. Hence the arts are mar- 
ginalized in the curriculum. 

^'et. on the (ilher iiand. tiic powerful |)o>Ml)iliiies of learning troni the arts 
ire clearly coiieeded in the fteciueni iiercousness al^out the ans exhibited by 
authoritarian regime's. It is all loo common for anists to he camsored, banned, 
imprisoned, loilured and executed. W hy, il there is nothing ol .signihcance to 
be learned from the ans? Mathematics and the sc ic*nc es, the core subjects, do 
not normally frighten such regimes. 

Does this not show uiu]uesiionaI>l\ that llic* \ allies im|)lic il m the ..rts are 
ot j^rolound lumian signilicance, and thus liial llie arts should be given a lar 
more central [dace in the cumeulunP 

Il may be. as I argued cxirlier. that the conllaiion of the aesthetic and the 
4inisiic conirihutes to this iru iaiizang ot arti.aic values, and lo the caiiasc. ulaiion 
ot their [-lowerlul educational polenli^il. Il should lx* c*mphasi/ed, too. that I 
use the term educaluni in its broadest sense, since tlirough inu jivemeiil with 
the arts one can eoniinue to learn, in a deep. Iiiim,ml\ important sense, ail 
one s hlc‘ 



Opening Horizons 

I am conviiued that the mo>t im[V)iiant consrilnition of educ.Uion. in all . reas 
ot the c urric ulum. is not s< > nuu li to lu‘l(> c hildien and siudenls u > ac ciuire tacts 
and iisctul skills, inijiorlant liiough those ^ispecls may be. as |-rogre.vsively to 
otIcT an opening ot horizons of leeling, iindersiancling in a [XTson.illy meaiv 
ingtul sense, .md ec|ually meaningful discriminaiions of value ^)f c(>ui,se, it 
may be misleading to imply that tliese a.spi*cls are se|xirc.lc. A.'. I argue ihrougli- 
oui m\ recent bonk (Best, the feelings cl’iaracierisiic of ilie arts (and 

the emolHUis gcaic ialKo ,mc“ insL'p.uahle ItMm umk r.siandings and cwaUiaii4>ns 
^trtisiu leelmg ts understanding and c‘\ .iliialion 

In opening horizons m ihis way. the resixinsibilitv ot the teacher can 
lurvlly l>e overstated For it may widl Iv* that leacluTs offer the onh concrete* 
altcnn.ilivc possibiliticcs * il value*'' winch iliildren and sUidents e\er meet All 
loo oflc*n ific child s lainilv. social circle* and peer grouj^ vsill lx* ecjuallv in- 
fected h\ popular, conformist cliches of thought and evaluation D ll l^iw- 
ufue vMoie < >ur education Irom the surl has lauj^hi us a certain range of 
truln^g'. whal to led and what not to (ed Gonsctjuenilv wc ex|H*rience ‘false, 
c ountc*rleit, taked lc*elings 11k* vcoild js .iH gumim with dic*m 
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Lawrence* was referring not so much to formal education as to the forma- 
tive influence of the w hole ethos ot soc iety, v hose alliludes and values are 
taken in much as one breathes the surrounding air. In our dav, television, the 
popula.r press. mu< h pop inusic, chat shows, the banal twitterings of disc 
jockeys and so on purv'ey an infectiously smothering cloud of shallow cliche 
emotions and stereotyped norm values. It has been said that Barbara Canland's 
romantic no\cls [)ositi\el\ impede an understanding ot the human condition. 
By contrast an enlightened approach to the arts can have a vitally liberating 
p< iieiuial 

It should be emphasi/ed that in referring to the important question of 
opening bori/on^ I mean not simply delachc*cl, absirau thought, but the open 
ing ot real living possibilities. That is, the learning involved will be not so 
much, it at all. lewaled in statable principle as m a change of values expressed 
in action, in the attitudes w hich implicitly inform the wa\ in w hich one li\es. 

I'lie omancipalorA potential of (lie arts has never been more vitally needed, 
in view ot the siiallow, petsonally restricting utilitarian values which are being 
imposed >o widel' these days This creates a general ethos in which the only, 
or at lea-it the pretinmmant, values are materialistic Hducation, at all levels, 
is deeply mleLted by a miasma ol mean-minded managerialism, often to the 
exc lusion or severe limitation of a concern for .significant learning - students 
are explicitly referred to as products, and schoolchildren as amils of income' 
|SK i The art ' offer great scope for opening real possilMlities of rmire humanly 
ineanmgUil and ci\ili/c\l \ allies I'li li\mg. 

Other school siibiects. for example hisiorv if well taught, i.m haw a 
similar personally meaningful, lil)c*raling influence. I>ut the scope of the arts is 
nuK h wklu. since llie arts can lake as iheir suhiect matter almost any litc- 
issue. 

I his uralerlmes the importance and ms^^par.il ‘e signifu ancc* of the first 
theme ot tins < hapter. namely the objcviivay «»t wiluc's for it is onl\‘ b\' de\c*l- 
opmg llic* capacity to see, and understand oh)ectivel\, in tlieir own tertiis, 
other values that we can expand our horizons Siibjectic ism would imprison 
iismesc ijxibh in our prejudices, preconceptions, associations. rori<)!.>nus cries 
llK*re IS a world elsewhere. There are woilds of values elsevchere wiiicli can 
be availab'e to us and our students, but only through an objective expansion 
of our horizons of anagmalive understanding 

Simone* Well t 19()h.l()p points out how tragically oftc* i W’c* ifttvftt w’hat 
other people are thinking and feeling. That is. we construe their thoughts and 
feelings in temis of our own. we impose our subjective values upon them 
because wc have rif)i developed the imaginative, objective capacity to move 
nut from our own prc*conceptions in order to apprec...te what they, tfie other 
jHople. ibink. Ic c‘1 \ ahie ( 'nm ers i(ioti fvc onies a di.iloguc lK*t\wen clc*at 
pc ■ =p!e 

There IN. ol course*, nothing automattc alxnit the lilK*raijng innuence of 
the arts if. aN I aigue, the arts can j)owiTfuilv educate values, then lliev can 
I)*' a lorcc tor c.K ouraging dc.strucliw as well as constm^ine amiuues Moieowr. 
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some an is cliche- ridden, bland, superficial, and thus seivcs merely lo rein- 
force the trivial values which are so prevalent in society; such an does nothing 
to open for students a greater integrity of deeper, more discriminating values, 
more truthful understanding of life. 

In shon, the value of the education in the values which can be learned 
from the ans depends upon the character of the arts taught, and how they are 
taught, rhere can be no substitute for sincerely committed, high quality, highly 
educated teachers. With such teachers there is profoundly meaningful and 
v'aried potential in thc^ ails tor the education ol values, and thus tor expanded 
and enriched possibilities of being. 

There could be no more imponani aim in education. 



I Tlu.'' misgiuclecl nolion ot generic art.s carne.s llie ine\ iiahle logical consequence of 



)ust as the same muscle can he developed by means of any of various exercises. 
Wiien spelled nut cltMily like' ilus the conieniiun can clearly l)e .seen as senseless, 
l)ul also dangeinus. since it would iegiiimize a redueiion in arts provision. That this 
IS no idle danger is revealed by the fact that the Principal of one college was 
considering closing the art department on tiie grounds li.at ilie students' aesthink 
education could he catered for in their dance And, in the rationale of a proposed 
degree for arts teachers, another institution stated, the days ot ihc‘ separate arts 
suhjcHts are numbered The generic arts doctrine of the Arts in Schools I^rojecl was 
cited in justihealion. For a more* detailc*cl relulitlion ot ilic* misconcc*i\ ed notion ot 
the arts as a generic communiiv. see Hesi ( 1992a; !992h, lortheoming). 

2 F'or a more thorough diseussion of tins imptmani hut widely overlooked distinction, 
see best (1995a: C'.ii. 12). For an alternative account, see McF'ees splendid hook, 
I ndct'stcindin^ i knu v CU U) 

5 See Note 1 for a similarly uninielligihle assumption ot a general taculiy or under- 
standing Aesthetic (‘(tncdtu >n eonsiruc*d Uindersiandahh ' in this w.iv is. ot course, 
even more sensele.ss and dangerous to the arts (see Hc*st. 19Sa). 
a See Best ( 1995b, 199S), where I expose a elc*ar example of an arts educ ator vvlio is 
-so immersed in suhieciivisi ways of thinking that he cannot recognize them, and the 
self clefealing conlradiciions ihe>' impose on his Mvvn work 
S See Ikcsi (1995a C'h 1) for an account of the M\lh, which continues to inipo.se 
disastrous clamage on c*ducalion gc*nerally. not onK’ on the* arts 
() Tins sialeinenl needs some qualihcaiion See Best ( 1U95 < h I2i 
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Food, Smoking and Sex: Values in 
Health Education 



Michael J. Reiss 



ABS1’RA('T School hcalih education generally fails t(p cinisuicr 
the rallies it irishes /o promote and those that it actually d(tes. A fter 
examining, educatam about food, smoking education and sex edu- 
cation. I SHp^est that only a limited amount of health education 
takes place in I 'K schools Rather, irhat ire hare is a form of 
health training in irhich little consideration is giren to hoir the 
intended outcomes of such training relate to the aims of educatupii 
generally. Health trainuig can do a certain amount (f good: more 
<ften, though, it has little effect. At its iroist. health training can 
loner self-esteem and increase disaffection with schooling. It can 
eren lead to poorer health, partly because a prison irith lowered 
self-esteem is, other things being equal, less healthy, and paiily 
because unhealthy behariows may be adopted by students as a 
nay of distant ing themselres from the riilues espinised by their 
schools 

juMitc is loveliest, and health is lK*st. 

Hill sweetest to obtain is lieail s desiie 
(InserilK'd on llie entranee of the temple ol Leto at l)c‘los 
Quote;.! b\ Aiislotle in I he Hthics) 



Introduction 

Fvenone is in favour of heller health, hut what precisely sliould he the aims 
of school heaitli education and wliai values should heallli education seek to 
espouse and promote?' In attempting to answer these questions. I will first 
outline the values one might expect health education to seek to loster. I will 
then examine instances of health education in tlie I 'K, paying particular atten- 
tion to education about food, to smoking ediicati<in and to sex education. 
These three areas of liealtli education have l)een cliosen 1 because tliey raise 
somewlut diffcreni wdm’s rel,iti*d issues .ind M ilu* same lime are signifuant 
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componenls of school hcallli education. I am interested in seeing? lo what 
extent such programmes exhibit the fundamental values one might expect 
them to. My overall conclusion is that only a liniited amount of health educa- 
tion takes place in UK schools. Rather, what we generally have is a form of 
health training in which little consideration is given to how the intended 
outccMiies of such training relate to the aims of education generally. At best 
such health training does a limited amenmt of good, more often it has little 
effect, lading to interact significantly with pupils; at W()rst it lowers self-esteem, 
increases disaffection with formal education and leads to [M)orer health. 



What Values Might we Expect Health Education to Foster? 

\X^e can apj^ioach this question from two directions. First, by considering health 
education as a subset ol education; second, by conskiering health educ ation 
in relation to the values encapsulated in medical and nursing ethics, 

By considering health education as a subset of education, we might ex- 
pect it to promote such values as personal autonomy, respect for persons, 
im|xutiality and pursuit of truth (Peters, 1966; Wilson, 1990; Halstead, in this 
volume). Because the whole subject of values in education is considered 
throughout this book, I shall not examine these in detail here, though their 
significance for parlkular instant es of health education will be considered 
later. We can note, though, that we might expect a del>ate w ithin Ix^alth edu- 
cation about the extent to which absolute values exist or wdiether they are 
culturally specific; about v\hethei schools should advocate a particular set of 
values or enable pupils to develop their own; and about how schools should 
best address a plurality of views among parents. 

By considering health education in relation to medical and nursing ethi< s, 
we might expect it to operate w ithin a framework of respect for autonomy, 
nonmaleficence (not doing harm), l)eneficence (doing good) and justice. These 
arc the four main ethical positions from w iiich inedicai and nursing practice 
are gcmenilly examined (see Beauchamp and Childress, 19S9). 

Now it is encouraging, and hardly surprising, that there is a considerable 
degree of correspondence between the core values espoused, at least in theory , 
in the two disciplines of education and medicine. From an educational point 
of view the only one of the four main medical ethical pc^.sitions w hich perhaps 
sounds a little strange is that of nonmaleficence. It could be argued that tiiis 
is because doctors and nurses have l)een more aware than teacliers of tlie 
harm they may do to those in their care, and that educators would do well to 
include* this apparently more modest aim amongst tlieirs. 



Education about Food 

It might be thought tliat health education about food is relatively uncontro\'er- 
sial. After all, it might Ik* posrit*(i, surt'ly sc hools should simply lie providing 
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heiiliiiy food and encouraging pupils to develop healthy eating habits. There 
is some liiiih in this assertion, but it oversimplifies in at least four main ways. 
First, it fails to acknowledge the unceiiainty that e\isls as to what precisely is 
healiby food and what are healthy eating habits. Second, it fails to recognize 
the fact that the functions of foods and eating are not simply to maintain 
physical health. Tiiird, it fails to appreciate that many of the values placed 
around foods and the eating of them are culturally constmeted. Fourth, it fails 
to address the fact that a|)parent instances of unhealthy eating are patently not 
being rectified by the current provision ol education about food. 

Let me illustrate these problems with some examples. We can stait with 
tlie recent publication of a major piece ot research in primary schools by a 
group of leading science educators involved in the Primaiy Science Proce.sses 
and Concept Fx[)loration Project (Osborne, Wadsworth and Black, 1992). As 
part of the study children in primary' schools were presented with a range of 
foods and asked to identify those whien they considered to be healthy. How- 
ever, the vit-'^ r the researchers are of more interest than the children. The 
ivsearche ategorized the food into three groupings -- healthy, indetemiinate 
and unhec^jthy 

Healthy ff)ods were considered to be lettuce, oiang . apples, juice, 
ncc 

Indeterminate foods were meat, bread and potatoes. Whilst they can 
form part of a healthy diet, fatty meat, white bread and chips all have 
pailicular health problems associated with their consumption. 

rnhealthy foods were sugar, chips, coke, burgers, crisps, sweets and 
biscuits tC^sl'inrne, Wadsworth and i^lack. 1992-3.H 

I'he fundamental problems with a division of loods into healthy and 
unhealthy ones - even if we assume, for the moment, that the aim of health 
education is to promote physical health - is that such an approach fails to 
realize that the physical health benefits <^f a food depend on its overall con- 
tribution to a person s diet and on the individual characteristics of each of us. 
There is something patently absurd (one might have hoped) about identifying 
only lettuce, orange, apples, juice and rice of the named foods as he.dthy. 

rhe value of a food depends not just on the food but on the one who eats 
it. For example, people of average w'cight who take a reasonable amount of 
active exercise are unlikely to be harmed by burgers and chips, even if eaten 
regularly over many years, unless they have a quite rare congenital disorder 
which causes them to have abnormally high blood cholesterol levels irre.spec- 
tive of what they eat. To cite a more extreme case w'here the particular char- 
acteri.stics of the person eating the food are paramount, most of us enjoy peanuts, 
hut they can be latai to someone who suffers from anaphylaxis, a condition 
from which a few people die each year in the HK. 

It should not be thought that the example of education about food 1 have 
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cjuoied is atypical. A great many biology and science textbooks similarly cat- 
egorize foods as healthy or unhealthy. It might be objected that these are 
biology or science, rather than health education, pul:>licaiions Unfortunately, 
the value ot this distinction is dimmed by the empirical observation that chil- 
dren usually learn far more about food in l)iology lessons than they do in 
health education, FSH or PSHH lessons (personal observ^ation; cf. Whitty, Rowe 
and Aggleton, 1994). 

A related problem of much teaching about foods is that it fails to acknowl- 
edge the academic uncertainty that exists about the subject. True, good evid- 
ence exists to show that a shortage of certain items in our diet can l;e harmful 
- for example insufficient vitamin A can lead to blindness, insufficient vitamin 
C results in .scurv'y, insufficient protein leads to kwashiorkor and insufficient 
energy intake results in marasmus (stai-vation). However, the evidence that an 
excess of certain items in our diet can l)e harmful is far less clear cut. Take, for 
instance, the assertion that a high level of saturated fats in the diet is associated 
with an increased risk of coronar>' heart disease. 'Ws, there is now good 
evidence that, in a number of Western countries, including the HK, people 
who end up with coronary' heart disease are more likely to have high levels 
of saturated fats in their diet. However, this does not mean that cutting dow’n 
on the level of saturated fats in your diet will necessarily decrease your risks 
of suffering from coronary heart disease. In particular, if you exercise suffi- 
ciently and are not overweight, you can probably eat saturated fats to your 
heart’s content. 

So far we have not challenged the assumption that education about food 
should promote physical health, or, to be more exact, longevity. On reflection, 
however, it is immediately clear that if one of the major aims of education is 
to enable people to maximize tlieir longevity, we should also try* to stop them 
from participating in a wide range of leisure activities (including sw'imming, 
niouniainec^ring and skiing), travelling by car, choosing dangerous careers or 
acting selflessly (for example, rescuing strangers irom fires). Incredible as it 
may sound, much of school health education fails to acknowledge that life 
con.sists of rather more than trying to live for as long as possible. This is 
despite the fact that almost all the health education materials regularly used in 
initial teacher training and INShl include open-ended exercises in which 
participants debate the concept of health, almost invari.tbly concluding that 
health is more than the absence of disease (for example, Williams, Roberts and 
Hyde, I9H9) 

Now this is not, of course, to deny that w hile the cjuality of life is impor- 
tant, enjoyment of g(X)d health requires that one be aliv^e. Given this, it is most 
unfortunate that those eating habits that possil)ly' do most to lead to premature 
death and to decrease the quality of life are still rarely addressed in school 
health education. I refer to anorexia nervosa, bulimia and other eating disorders. 

Anorexia nerv'osa is a condition in w hich people do not eat enough even 
though they have access to food. From a national perspective, 90-95 per cent 
<)l all sufferc*rs are female, usually in the 15-25 year age range Often a person 
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with anorexia Ls extremely interested in food but an obsession witli lier figure 
cau‘ her to eat less and less and to lose more and more weight. In the UK 
proi S <>ne in 200 women aged 1S-2S will suffer from the disease. There is 
not a single cause, but expert counselling often reveals deep-seated psycho- 
logical problems for the person or her family Anorexia starts a defence against 
these problems, but then gets out of hand. Some 50 j)er cent of people with 
anorexia recover within two to five years. 

Hstimates as to the total frequency ol‘ eating disorders are uncertain but 
the majority of w’omen spend a large proportion of their lives atten > g 
unsuccessfully to diet, while probably over 10 per cent have what may ne 
described as seric^us eating disorders. For anyone who goes on to develop an 
eating disorder most school education about food is, at best, completely irrel- 
evant This is because such education is predicated on an assumption that 
factual knowledge about food is sufficient to result in good eating habits. 
Accurate knowledge about food is, of course, necessaiy, but in no way suffi- 
cient for healthy eating habits (cf. Booth, 1994). It is also salutaiy to note that 
Dee Dawson, who runs a residential clinic tor anorexic and bulimic teenagers, 
believes that the way the UK media reported the specimen meals listed in the 
1994 Committee on M( dical Aspects of F(xk 1 Policy recommendations will 
lead to more ca.ses of teenage anorexia (Young, 1994). h is still the case that 
school health e^ducation about food is far more likely to stress the^ conse- 
quences of overeating that the harm re^sulting from what might be called 
miseati}}^ Presumably this is in large measure because it is easier to teach 
about overeating than ab(/ct arorexia, bulimia or compulsive eating (cf. 
Buckroyd, 19B9). 

Two final problems with much health education about food are that it 
fails to acknovvleuge the cultural significance of food, and that it overestimates 
the power of the individual to change her or his eating liabits The cultural 
significance of food manifests itself in the way what we eat reflects our eth- 
nicity, our nationality, our religion, our social ela.ss and our age. Funher, most 
school children have little control over what they eat. Gill Combes has pointed 
out the extent to wiiich health education is highly individualistic m its empha- 
sis on individual responsibilities, attributes and skills necessaiy for achieving 
health (Combes, 1989). This is particularly true of a person’s eating habits. Few^ 
of us eat most of our food on our own Are 1 4-year-olds suppo.sed to tell the 
adults giving them their food at home that the whole family is to change iis 
diet? The notion is unrealistic, particularly when the diet preached in most 
health education textbooks requires access to large amounts of fresh fmit and 
vegetables, involves meals that take quite a kmg time to prepare and generally 
appears upper-middle class. 

Smoking Education 

In many schools tlie bedrock of liealth education has been smoking education. 
Smoking education is more acuirately termed anti-smoking education since 
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the aim is, almost without exception, to stop pupils from smoking. Consider, 
tor instance, the recent Health Education Authority hook Smoking Policies in 
Schools {Hiiiihh Fxlucation Authority, 1993). This publication does not dither as 
to its aims: 

In December 1989 the largesi-ever integrated attempt to tackle the 
epidemic of smoking among young people in England was launched. 

The programme, coordinated by the Health Education Authority with 
the Department of Health and the Department for Education (h^rmerly 
the Department of Education and Science), aims to reduce smoking 
significantly among young people. (Health Education Authority, 1993:7) 

No waffle here about the aim being to promote student autonc^mv; the aim is 
straightforwardly one of beneficence. Similarly, at a National Health Education 
Conference in November 1994, I heard the speaker at a Keynote preseniaticm 
state that smoking, unlike alcohol or sexual health was ‘a black and white 
issue’. Her declared aim, as a full-time profes.sicmal wc^rker in health promo- 
tion. was to reduce the number of people smoking. Health promotion, with its 
stand of beneficence, arose as a mewement alcmgside traditional health edu- 
cation. It is concerned with the creation c^f a physical and socio-economic 
environment which fosters health. Although there are various interpretations 
of health promotion, a common central feature is the belief that health im- 
provement reejuires political action to effect structural changes (Tones, 1986; 
1991). Tliere is currently a major move in Eurc^pe tenvards health-promoting 
schools. 

However, a number of objections can be raised to beneficence being the 
over-riding aim of .smoking education. First, is the aim of beneficence compat- 
ible with the wider aims of educatic>n? Second, how unecjui vocal is the evid- 
ence that smoking is bad for your health? Third, what are the value judgments 
implicit in the promulgation of this doctrine? I shall addre.ss each these in 
turn. 



/s Beneficence C'o/npaiihle with the W ider Aims of Education’^' 

lieneficence is indeed compatible with the wider aims of ediuation, provided 
it IS .seen as an interim stage, just as a parent determines much of the behav- 
iour of a young child for its own good (inslmcting it not to touch a .stewe, for 
instance), so a teacher, acting /;/ loco parentis, may validly instruct a pupil for 
his or her own good. However, beneficence needs to recede in prominence 
as a child ages. People do not remain at .schools for the whole of their lives, 
l^irt of the role of a .school is to enabl its charges to live in the vvorld beyond 
school. The 1988 Education Reform Act asserts that the curriculum for a main 
tained .school nevds to prepare pupils for the opporlimilies. responsibilities 
and experiences of adult life (C'lreai biitain. Statutes, 1988 1 ) This entails, 
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THE AIMS OF FOREST 

1 To maintain the right of adult individuals to freedom of choice and in particular their 
rights to personal pursuits such as tobacco smoking 

2. To assist in educating the public, smokers and non-smokers alike, on all aspects of 
the smoking and health controversy. 

3 To resist all unwarranted interference m this field, and in particular to counter biased 
a'legations and exaggerated propaganda from whatever source 

4 To protect the travelling smoker from unfair discrimination in public transport and to 
ensure adequate provision of smoking accommodation of milar standards to that 
pmvided for the non-smoker Equally to uphold and acknowledge the rights of non 
smokers through courtesy and consideration. 

5 To make representations as and when necessarv to government at all levels and 
other organisations on behalf of the tobacco consumer 

6 To maintain the independence of FOREST to express views to this end. 



Figure 8 1 The amis of FOREST (Freedcm Orgarasatior. for the Right to BnfOy Smoking 
ToOacco 

Source Application Form of FOREST. 2 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW1W ODH 



inter alia, allowing pupiLs to explore, in a safe educational environment, tite 
reasons why people do certain tilings. Ironically, many school health educa- 
tion [programmes give pupils more of an ojifport unity to look in a balanced 
way at the reasons why some people use solvents and other illicit drugs than 
at the rea.sons why some people smoke 



Is Sniokiu}^ Bad for Your Health: 

That smoking is had for your physical health is agreed by the overwhelming 
majority of doctors and health education experts. However, it is woriying that 
what evidence there is on the benefits to one's physical health of smoking 
never appear in school materials. For example, consider the book publi.shed 
by the Health Education Authority ( 1993) w'hich lists five pages of resources. 
Included amongst these are such titles as 'Towards a sniokc-free }^cncration\ 
Seven ages ()f moron', ‘How to become an ex-smoker' and Smoke-free Europe 
series'. None of the publications listed argues the other side of tiie case. 

The main organization that exists to protest against what it describes as 
the anti- anoking industry* is FOREST (Freedom Organisation for the Right to 
Enjoy Smoking Tobacco), iLs aims are given in Figure 1. FORE.ST is an organ- 
izatkpn, part of whose funding comes from companies involved in the manu- 
facture and .sale of tobacco. It is not, on its own, an impartial organization, hut 
its resouices, when used along those produced by ASH (Action on Smoking 
and Health) and other anti-smoking organizations, can help to ensure a more 
lialanced education. 

<)H 
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One of tlie arj’umenis pul forward hy FORKST is that there is inereasing 
niedieal evidence that an inverse relationship exists between the risk of devel- 
oping Alzheimer’s disease and the number of cigarettes smoked. This would 
mean that nicotine intake, though associated with a decrease in liie expect- 
ancy, may be associated with an improved (|uality of life before death. Articles 
describing the benefits of smoking to [:)hysical health have now been pul^- 
hshed in a large number of reputable, refereed journals including Ihe htneet, 
Btitish Medical Journai British Jounial of Psych iatty Netr Scientist. 

My intention in all this is not, ol course, to argue that school health 
education should advocate smoking, but that it has a duty to be accurate about 
the health consequences of smoking. I fear that some people do not like the 
fact that what may once have seemed to be totally unambiguous - namely that 
smoking is bad for [physical health - is now less ck*ar cut 



It might seem odd to suggest that the message you should not smoke' is 
value-laden. However, it is lor a number ol reasons. For one thing, in asseiling 
this, schools are passing judgment on those peo|)le, including pa'ents and 
guardians, w ho smoke For anoilier, smoking is increasingly a working c lass 
j:)henomenon Piatribevs against smoking, [particularly wlien cleli\ered by tiiid- 
dle-class teachers, are increasingly likely to be unconsciously perceived as an 
attack on the values ol the home. Ciraham and C!oml)es (1980) ha\'e 

explored exactly w hy it is that some people smoke. Fhey argue that smoking 
can seive a healthy function’ ((.ombes, 19<S9:“']) |-or example, m (hahani s 
study: 

The suKPking of one. or se\’eral c igarettes, ajpjpears as a wav of clehn- 
ealing periods oi the day as both a lime for relaxation ([Putting tlie feet 
up) and a time for social inlercc)Lirse (having Iriends in) These are 
limes when the harassed mollier can lempcprarily escape from the 
exac tions ol lull-time motherhood. lOurmg such interludes, the cliil- 
c.lren are e\[pected to enleiiain ihemseKes. lor the mother is not ori- 
ent eel to them IpuI to herself or Icp her peer group. The existence of 
these [peric^ls was considered essential b\ the indniduals if the\ are 
to keep their strength up' and perform their role with ecjuanimity. 



In other Words, eccn if smoking is jphysu ally unhealiliy, it ma\ not be un- 
healthy 

\<)iie oi this should l)e taken to negate the health arguments against 
jpassiw smoking. In Mar<,h 1988 the I K Cio\einment s Inde[KMideiU Scieiililic 
C.ommiltee on Smoking .uul i U*.illh cone lucled that several hundred of the lung 



What arc the Wdiie jiul^wefits Im/flicit m the Message that yon 
Should not Sttiohe' 
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cancer deaths in non-smokers could be ailrilxiled to passive smoking. In ad- 
dition, the irritant effect of tobacco smoke is widespread while there is some 
.scientific evidence that passive smoking increases the risk of coronary heart 
disease in non-smokers. I am unaware of any arguments to suggest that health 
(in tile Inoadest sense of the term) is improved by passive smoking; indeed, 
most non-smokers dislike tobacco smoke. There are. therefore, convincing 
ethical arguments for asserting that smokers have a responsibility not to smoke 
in the presence of non-smokers, while employers have a responsibility to 
provide a smoke -free environment for their workers. This is not the place to 
go into the practical resolution of these issues, but it is worth noting that all 
workplaces in the Huropean Union must provide smoke-free rest facilities by 
1996. 



Sex Education 

Of all the topics within health education, sex education is perhap.s the one that 
is most obviously value-laden. For years criticism that too much of school sex 
education takes place in a moral vacuum has ccane from a number of corners. 
In panicular. leligious groups have frec|uently been suspicious of much of the 
sex education taking place in schools. For example, an agreed statement by 
members of six major UK religions concluded: 

The religious perspective on sexual behavif)ur and relationships should 
be fully and properly presented. Often it is either disregarded or treated 
m a casual manner. For example, homosexual acts are sometimes 
presented as something entirely natural without any mention that from 
iIr* religions' point of view they are regarded as other than normal 
and physically and spiritually harmful . . . Sex educati<on should al- 
ways he set within a clear moral framework. Too often the sex edu- 
cation given in schools conceals v alue controversialily and under the 
guise of openness imposes determinant values on pupils at variance 
with their own family and religious beliefs. 



So what should be the overall aims of school sex education? Three main ones 
can he suggested: the development of personal autonomy, the promoticon of 
responsible sexual behaviour, and the internalization ol accepted norms. I 
shall look brielly at each of these in turn. 

Ihc Development of Peisonal Automnny 

Harris ( 19“7l ) and Jones ( 19S9). both writing Irom a philosophical perspective, 
have argued that sex education should promote rational sexual autonomy. It 



(Ashraf, Mabud and Mitchell, 1991:(o) 
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is generally agreed that rational personal autonomy is exhibited by people 
who act intentionally, with understanding and without external controlling 
influences that determine their actions (cf. Flaworth, 1986). A consideral')le 
amount of school sex education does indeed aim to realize these conditions. 
Good .sex education can increase relevant knowledge, help students to make 
their own decisions about their sexuality, help them develop a.s.seitiveness 
skills and bolster their selbesteem (Rei.ss, 1993). 



ihe Promotion i>l Responsible Sexual Beharioiir 



(a)nstrued narrowly, autonomy says nothing aliout how we sliould behave to 
one another. Mo.st moral pliilosopliers, parltcularly since Kant, hold th.at others 
sh()uld be treated as of equal wortli to oneself, and one of the aims ui sex 
education is (jtten held to he the promotion of resf^onsil^le sexual beliaviour. 
However, precisely what constitutes responsible sexual behaviour is more 
problematic. One can say that sexual relationships should be caring and n<^n- 
exploitative, but hov\ preci ''' do such worthy words iraiiSlate into specific 
behaviours and lifestyles?' For instance, are only monogamous sexual relation- 
ships responsil^le? And what about sexual relationships outside marriage and 
homo.sexual relationsliip.s> Any answers involve making value judgments. It is 
perhaps lor this reason that few sex education materials written from a secular 
perspective give an.swers to such tiuestions. Rather they prefer to rai.se the 
issues and encourage intormetl di.scussion 



7he Internalization oj Accepted Sonus 



Some schools see their aim to he to encourage [^iq^ils to adopt particular 
values. For example, many Roman Catholic .schools intend their pupils, inter 
alia, to hold that sexual intercourse should be* practised w ithin marriage w ith- 
out the use o\' aitificial contraception. A school with a particular religious 
affiliation is not, of course, disqualified from the need to prepare its pupils for 
life in a society where many people do not share its views. However, it has 
been argued that a school that adopts a partiailar relig-ous framework for its 
moral ethos can still eml^race such liberal educational values as the develop- 
ment of autonomy in its pupils (McLaughlin, 1992). At the veiy least, though, 
the promotion of a particular religious view point opens a school to the risk of 
unjustifiable indoctrination. On the other hand, n\' course, a school which 
operates within a predominantly agnostic framework may ecjually run the risk 
of unjustifiably indoctrinating its pupils Just as health education can, often 
unwittingly, be racist (Pearson, 1986) or sexist (Ikiker and Havies. 1989). so it 
can be what might be termed n^lif^ionist. 
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What Happens in Practice'^ 

The reality of sex education in the L^K generally differs considerably trom the 
idea!. Surveys of young people show that most schools provide little effective 
sex education beyond a minimal biological knowledge of conception, contra- 
ception and physical changes at puberty (Allen, 1987; Ray, 199 1; Shuster and 
Osborne, 1994). Reasons for this presumabK include the uncertain place of 
sex education in the curriculum, the absence of a widely agreed Iramewoik lor 
sex education, pressures on the timerable, a lack of confidence among inan> 
teachers in dealing with controversial and sensitive issues, and a plethora of 
apparently contradictory advice from national government 



Conclusions 

Too much health education fails to examine the values it intends to promote. 
Katherine Weare points out that education differs from training in that training 
can he characteri/ed as encouraging people to accjuire a set ol pre-set beliels. 
hahils and values. Chanted this, much of what is presented as health education 
is. in realitv, health training (^Xeare. 1992). Health training can do a ceilain 
amount of good; more olten, tiiough, it has little elfect and fails significantly 
to alfect pupil attitudes nv behaviour An o< casional k-^sson parading the vir- 
tues of fibre or the \ ices of cigarettes generalK' achieves little. At its worst, 
health training may lower sell-esteem and increase disaffection with schooling. 
It can even lead to poorer health, partly because a person with lowered self- 
esteem is, ceteris pahhns, less healthy, and partly because unhealthy behav- 
iours ma\ be adopted by students as a w ay of distancing themselves from the 
value.s espoused by their schools 

Teachers of health education need to rellect on the \ alues ihe\ seek to 
promote. It is easy to .say that scIkx^Is should enable their students to develop 
the values of personal auton(;in\‘, respect for persons, impailiality and the 
pursuit of truth, but how can this be achieved m health ediicati<m' leachers 
of health education need to be factually well inhumed about the area in which 
they are teaching, able to implement a range of teaching methodologies to 
enable learning, and ca[xilMe of analyzing the values they seek to promote A 
demanding set of c riterial And yet, unless these criteria are met, health educa- 
tion i.s unlikely to be hnih effective and morally iu.stifiable. 
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Chapter 9 



Values and Education Policy 



Richard Pnug 



ABSTR.'\CT: A?i cxammatioi of the ralucs uuclcfpuniiu^ govern- 

C(iiH.ciUo>i m nxeut yea <hdu < attention tn a 

potent uil clash of ralaes hetu een the piu'suit of intellectual excel 
letice and the emphasis on lotational preparation. After a critical 
examination (f both sets (f values, the chapter at'pues that there is 
a fieed to look more fundameiitallv at u hat it means to educate 
the whole peison and su^i^e^ts that this may best be achieved 
through the incoiporation of vocational values within liberal 
ediuatuai l inally, the ci}}iument is placed in the wider petspectuv 
of a socuil philosophy whiLh. sadly, milihites against the liberal 
values which are intrinsic to education 



introduction 

There has been a deeply r<;oled feeling tliat seliools are failing children and 
I he eomnuinity This is relleelCLl in ihe belief that sLhcx)l.s are not preparing 
\‘oung people adeqiiateK' for the uorld of uork. that students are ill-prepared 
psyehologieally lor an unpredictable future; that standards of academic attain- 
ment are too low . and that too many lack e\ en the basic skills of literacy and 
numeracy So man\ dissatisfied people add up to a strong pressiue for reform. 
Hence, the range of educational legislation <j\ er the last fifteen >ears, the most 
Significant uf which was the education Retorm Act of 19HS 

In the* late 19hns. the Hlac k I^apers argued that standards m schools were 
falling and that there was a need to return to more traditional \alues which 
had been neglected in the pursuit ol equalit\- through the creation of compre- 
hensive schools The ccpialityo^ the many had undermined the quality the 
few Social aims had replaced those o\ intellectual excellence The Black Pa- 
pers rcjircsented one kind of traditional value - \ alues located in the subject 
traditions of the sciences, arts and hiimanitic*s which embodied a notion of the 
pcrtcction of the intellect . Standards were protected m well-established siib- 
lects. performance in which was assessed by formal examinations (see ('ox 
and l)\son, 1%9) 

Acadcinus were not a!<uie in expressing cone can o\cr stan^^lards Pmployers 
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were critical, loo, though they appealed lo other measures of success, namely, 
relevance to the world of work. Utility should have a place in schools, and 
what is taught should relate more closely to economic needs, as these are 
defined by employers (see Confederation of British Industiy, 19B9). 

Criticism did not go unnoticed by government. Future polit y was re- 
flected in the speech of the Prime Minister, Mr Callaghan, at Rusk in College 
Oxford in October 1976. The theme was about the “preparation of the future 
generations for life’. Education needed to l)e more ‘relevant’: first, in the pro- 
vision of the basic skills which many schcx^l leavers lacked but wliich industry* 
needed; second, in the develo[:)ment of a m(^re positive attitude towaids indus- 
liy; third, in greater technological know-how; fouilh, in the development of 
personal qualities. This speech set the lone and the agenda for the reform of 
education anti training which has proceeded apace during the last fifteen 
years. Thus, in introducing the second reading of the Bill for Educational 
reform, Mr Baker felt able to say: 

Our education system has operated o\*er the past lO years on the basis 
of the framework laid down by Rab Butler's 194-t Education Act, which 
in turn built (mi the Balfour Act of 1902 W'e need lo inject a new 
vitality into that system. It has become producer-dominated. It has not 
proved sensitive to the demands for change that have become ever 
more urgent over the past 10 years. This hill will create a new frame- 
work which wall raise standards, extend choice and produce a better 
educated Britain (Hansard, 1987-88:771). 

Hut already we can see a potential clash of values: between, on the one 
hand, stress upon intellectual excellence indifferent to vocational preparation, 
,ind, on the other, emphasis upon relevance lo the w'orkplace; between, on 
the one hand, importance attached lo liberal values, protected within an inde- 
pendent academic tradition, and, on the other, a shift from producer domi- 
nated contrrd ol w hat should be learnt lo that of the consumer or, indeed, of 
government; between, on the one hand, the status accorded to theoretical and 
intrinsically worthw bile studies and, on the other, the need for more practical 
and relevant programmes of learning. 

It is this [:>oleniial ckish ol values which 1 wisli brielly lo explore in this 
chaplei - in particular, how different traditions, representing different sets of 
value, might be reconciled. Such a task takes us into i!k* area of ethics ceilainly 
- alter all, we are (|uestioning wdiai kiKwledge is of most woiih; but it also 
raises (juestions in social philosophy concerning the auiluirity w'ith which 
ditlerenl people seek lo control the education and training system. It is not 
simply a matter of w hat is worthwhile. It is also a matter of who decides what 
is of most worth 

*I hc cliapter, therefore, is di\ ided as follows. First, I spell out what seem 
to he the educational values as these are eepressed w iihin a paiUcular tradition 
of liberal education. Second. I look critically at these - in panicular at the 
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rather narrow mlerprelalion of liberal edueatiem which lea\ es so many inedu- 
cable. Third, on the other hand, I argue against the vocationalizing of educa- 
tion which is reflected especially in the refomis tor those who are classed as 
less able. Fourth, there is a need to look more fundamentally at what it means 
to educate tlie whole person - where the best that has been thought and said' 
might be reconciled with the \'otationally relevant. Finally, I shall place all this 
in the wider perspective of a social philosophy which, sadly, militates against 
the liberal values which arc intnnsK to education 

Liberal Education 

Lord Quinton, in his \ iclor 0)ok lecture. destrilKVs what in his \ iew is the 
relation between culture, education and values, by culture he especially relers 
to liigb culture', namely, the summit ni intellectual achievement, measured 
Iw established intellectual and literaw values (Quinton. 1992:1a). In this, Ik 
refers with approbation to w hat Arnold describes as the best that lias be«.n 
thought and said and to Fliot s interest in, and some ability to manipulate, 
abstract ideas’. The job of tlie teacher, as educator, is to introduce the learners 
to this world of ideas and to initiate them into the best that has been tliouglit 
and said 

Tliere is, in cither words, an independent educati<’)nal tradititm. tlie result 
of critical thinking, scliolaisliip and research, which transcends economic or 
political need. Rather than tlie worthwhile life, such a tradition is 

constitutive of it And the teacher, in introducing the young learners to that 
tradition, w ill value a canon of literature and an w hich that critical tradition lias 
picked out and selected as illustrative of tlie he.st. That canon defines what 
one ought to have read and understood, at least in reas<mably large pan, if one 
U) count as an educated person ( 1992: 11 ). VCe need to explore a little this 
idea of liberal education, especially as Quintfin sees it to be endangered by 
those who impose more instrumental purposes upon education either those 
of meeting etononiK needs or those of promoting social goals such as that of 
a more equal s(Kiet\ 

One major criticism of the liberal ideal is that it promotes a particular set 
f)f values - the hest that has been tliouglit anti said - w liieh is not shared by 
a great number of people. Who is authorized to say what literature everyone 
should value or what hislorv' eveiyone should study? One <^f the dangers that 
(Quinton identifies to his idea of the edutated person is a kind of cultural 
relalivrsm in which the teacher is deprived of authority in promoting what is 
( )b|ect ively w a )rthw hile . 

One w ay of defending such values ~ those values pertaining to the studies 
which everyone should pursue if they are to he counted amemgst the educated 
- I'' to locate them among the nec essaty conditions of acting and thinking as 
A distinctively human being. Thus the intellectual disciplines at their Ix'st not 
onlv help to develop the capacity to think and In reason, they are constitutive 
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ot that capacity. To think at all is to think scientihcally, historically, maihemaii- 
caily, morally, aesthetically and so oi;. To introduce children to particular 
literatures is to introduce them to a way of thinking, reflecting, criticizing, 
appreciating constitutive of what it means to think. And to ask the question 
'Why are the.se studies w orilivvhile?' is tantamount to asking seriously why one 
should learn those tilings which enable one to answer the que.siions which 
puzzle one. 

Hence, essential to the lilieral tradition is a belief that certain studies and 
activities are intrinsically worthwhile; they require no utilitarian justification; 
they partake in a tradition of critical thinking, which is con.siitutive of the life 
of the mind vve have inherited and which raises us above the purely animal 
mode of exi.stence, making us distinctively human. Such intrinsically worth- 
while activities do not depend for their value upon the pleasure or .support 
which they receive from a consumer. Standards are not defined in terms of 
popularity in the market place. Indeed, education must be producer domin- 
ated, hecau.se the producers are the experts, the authorities, able and auihor- 
i/rtl lo define w hat count as .standards w ithin »he different forms of knowledge 
(;r mlelleclual disci|>lines or aesthetic traditions 

Hducation, therefore, has l^een underst;mdal)ly producer~domin;iled. The 
universities particulaily liave defined what areas of knowledge and imder- 
sianUing are important for young people to learn and w hat, w ithin those areas, 
needs to be selected. It is in such places that Oakeslum’s conversation be- 
tween the generations of mankind takes place, directed only by the conver- 
s;ition itself (see Oakeshott, 1972). I'niversiiies, and schools guided In the 
universities, initiiite the next generation into that con\ er.sation - enabling it to 
li.sien to and to appreciate the voices of poeir\’ and of philosophy, of science 
and ot history. The selection of w hat .should be contained w ithin the conver- 
.saiion. and the definition llierefore of what is wcmhwhile, are pail of that 
conversation. They aii.se. not from the fiat ot a Secivtaiy of State worried about 
(he u.sefulne.ss of v\ hat is learnt, but from w ithin a tradition of scholarship and 
critical encjuiry. Indeed, the best tliai lus bc*en thought and said' is that which 
has suivived such critical scrutiny. 

VC'e need however lo remember the chief characieri.siics of this idea of 
liberal educaiu>n There ;ire authorities, sustained in the main by’ universities, 
which define and maintain lho.se .studies which are intrinsically worthwhile 
;md the intelligent pursuit of w hich consiitiiles the educated person. The value 
ot such studies has nothing to do with usefulness. Indeed, they are best pur- 
sued in a context separated from the distractions of the world of business and 
economu activity. There is a lime and a place lo enjoy the vvc^rld of romance 
Ix'tore one enters the world of precision - and of earning a living. 

Problems with the Liberal Ideal 

I he libentl ideal is ;iitrK ti\ e It t hallenges tlu* purei\ msinimental \iew of 
education in which the value of wh;ii is siudicxl is definetl solely in terms of 
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economic or MX'ial usctuincss. It focuses upon whal is distinctively human - 
the capacity to think, to reason, to rcHect, to value and to appreciate. Hduca- 
tion is the initiation into those forms of thought which enable one to live this 
distinctively human lite. It requires no funher justification. Universities there- 
fore should never be in hock to government. Tlie spirit of criticism and ot 
scholarship must never be twisted by economic or social pragmatism. The 
research agenda must arise from problem> within the disciplines, not Irom 
problems which others (government, sa>') require answers to. 

I do not want to reject this liberal ideal. Indeed, it expresses an important 
truth at a time when the independence of that tradition of critical en(|uir>’, of 
scholarly pursuit of the truth wherever that pursuit might lead, is being chal- 
lenged and pul in leopardy. And yet, at the same time, I wish to be critical of 
it. Quint(^n, retlecting upon the expansion of higher education and no doubt 
upon the shift in standards as these accommodate a wider rat^.ge of academic 
achievement, .says. If what has hitherto been taught only to a few is the best 
there is, why should it not be made available, as numbers expand, to a larger 
number'''’ ( 1W2: 16). 

There are two leasons why tins liberal ideal, and the values w hich it 
embodies, ha\e pKwe^ked criticism. First, despite the broadening and etn pow- 
ering influence which it claims, it is still seen by many to be, in fact, rather 
narrowing. The emphasis upon traditional subject areas, upon the value of 
particular content irrespective ot w hether the learnc*r finds value* in it, u[')on the 
authority of the teacher rather than upon the iniere.sts of the learner, has led 
to the disdain for the practical, the doing and the making. There is the kind 
of dualism, wiiich Dew'ey ( 1916) argued so strenuously against, between theor\' 
and practice, between the academic and the vocational, between thinking and 
doing In focusing upon the world ol ideas, it has ignored the w'orld prac- 
tice - the world of indu.stiy, of cf)mmerce and o\ earning a living Partly in 
criticism of this liberal ideal, the Royal Society of the Arts (RSA) produced its 
Capability Manilc*sio: 

There exi.sis in its own right a culture* which is concerned with doing 
and making and organising and the creative arts. This culture empha- 
sises the day to day management of affairs, the formulation and solu- 
tion of problems, and the design, manufacture and marketing of g<x)ds 
and se IT ices (RSA, 1980). 

The second and connected reason for criticizing the liberal ideal is that it 
writes off so many young |x*ople as failures, indeed as ineducable - those W’ho 
do not come up to the .standards which define the educated person within the 
academic traditions of the specific subjects. Sue h young people may w ell have 
their intellectual curio.sity; they may well take life seriously as a moral under- 
taking; they may demonstrate a great deal of practical intelligence and w'isdom 
in personal relations, but, in failing the initiation tests of academic success, 
they are not regarded as educated. Their \’oices are not acceptable w ithin the 
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conversation Ix^tv^'cen the generations, l o parapliiase Quinton, the expansion 
of education lies in giving to the many what once was the prerogative of the 
few - witliout mucii adaptation to the needs or interests of those who are less 
capable of or who are less motivated by academic success. 

The consec|uence has been in the past a division between the few who 
have been selected as capable of receiving a liberal education - the pursuit of 
know'ledge for its own sake through an academic curriculum - and those who 
enter adult life either on job- related training schemes or as unskilled workers 
prepared only fcM relatively unskilled work. The former are capable of being 
educated; the latter are not. 

But this is seen to be unacceptable, First, the country cannot afford to 
have so many rejected as ineducable, A highly competitive c'conomic world 
needs a more broadly educated and capable workforce. Narrowly focused 
training is not good enough. But, second, each person has the capacity to 
develop intelligence - to learn how t(^ think more effectively, io feel more 
' ensitively, tc^ engage more practically, to relate to others more wisely. We 
need a broader vision of liberal education which does not reject as unimpor- 
tant such capacities. 

Vocationalizing the Liberal Ideal 

One solution has been to vocationaiize the liberal ideal. The Department oH 
Fmployment’s 1981 White Taper, A Neu' Training Initiutitv. A Pn)^ramme for 
Action, set the agenda: 

The last two years of compulsoty scliooling are particularly important 
in forming an approach to the world of work . . The Government is 
seeking to ensure that the school curriculum develops the personal 
skills and qualities as well as the knowledge needed for wc^rking life, 
and that links between schools and employers help pupils and teach- 
ers to gain a closer understanding of the industrial, commercial and 
ecoiK^inic fxise of our society. (1981: para. 12) 

And many of the developments over the last few years have implemented that 
agenda, striving after greater economic and social relevance in the curriculum. 
But the implications of this have not been fully grasped. Certainly there is 
much sense in raising questions of relevance and utility. One of the many 
benefits which people want to see from education is that of being able to earn 
a living. How one works, and what occupation one works in, affect profoundly 
tlie quality of life. But v^uational preparation is not in itself the same as being 
educated 

First, vocational preparation is often associated with preparation for spe- 
cific jobs, one acquiies the competences needed lor doing a job eltectively. As 
sue h that preparation does not have to pass any educational tests - it need nc^t 
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empower the individual lo think or lo re^rson or lo evaluate, indeed, a good 
\ oeaiional preparatit)n tor certain jobs may retjuiie just the opposite, namely, 
the lernunaiion oi curiosity, the dulling of creati\ iiy. the unquestioning accept- 
ance of authority 

Second, the goals of learning deri\e no longer from within the different 
disciplines of enquiry' but from an analysis of the jobs which have to l)e done. 
The authorities are not the academics or the teachers; they are the employers. 
Vocational teachers, therefore, deliv r someone else's curiiculum; they are the 
experts on the means to the achievement of goals, not on the goals themselves. 

The distinction between educational and vocational aims is important, the 
former referring to those activities which are intrinsically worthwhile, the latter 
to those which are economically or occupationally useful; the fomier referring 
to an engagement between teacher and learner, the outcomes of w hich cannot 
be clear, the latter to outcomes which the employers have speeified. The.se 
ditterences are not necessarily incompatible. A /csc/h/ activity, such as making 
an artefact t(> sell, can also be educative, developing skills and critical powers 
which help constitute a worthwhile form of life. Activities which produce the 
outcomes detinc*d by em[^loyer> might nonetheless be »,lu)sen b> tc-achers 
because, as well as leading to those oiitc(^mes. they' als(^ embody values w hich 
are educationally justified. The we 11 -trained carpenter may be so taught that he 
or she comes lo appreciate aesthetically the artefacts produced. 

Nonetheless, there are dangers that, in the pursuit of \'t)catit>nal relevance, 
the values t)f a liberal edueatum might be undermined. A concern for the 
economically' useful can jeopardize those activities which, however education- 
alh v,iluab!e. have no ob\aous occupational rele\ance. It is not without signifi- 
cance that, in the reform of the National Cuiriculum, the humanities and the arts 
have become optional from the age of la. whilst the sciences and the math- 
ematics remain compulsoiy. And \ et is it not through the arts and the human- 
ities that young people are encouraged to explore w hat it is to be human and 
what camstitutes a worthwliile form of life’-' 

.More significant, however, is the shift in language through which the 
educational eiiterj'iri.se is described and evaluated The language ot specific 
outcomes ex\\e\s the account of education such that the transaction which takes 
[Mace between teacher and learner becomes instead the relation between in- 
put if nested and output expected Hducaiion becomes one amongst se\er;il 
-.omm. odities oniipeting for customers on the open market. Value is measured 
b»y perlormance indicators spell out in terms t>l economic relevance. Ques- 
tu)ns about educational goals give way t(^ questions about means to non- 
educational ends. Academic judgment submits to bureaucratic audit. Knowledge 
and understanding, imagination and creativity are reduced to the standardized 
language ol competences - thereby glossing over key distinctions in the de.scrip- 
lion of the life of ibe mind which education aims to foster Teachers no longer 
deliberate about the aims of education as part of their profe.ssionai respons- 
ibility; instead iliey clelilx*rate ,iboul the means to acliieve externally imposed 
ends as part of their craft 
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The seriousness of this shift of language is yet to be acknowledged - 
namely, the adoption of metapliors from tlie world of business in place of 
those which have normally described that transaction between teacher and 
learner as together they trv' to make sense of, to find value in or to examine 
critically. Hence, the effon by the National Council for Vocational Qualifica- 
tions to reduce the complex life of learning to lists of competences. Hence, 
too, the attempt to separate the [^loduct from the proce>.s ■ }{ learning, assess- 
ment from the cuiTiculum. 

Making compatible tlie educational and the vocational aims of learning 
should not require the impoverishment of education itself. But it does require 
revisiting what we mean when vve talk about educating the whole person. 
Possibly the problems we encounter arise from an unexamined idea of edu- 
cation. And it is significant that the reforms of the curriculum have been ac- 
c<Miipani‘"d by so little exploration of these deeper ethical questions. 

Educating the Whole Person 

Kducation is an evaluative term. We talk about educational activities (.n edu- 
cated people. In doing so. we claim that those activities or those people are in 
some sense good, that they meet certain criteria which merit approval, that 
they are deserving ot praise, that they embody certain values. In other words, 
education relers to the development of \ alued activities and persons. 

Those values relate to what we regard as distinctively human. There are 
many other sorts of \alues - many activities to which we attach value (such 
as eating and drinking and lying in the sun) which we do not necessarily 
regard as educational. The pleasures that they bring are not valual^le from a 
distinct iv'ely human point of view. The qualities which the>' engender are not 
regarded as forming the person in a distinctively human way. 

But other activities are. These are generally activities w’hieh help form the 
intellect and the capacity to think and to reason. Such activities are education- 
allv valuable it they lead to the person being able to think and reason more 
effectively and intelligently. 'I'he educated person is distinguished !’)\ a well 



R.S. Peters, therefore, defined education as the initiation into worthwhile 
activities, such activities l>eing worthwiiile becau.se they provide a cognitive 
pcTspective , a capacity to know, to understand, to engage critically and intel- 
ligently from a broadly Ixtlanced point of view . Certain activities are educa- 
tional because they, rather than others, provide this perspective. Other activities 
would not be educational because, if anything, they dull the mind and lead to 
boredom, limit the capacity to think and narrow the person’s vision; they 
hinder the (Titical faculties (see Peters, 1966). 

There are several points we need to remember at this stage. First, educa- 
tion is an evaluative term which applies to activities Second, the evaluation of 



formed mind, al^le to engage knowingly and intelligently with a range of 
problems. 
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these activities is parasitic upon our idea of an educated person - someone 
who possesses certain qualities of which we approve. Third, these qualities are 
what makes the person distinctively human and yet which need to be learnt. 
Fourtli, such qualities - such distinctive human qualities - are normally asso- 
ciated with the capacity io think, to know’, to understand, to reason. 

There will always be disagreement over the idea of an educated person 
- over the precise qualities that we should promote and over the kinds of 
knowledge and understanding which w-e should regard as important. And 
these controversies are deeply embedded in ethical cjuestions which are the 
veiy stuff of philosophy. The answers will reflect particular moral traditions, 
particular ethical standpoints. For that reason any educational system must 
alw’ays be able to accommodate disagreements ab(uit ends to be pursued. It 
must always find room for different moral traditions and provide support for 
their respective understandings of the educalecl person. Fducation must never 
be handed over to government which too often seeks uniformity’ when there 
are no grounds for consensus, and which too oftcm promcites an idea of the 
educated person determined more by political and economic than by moral 
considerations. Indeed, there is a danger that government may fear too much 
education in this l^roadly liberal sense, .^fter all. there may be limits to the 
number of people that society can tt)leraie who iu\e the capacity’ and cli.spo- 
silion to reflect seric^usly' about political issues and about the economic and 
social goals which government establishes. 

Being human and becoming more so is what is picked out by the concept 
of the educated person. What then are these distinctiv’ely human qualities 
essential to being more fully a person? 

First, a person is capable of knowing, of understanding, of reasoning. T(^ 
grow as a person is to acquire those differentiated foims of know’ledge through 
which experience is organized and made sense of. To be a person is to have 
a mind, and to have a mind is to iiave the capacity' to enter into the different 
forms of knowing through which each of us is able to understand the physical 
world, the w’orld of personal and social relations, the world of moral ideas and 
moral ideals, the world of beauty and of imagination. In the absence of that 
capacity - characieri/ecl by concepts, ideas, forms of judgment, modes of 
eiK]uiiy - then the capacity to act in a dislinctivdv human way is extremely 
limiiecl 

.Second, one distinctive form of understanding is that of appreciating oneself 
and others as persons - as distinct centres of consciousness w’iih the capacity' 
to think, to reason, to criticize, and to feel. This is by no means a trite point. 
Such a form of understanding can be poorly developed. Too often one lacks 
the imagination and the disposition to appreciate things from another's point 
of view . A narrow ness of experience and of vision precludes an aw areness 
that others might not see things and feel about them in the same way a.s 
oneself. One might lack the concepts and ideas through which a more impar- 
tial examination of an issue might be conducted. Furthemiore. even the under- 
standing of oneself as a person might be veiy limited. \'oung people, lor 
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example, may have little capacity to reflect upon their own understandings, 
reactions and feelings. And they may have little respect for those understandings, 
an^^vay. not having confidence in them, believing that they are of no account. 
Know thyself* is an educational imperative - a distinctively human ability 
which needs to be learnt througii criticism, support and engagement with 
others. 

Third, person:, are able, if appropriately encouraged and supported, to 
exercise control over the general direction of their lives - to contemplate the 
ends w orth living for*, as well as tfie means of achieving them. Such a concern 
for the equality of life provides a moral dimension which is distinctively human, 
but which needs to be learnt - through exposure to the best that has been 
tliought and said', througfi critical discussion about forms of life and the values 
inherent within them, through the formation of habits and dispositions which 
em!)ody tliose values, and through role models and examples. This moral 
dimension recjuires strength of vision and strength of will - the formation of 
the mind both in terms of the capacity to think alxuit ends to be pursued and 
in terms of tiie detemiination to pursue those ends despite distractions and 
obstacles Such a moral dimension rises l)ove tlie do’s and don t s of moral 
rules. It is toncerned too with the ideals wlii^^h inspire and motivate; and it is 
connected to a .sense of personal worth and dignity which enal'iles young 
people not to be limited to immediate sati.sfaction but to have confidence in 
aims w'hich tran.scend the mere pursuit <^f pleasure and usefuine.s.s. 

Fourth, persons such as I have de.scribed - whose al)ility to know and to 
understand the physical, personal and moral worlds requires nurturing and 
support - exist nece.ssarily witliin a social framework. The ideas that we have, 
the language we use, and the values w'hereby we live are initially accjuired 
from others - parents, peers, the school, the wider community. Too much 
stress upon individual autonomy has tended to conceal from educational dis- 
('ourse the es.sentially social nature of being a person, and the obligations, 
therefore, of people to contribute to those social relationsliips if iliey are to 
receive the support for tlieir pers<xial development w^hich they need. Such a 
social context embraces not just tho.se people w ith whom one interrelates on 
an immediate and personal level, but al.so the institutions, which are the prod- 
ucts of previous generations’ .stmggles and achievements and whicli incorpo- 
rate their owm values. Sucii a .social context includes, also, the products of the 
deliberations of others long since dead - in lx)oks, film, art and ritual. Being 
a person entails a participation in that social context, and to be more fuliv a 
person is to engage with it critically, actively. It recjuires political and social 
awarenc.ss. And it requires those .social skills wiiich enable that participa- 
tion to take place. A fully luJman life requires partici[>ation through delihera- 
ti(.m and decision making in tho.se social conditions vvhicli shape the life of 
individuai.s. 

In sum, tfierefore, to be a persem is to have tliose forms of knowledge 
ti Hough w'liieli one is able to understand the world and make* sense of expe- 
rience; it i.s e.specially to be able to recognize oneself and others as persons - 
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as distinct centres of knowledge and feeling; it is to have the capacity and dis- 
position to take responsible control over the direction of one's life, especially 
the values worth pursuing, and yet, at the same lime, it is to have internalized 
the essentially social context of those individual capacities - recognition in 
theoiy and in practice of the interdependence with previous and present gen- 
erations in the acc|uisiiion of those different forms of knowledge, of the under- 
standing of one’s own humanity and of the moral traditions through which 
t)ne is enabled to deliberate about ideals and qualities of life to be pursued. 

It is difficult to divorce such a view of the educated person from one who 
is vocationally prepared, because the soil ot work one does is such an imjior- 
tant part of the kind of life one is choosing to live, the power one has to direct 
that life towards particular ends, the capacity to exercise res[ionsibiiity and 
control over one’s own affairs and the contnbution one might make to the 
.social and economic welfare ol the wider community. 

It IS the aim of liberal education to do )ust that - to initiate the young 
learners into those fomis of thought and feeling through which they might 
make sense of the world and act responsibly and kncnvingly within it, and 
through which they might find their vc)calion in life. But in doing so such 
education must attend to the full range of qualities and understandings and 
skills which, through learning, enable young people tc^ become persons in a 
fuller sense. Furthermore, since being a person is not confined to the academi- 
carfy able, and since the qualities and understandings and skills stretch beyond 
those w’hich characterize the academically successful, liberal education must 
be more than an initiation into the concepts and principles and modes of 
enquir}’ of a few .selected subjects . It must address those personal and social 
qualities which enable the young person to live productively and responsibly 
w ithin .socictv . It must in that .sen.se be vot alional. There is more to being 
educated - that is, to being formed as a serious and intelligent person - than 
reaching the attainment targets of the National Curriculum. 

Foremost, certainly, is the importance of intellectual development - the 
capacity to think, to rea.son, to understand, to be critical. Such a capacity needs 
to retleci the logical .sirucluies through w hich public understanding of phy.sical, 
personal, social and moral experience is organized. Howx ver, this must not be 
confu.sed with the acquisition of inert ideas', disconnected Irom the personal 
thinking which is effe( live in how one .sees and acts upon the wcuid. Teaching 
is a matter of making intelligible and si^fiijicafit those ideas, let us say, in 
science or in the humanities, which come in an impersonal form. Teachers are 
the mediators of a cultural tradition to young learners who are, as it were, on 
the outside of tho.se public traditions. They need to be initialed - and that, 
more c)ften than not, is made possible through the tran.saclion which takes 
place between teacher and learner. Intellectual development requires makiti^ 
personal the understandings which are embodied in different intellectual dis- 
ciplines but which too often are presented in an impersonal Ibrm. 

How'ever. that intellectual development must not be confined to theoreti- 
cal and academic learning. There is practical intelligence - the ability to ‘do’ 
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effectively and wisely, the /?o/r wliich cannot be captured in the know that 



ol’ propositional knowledge. Such practical intelligence needs to be developed 
in the doing, rather than in the abstraction troin practice, though critically and 
rellectively. One learns how to be a politician <^r a parent or a worshipper, 
helfx^d no doubt by reading, but first and foremost through the endeavour, 
critically supported by others, to he a politic-'tn, parent or worshipper. 

Such an education would develop ^ell-ieffeeiion - the capacity to exam- 
ine one’s own motives and ideas, to understand oneself as a person, to exam- 
ine the values which guide one implicitly and to ponder alternative goals. Such 
a capacity doe.*. n<^t come easily, since it stniggles against tlie easy distractions 
of a busy social world. It is a capacity w hich needs encouraging and numiring 
It requires, loo, a belief in oneself - a sense of being worthy of self-refiection. 

There is a need also to develop in young people a social and political 
awareness such that thev learn how to participate in those institutions and 
communities which shape their lives and affect the sorts of people they be- 
come. It is a matter of .shifting the balance from individual excellence to one 
defined in temis of aaive and intelligent membership of commumiies, in w hich 
their identities are formed. 

This more vocationalized education is to be contrasted, on the one hand, 
with an academic tradition linking liberal education w’ith a narrow’ form of 
academic success, w'hich excludes the majorit)' as ineducable or as failures, 
and, on the other hand, wath a narrow form of vocational training aimed at the 
acquisition of )(^b related competences. Rather does it focus upon the qualities 
and capacities, the skills and the understandings, whicli enable all young people 
to live valuable, useful and distinctively human lives. Such an education is not 
a pipe-dream. Many teachers, concerned with the education of all children, 
not just for the academically able, have striven to translate such educati<mal 
amis into rnrnculum reality. The Technical and Vocational Hducation Initiative 
was one such attempt within a tradition of prevocational education. Sadly, it 
is a tradition w hich has been ignored in the various reforms of the curriculum. 

The Social Context of Education and Training 

I have implicitly identified three competing traditions; an academic, a voca- 
tional and prevocational. Ot course, inis is a simplification. Tlie academic 
tradition can he taught in a vocationally relevant way. the vocational tradition 
can be liberalized but on the whole the inikience of such distinctive traditions 
is reflected in the three track system w’hich is emerging post- 16 and which 
s('>me would wish to start much earlier - represented by A Level for some, 
Cieneral National Vocational Qualifications for others and National Vocational 
Qualifications for the rest, 

These different traditions reflect different values concerning the nature 
and the purpo.se of learning, but the mo.st important c|uestion lies not in 
whether those are the right values but in who should decide w hat tho.se values 
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sh'^uld be. In the liberal tradition, as that has been brielly described, such 
people would be the academics, those who had already been initiated into the 
conversations which constituted the different intellectual modes of enquiiy. In 
the vocaticmal tradition, it would be the employers who supposedly know the 
competences required for doing a job well. liut wlio are the authorities in the 
more broadly conceived education where wo seek to develop the whole person, 
not just the academic qualities? Has the government any special wisdom here 
such that it can define .*hat successful learning is to be? 

The teacher is essentially the mediator of cultural traditions - in the sci- 
ences and in history, in poetry' and in philosophy, in the aits and in religion 
-through which the important questions, w'hich all persons afik or are capable 
of asking, are explored. Too often that culture remains impersoniJ - .stuck on 
as if w ith sellotape, of no personal significance to the young learner. But it is 
the job of the teacher to help the young learner to see significance in such 
texts and artefacts and to be more understanding of and responsible lor their 
own lives as a result, The teacher therefore must have expeitise in that which 
is to be communicated and in the mode of understanding and motivation of 
those to whom those cultural traditions are being transmined. Such an exper- 
tise lies in enabling all young people to find value w'here there is lack of 
interest, inspiration where once there was boredom, meaning where there 
once was ign<^rance. 

The control of education, therefore, cannot ignore the expertise and the 
authority of the teachers and the academics, since it is they w'ho, profession- 
ally, are participating in the deliberations about the quality of life as it pertains 
to learners and as it has been explored through literature and history', through 
philosophy and the arts. As Morrell argued in his rel lectio ns upon the estab- 
lishment of the Schools Council: 

Jointly, we need to define the cluuacteristics of change - relying, 
wheriever possible, on objective data rather than on opinions unsup- 
ported by evidence, jointly, we need to sponsor the research and 
iievelopment work necessary to respond to change. Jointly, we must 
evaluate the results of such work, using both judgement and measure- 
ment techniques. . Jointly, w'e need to recognise that freedom and 
order can no longer be reconciled through Implicit acceptance of a 
broadly ranging and essentially static consensus on educational aims 
and methods (Morrell, 196b). 

Morrell rightly identified the problem, w'hich gave rise to curriculum explora- 
tion and reform, as the 'crisis of values” - the lack of consensus over the aims 
n( education or w'hat counts as an educated person. Such lack of consensus 
reflected a deeper lack of consensus over moral values and the quality of life 
to be striven for within society. But the answ'er to the problem was not to 
impose a consensus, not to assume that there was no futidamenlal disagreement. 
Rather it was to recognize it and to institutionalize the deliberations about 
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what was worthwhile. There can he no certainties in these matters, but there 
can l^e deliberation and tiiere can, as a consequence, be commitment to those 
values which .seem most reasonable t<^ pursue following such deliberations. 

Sadly this has not been accepted in the reforms of the last few years. The 
advisory bodies have been abolished; the Scho<ds Council closed down; Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate as an independent critical voice emasculated, the 
counl-.ivailing influence of local education authorities enfeebled; the language 
ot education impoverished; the curriculum imposed by politicians; the inevi- 
tably perennial deliberations over what is worth learning foreclosed. 
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Voicing their Values: Pupils’ Moral 
and Cultural Experience 



Monica J. Taylor 



ABSTRACT. StutuUny ins/)cciiun of pupils' iiiouil cuid culiinal 
dvivlnpuioit (ijid olficial guidance documoits hare prompted 
sihoids to renew their redues ediiciitiou ifitentnnis. Yet little attefi- 
tUm has been paid to pupils and their oW)i part in ajfectii e 
empou ennetit hi this chapter pupils ^ire roiee to their rallies 
encountciy, and hare their own rallies peispectires in then percep- 
tions, accounts and actions acknowledged . Iheir voices allow us to 
hear what ralues they actually experience in the school ethos, 
aspects of the ciirnculiirn and relatioiudiips with teacheis and 
fKWiy Ihey also identify the out (f school influences (f parents, 
connniinities, and the media on their moral and cultural leanr 
inp We leai'n what pupils value in school - the ^ood teacher, the 
loyalty and trust oj friends and learniny^ toy,ether in commiinitv. 
Issues of articulation, inteipretation and eraliiation are raised in 
making judgments about rallies statements, educational opportuni- 
ties and exfyeriences. 



C!hilda*n shcnild nf>i be beaten up. 

Children sluaild not be looked upon as le.sser luinian beings, 
('.hildren should have a .sec ure liome 
Children should be fed prr^periy. 

Children should be laiiglu to delend themselves. 

C.hildren should not he discriminated against when appKing lor a 
job. 

School children should be let out for a time. 

Children should be lieard and believed. 

('.hildren should not be kept away from their friends then paieiUs aie 



Our Chanel 



against 



<I>is[dayecl in a ela.ssroom of a mixed, inner city, 
largely multi-ethnic 11-lS secf>ndary school) 
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Values *- Intentions and Inspection 

Tliis pupil charier sets out several funda menial moral rights which are a pre- 
condition of, or should be an integral pan ot education. As such it demands 
standing equal to that of a parents* or citizens charter. That certain pupils 
needed to stale ihe.se basic values is a saluiaiy reminder that for some such 
‘rights’ are by no means automatic. So the school, family and community 
<’ontexts offer qualitatively diverse starting points for evaluating pupils’ values. 
VtM a prevailing social coiicern about moral values - heightened by excep- 
tional horrific acts, such as the murder of James Bulger by two primaiy schot>l 
pupils - has resulted in schools, as a locus for the community, being expected 
to lake a stronger lead in values education and to compensate for the ills ot 
society as a whole. 

In the early 1990s British .schools have been exhorted to develop values 
statements. The While Paper, Cdnnce and Direfsity, recommended that any 
school should include a clear vision of the values within it. and those ot the 
coimnunilv oul.sicle (GBPH of C, I99i: para l.^tn. 1 he erstwhile National 
Curriculum Council's discussion [laper, Spiritual and Moral DeivloEnient, 
suggested The ethos (;f the school may be apparent through a statement 
which sets out the values the school intends to imnTiote and which it intends 
to demonstrate through all aspects of its life' (NCC, 1993 School values are 
explicit in brochures for prospective parents, as well as a range ol internal 
policies and curriculum documents. Paradoxically, schools espoused values 
are not alway.s obviously reconcilable w ith the (weraiching value of the entre- 
j)reneurial marketplace which they have been obliged to adopt. Some schools 
have made a virtue of necessity in advertising their partnershif^ with parents; 
as School C (a virtually v\hite, luial, mixed, 11-18 school) claimed in its bro- 
chure. the real strength of the school is in sharing pr<;!)lems w ith parents'. 
Parents choose schools not only for academic re^sults but also (and perhaps 
mainly) on the ideological value or belie! basis of the education <)ffered, ac- 
cording to criteria of gender, ability, faith and social class ( see Marlleel, Chap- 
ter 12). W hile many schools share common \ alues, they will difler in others, 
and those differences are critical in affecting parental choice.’ (NCC^ 1993 8). 
It IS assumed that the stated values of the school, and lho.se of its pupils' 
parents and ot the surrounding communities are in concert, or at least are not 
antipathetic. Sometimes this is not so. 

Following the profile given in the Fducalion Reform Act (Gi5 Statutes. 
1988) to the spiritual, moral and cultural cle\elopment of |)upils, guid^mcc 
documents from the NC(^. sudi as that on the whole curriculum, on certain 
cross-curricular themes, such as c itizenship, and on spiritual and moral devel- 
opment. have advocated api'iroaciies, topics and values. Brief c|Uoiations illus- 
trate aims and inherent tensions; 

Ihe education system . . has a duty to educate Ithe) individuals to 

think and ad lor themselves, w ith an acceptable set of personal cjualilies 
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and values which also meet the w ider social demands of adult life 
(NC:C. 1990a;7). 

Pupils should he helped to develop a personal moral code and to 
explore values and beliefs. Shared values, such as concern for others, 
industry' and effort, self-respect and self-discipline, as well as moral 
qualities such as lu>nesty arid truthlulness, should he [Promoted 
. . . (NCC, 1990b: ^). 

The task of schools, in paiinership w'iih the home, is to furnish pujiils 
with the knowk'd^e and the aliility to quesiion and reason which w ill 
enable them to develop their own value sy stem and to make respon^- 
iiile decisions on such matters (NCX, 1993:S). 

NCX! guidance to schools on monil development was lorthright about the 
list ot moral values scho(>ls should include: ‘telling the truth; keeping prom- 
ises; respecting the rights and piopeily of otliers; acting considerately tow ards 
others, helping those less foilunate and weaker than ourselves; taking per- 
sonal responsibility for one's actions; self-discipline.' Importantly' it also recom- 
mended that school values should reject “hullying; cheating; deceit; cruelty, 
irresponsibility; dishonesty' (NCX^ 1993:‘0. Morally' educated school leavers 
should, among other c|ualities, be able to articulate their own attitudes and 
v'alues . . . develop for themselves a set of socially acceptable values and prin- 
ciples, and set guidelines to govern their own beliaviour' (p. 5). 

Although study of these sources reveals differences of emphasis on cer- 
tain values - and in one case the misguided assertion of 'm<^ral absolutes' - 
their central thmsi has served as the foundation of many schools' values state- 
ments and curricular goLtls. Above all, the significance and urgency of this 
aspect of schools' educational remit has been greatly inlluenced by the statu- 
toiy re(|uiremeni that OFSITX) inspections report on the spiritual, moral, social 
and cultural cle\elopment of pupils (as well as their behavioui and discipline, 
welfare and guidance) ((iH Statutes, 1992). The fact that this ranks alongside 
three other key areas oi in.spectit>n - tjualily of ediicatic^n, educational stand- 
ards and management of educational resources - suggests that in piinciple 
some \ alue (if not e(|ual value?) is being placed on these educational aims 
\(>t surprisingly, OFSTl'lD has experienced difficulty in deciding what 
counts as derelopminit iGW OFSITH, 199-ta). Thus the most recent Handbook 
for the bispectkoi o/ SchouP has reiocused on ‘opportunities offered by the 
scluiol and how the pupils respond to that provision' (GB OFSTTI), 199 ib. 
Fart 2:22). including wliethei pupils are developing their own personal val- 
ues'. The IUindho<tk \^e\s out evaluation criteria, evidence and a code of con- 
ciiK t for inspectt)rs Pupils' views about school and their learning, are to be 
taken into account In the section Relations with Pupils' (Pa'a 3 25), sensitivity' 
to pupils' social and learning environment rircMi pupils on all occasions with 
coi:»^esy and respect ), is curiously mixed with negative, unsympathetic as- 
sumptions (‘pupils may leel no moral obligation to co-operate ), and cautions 
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( in no circumstances question individual pupils on their own’). Inspection 
also involves consulting parents about whether they are happy with the val- 
ues and attitudes which the school teaches’ (Part 3:33). 

Tlie distinguishes spiritual, moral, social and cultural develop- 

ment. Of the moral and cultural developtnent of pupils it sa\'s: 

Moral development is concerned with pupils’ ability to make judg- 
ments about how' to behave and act and the reasons h^jr such behav- 
iour. It requires knowledge and understanding and includes questions 
of intention, motive and attitude. Pupils should be able to distinguish 
right’ and wrong’ as matters of morality from the use of the words 
right and w rong in other contexts. 

C'Ailtural development relers to pupils' increasing understanding and 
command of those beliefs, values, attitudes, customs, knowledge and 
skills which, taken together, form the Ixisis of identity and cohesion 
in societies and grouj')s . . . (Pan i:S6). 

Forming a judgment about pupils' dev elopment involves discussions with 
staff and governors, analysis ol school documents, and ohseivalions ol lessons 
and of the life of the schot^l to determine whether pupils; 

feel free to express and explore* their views openly and honestly, and 
are willing to listen to opinions which they may not share, 

are developing their own personal values and are learning to appre- 
ciate the beliefs and practices of others; 

ask questions about meaning and purpose; 

develop their understanding of spiritual, moral, cultural and social 
issues and (tc)l further their ow n beliefs, character and behaviour which 
helj') them to ai’>proach problems lationallv; 

develop wider interests, social skills and community awareness . . . tPart 
t:U)). 



VC ilh the exccjXion of tliese gleanings from official documents, notably 
little attention in both school developments and inspection has been paid to 
the true clients ot education - the pupils themselv'es - and to their part in 
affective empowerment. What values do they take from the .school, its etho.s, 
and the informal curriculum of relationships with teachers and peers? What do 
pupils perceive as the other main influences on their values> What do pupils’ 
values appear t() be in the sc hool context? 

These questions form the three empirical pupil -oriented core sections of 
this chapter, grounded in over ten years’ research, seeing and listening to 
pupils’ moral and cultural experience in school. The pupils' vcxces derive from 
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an cthnograpliic project on personal and social education (PSK) and pastoral 
care in relation io multicultural antiracist education in four secondaiy scho(^ls 
of varying ethnic compositions, chosen to investigate the translation of their 
policies into practice (see also Taylor, 1992). The case studies, over twe^ school 
terms, which included analysis oi sclux^l documents and teacher and governor 
inteiviews, focused on Year 9 pupils, and involved pupil-pursuit exercises, 
classroom and lunchtime ohseivations and senii-stmctured pupil interviews 
(group, individual and with a friend). A total of 86 pupils (fifty-two boys, 
thirty-four girls, partly due to School N being a boys' school) participated in 
inteiviews, some up to three times. The pupils came from fourteen self- 
a.scribed ethnic origins. 

Our conversations aimed to allow lor the expression of pupil nanatives 
and to encourage exploration of and reflection on their moral and cultural 
experiences of education in multiethnic settings. By telling their own stories 
pupils gave voice to their values encounters and, in so doing, had their own 
values perspectives in their perceptions, accounts and actions acknowledged. 
Tlirough the pupils voices, we hear their perceptions of the informal curricu- 
lum of their schooling - the school’s values rhetoric, teachers' behaviour and 
pupils' experienced reality - and are allowed an insight intc^ some of their 
value.s. Some of the more articulate voices resound. Pupils' self-repc^rts reveal 
moral and cultural awareness, a ,sen,se of fair play, and, in some cases, exem- 
plaiy actions which suggest that more opportunities need to be made for 
pupils to take and demonstrate responsibility for self-development and that of 
the scliool community. 



School Values ~ Are They Shared Values? 

Hducation cannot and mu,st not be value-free ... At the heart of eveiy 
scliool's educational and pastoral policy and practice slumld lie a set 
of shared values which is promoted through the curriculum, thro'* 
expectations governing the behaviour of pupils and staff ar.. ^ . ^gti 
day to day contact between them. Kveiy attempt should be made to 
ensure that these values are endorsed by parents and the local com- 
munity (C'fBPH of C, 1992, para 8.3;37). 

Although thev opcT.Uc vviihm a partly .seculai, multicultural pluralist .society, 
lacking in explicit values coasen.sus. schools, by their veiy nature, have to ri.se 
to the challenge of offering - often to both pupils and parents - guidance 
winch is valiies-ba.secl Pupils’ experience of values through the content and 
process of their .schooling is mediated by the religious and eliti.st values inher 
ent in the educational system itself, the political imposition of certain values, 
and new' values related to cultural pluralism, technological advances and on- 
going s(>cial change. 

iaille is known of the process by which schools ‘agree to core values 
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which are acceptable to all’ (NCC, I993:'7), but recently governors, teachers, 
parer *> and sometimes pupils ha\'e debated policy development. Hven if a 
school has evolved a values statement and a set of linked, specific rules, which 
these educational partners agree are necessary’ to the functioning of the school 
as a learning community, in putting values into practice it is likely that they 
will not be interpreted or implemented consistently by all teachers, or even by 
one teacher from time-to-time. So to what extent is there a shared understand- 
ing of, common practice in, and genuine commitment to upholding the .school’s 
espoused values? Krom the pupil s perspective - one of pailicipant ob.sercer 
w ith varying degrees of delegated responsibility and influence - we learn what 
values they actually take from the school ethos, aspects of the formal curricu- 
lum and relaiiotiships Are these the \ alues that the school intends.*' 

School Ethos 

The brochures of the four case-.study .schools’ included among their general 
aims .some relating to pupils' personal, social and moral development which 
emphasi/ed respect for others and the comnumiiy in which the child lives’. A 
statement in School N .s brochure (boys 13-lH .sch<x')l, in a county town, with 
about 2S per cent minority ethnic pupils from a range of backgrounds) was 
typical. 

I he school aims to hei|‘> and encourage each boy to: 

• develop a reasoned set of attitudes and beliefs; 

• develop personal qualities of mutual respect, tolerance and under- 
standing, essential to harmonious relationships in a multicultural society. 

A.sk secondaiy school pupils, \\ hat values do you think the school stands for?’ 
and you are - initially at least - more likely than not to be faced w’ith a blank 
look. Pupils lack familiarity with sch(x>l aims, though they are used to discus- 
sions about values issues in the .school’s pastoral approach and FSH. School 
values are not conceived of in the abstract. Pupils’ expression of their experi- 
eiues is concrete, nxiied in the perceived particularities of actual school life. 
On reflection, some >'ear 9 pupils said 

A community spirit, that’s a favourite I’hat s the one Mr M [the head] 
likes (Kate. School Cb 

... it likes you to keep your manners . . most kids in this school will 
ojxai doors . they won't clo.se the doors in people's faces . . . I think 
it tells you how to give respect to people . . . And . . . you have to 
conic in the proper uniform (Giovanni, School N). 

They a^^a\s liy to push you one step lurthei which is (.|i‘itc helpful 
(Stej'ihen, School N). 
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Like in the brochures ii might say its not sexist and that, hui in some 
lessons it is (Sat want. School F). 

It s a place wiiere teachers know that they’ve got the power to boss 
us about, so the\’ just do it. They don’t treat us right, and I suppose 
that’s not a value really, luit that’s one thing (Purniinder. School H). 

VCell, it depends what the pu[")il is like. If the pupil is hard working 
then they dc^n’t need much to de\elop them so they keei*) on going 
with them, wheieas if a j)upil doesn t try hard tlien they just leave 
them alone, they don’t do much tHarjinder, Scliool H). 



(.urnculuni Contrihutions - PSE, RE and (k)llcctive Woi'ship 

Although tlie whole curi iculum of schools contri[)uies to the development of 
pupils values, by consciousK highliglumg, lor example, ethical issues or 
enlarging puj'iils e\|^erience or cultural vision (GB OFSTKO, 1994b, 4:17), 

certain asj^ects of the formal curriculum and school life, such as PSH. religious 
educatic^n atid collective worsliip, are often seen as having a special influence 
(see Edwards, Chapter 13L Pupils, howevei, expressed mixed views on their 
value, often depending on individual teacheis awareness and skill. Although 
some pupils welcomed the more discursive, interactive approaches character- 
istic of PSE. dealing with such topics as racism, human rights and citizxMishij), 
as an opj^oilunity to put your \iews fomard’. otheis thought it was ‘too 
personal’ PSE, did, however, promote learning together in the form group 
Some y<ning people found that KE extended their awareness of religions and 
cultures, l)ut some from faith backgiounds other than Christianity observed 
that, in teaching about Sikhism, for exami'ile, they stick to the main things - 
the 5Ks - that everv'iiody knows’, and they wanted instead to discuss bi- 
cultural issues. Collective worship was usually seen as a time for moral homily, 
rather than developing religious awareness or spiritual insight. However, for 
some minoritv' ethnic pupils an acknow ledgment of and respect for their 
cultural and religious backgiounds w^as demonstrated in a whole-school as- 
sembly which involved tommunily members m ceiel^rating the Sikh festival ot 
Baisaikhi 

>Xc lelt that evervbody knows about our religion niwv and nobodv 
should pick on us because it’s our religion the way it’s their Christi- 
anity, isn t it? So they should be variable witli each (Mlier. Like we 
don’t go around saying to (dirisuans like > '^ur religion’s this and we re 
going to do this to it Like wx* should he etjual w ith each other. VC’e 
listen to their point of view about Christianity. They should listen to 
ours as well, not gist ignore ours, because that's when Asiiin peojile 
feel left out ( Daljindepit. School H) 
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Relationships - Respect and Fairness 

The salience of the infonnai curriculum often outwei^^hs the formal ( urriculum 
in its influence on moral and cultural learning, as illustrciied b\' two values 
frecjuently mentioned by pupils - respect and fairness. 



Self Respect: appearance, attendance, homework, doing your best. 
Respect for Others: c( 'induct, other cultures, feelings, other points of 
view. 

Respect for the Hnvironment: not walking on grass, no litter, no graf- 
fiti . no vandalism 
Respect for the Liw: propei1\ . 

In School F (an ll-lS mixed comprehensi\e w'lih an almost equal mix of 
white and Asian (Sikh and Muslim) pupils) respect was recognized as the 
ground from which relationships have to start. W'hether or not respect exists 
between a group of pupils, or pupils and a teacher is strongly affected b)' the 
first few moments w ith a c lass - an encounter preceded by the influence of 
reputation. 

\'ou should respect the teachers, but if the teachers respected you 
you're more hkel\ to respect them. A lot of the teachers don t respec t 
\(Hi for what you are, the\' treat you like little kids (L\nclse\', School 
H). 

Some pupils - perhaps those with difficult experiences of sc hool - take* a more 
immediately demanding approach, expecting the teacher to show respect as a 
precondition for their relationship. Complaints about lack of respect arc* usu- 
ally related to the teacher being in authority rather than an autliority. 

Kate. One or two teachers treat you like in primaiy school again, 
like you're not adults . . . One or two of the younger teachers 
they don't tell us to shut up, but we do it out of respect be- 
cause they don't degrade us, they don't like really put over 
their authority. 

Mfl VC’hat makes you respect them’-' 

Kate If they give me respect. No one gets respect from me without 
earning it (School C^). 

I)c*m('>nstrated reciprocity is also a key element of respect: 



Respect 



Scin^nl F's Code: The i Ks 
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Once Mrs W said no one sliould eat in lessons. Bui I lie next day Mrs 
W liad a packet of strong mints beside her. She eats in lessons. This 
is what we don’t like . . . The teacher walks out the classroom and 
goes and makes himself a cup of coffee and then he comes hack and 
.Stans drinking it (Kiran, School F). 



Fairness, or more likely unfairness, manifest in many forms, is a central values 
concern of pupils in school life. Pupils frequently report discrepancies in teach- 
ers’ behaviour, and in the way the\ fail to implement rules consistently or treat 
pupils ecjually: 

One in.stance was today in PF^ John got told off after he threw a 
javelin. He took about two steps and Mfss had said its dangerous to 
walk becau.se there's some other people would still be throw ing. She 
told him to sit on the bank and then a few' momenLs later 1 did the 
same thing. She told me off but didn’t tell me to sit on the hank. She 
never excluded me She doesn't like John much lPhilli[i, School H), 

According to other pupils, from Year 7 John had a reputation of being a 
trouble causer’, though by ^'ear 9 he only did so occasionally' Thus they 
implied teacher expectation was an inlluenlial factor. 

Some pupils might appear to gel more fav'oured treatment on account of 
their personal characleri.siics: 

Rajinder Like if we wear slogans on our Tvshirls, right, Jamie 



always w ears one but she doesn’t tell him off. But when 
sometme t^l.se is wearing one, right, and Jamie’s not 
wearing one then she tells them to take it off. But if 
Jamie’s wearing one and another person s w'earing one 
she doesn’t .say anything to that person cos .she knows 
that Jamie’s wearing it. I think that's not fair. She should 
be ecjiial to ill children. 



Ihuniindcr I think, AX'ell he’s cok)ured. but win 's she different to 
us? . But I think it's just him (School H). 

Piirminder had learned that it is wrong to jump to conclusions in complicated 
cases; she was unsure whether the teacher was discriminating on grounds 
of race, as this was not consistently applied. The teacher may have been 
more concerned to avoid a confrontation with an assertive and popular Afro- 
Caribbean boy, thereby probably invoking wider social discord in the peer 
group. 

Am^lher complex ejMsode involved an Asian teacher, a w hile girl and an 
Afro-Caribbean girl: 



Fairness 
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Lyndsev: It was pretty unfair . . . Fie just liappened to pick me and 

Miranda to pick on. He usually picks on me. in all the 
lessons with him I am the first one he stalls shouting at to 
he quiet. 

Minuidu: The only reason we were talking was that he w'asted our 
time at the l)eginning of tlie lesson. He came in really late 
without telling us w here he'd been. So the class said ‘Don't 
slop talking when he comes in. So Ranjeet and Amandeep 
started giggling and I started to laugh at the way he w^as 
shouting and he told Lyndsey to gel out and she goes ‘Me 
or Miranda?' and he says ‘lioih of you!' Fiiit Ranjeet and 
Amandeep were laughing and he didn't say anything to 
them (School Fi). 

According to other pupils, the teacher said that he had to make an example 
of them , which may have been a w'ay of re-establishing control after a series 
of disruptive incidents, in fact the situation Fiad a longer history. To these girls 
it was inherently unfair, not only that they alone should take the blame for a 
collective act in response to the teacher s absence and iailuie to explain, but 
also because they had not received reciprocal support from Ranjeet and 
Amandeep, with w hom they had previously demonstrated solidarity, as Lyndsev 
explained. 

They got sent out in Geogra[)hy because they were talking and we 
knewv that we were talking as well so we got up and stuck up for' them 
and went out with them . . but they didn t bother to stand up for us 
and say that it was them as well, so we were a bit angr>- with thcni 

Conversely, a curious but common source of complaint of untairne.ss is 
when the v\ hole group of pupils are held to account or ;rre penalized for the 
apparent misdeeds ot the few or one. 

One boy was clapping and saying things and the teacher came round 
and blamed the whole' (lass and w'e got kept in (Alan, Sch(X)l N). 

In Scliool H an historic episode affected the social life of the whole school; 

One thing that really is getting us, they had a disco once and a girl got 
drunk and that and they've [canned all the discos ever since. I mean 
its not fair - if the teachers are there its their responsil->ility to see that 
no one takes any in. And if they do. they can't expect the whole 
school to suffer for one person (Purmincler, School H). 

Sometimes individuals gel )>lamed unjustly for acting out of self-defence, or 
defence of their property: 
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I was walking upstairs and someone was behind me and lifted my 
skin up and I screamed. And he (the teacher] goes tliai it was my fault 
and I shouldn’t have done it. I tried to explain, but he didn’t listen and 
gave me a detention and started shouting at me (Keiine, School F). 

Paul Cleaver, he touclied my bag. And before the teacher had said ‘All 
be quiet’ ... .so I thought he was nicking something c^ui of it. So I told 
him Paul get out my bag!'. And Mr R goes Right, you got a detention.' 

And I said No, I haven’t. It wasn't my fault ' And now my j'>arenis have 
got to come in and see him about it and see what happened (Chris- 
tian. School C). 

School (] look its liaison with parents on pastoral matters rather too seriously 
for some pupils, who found the involvement of parents ‘o\ereactive' Others 
ol)jected to the school s intervention in encouraging them to ‘make friends 
again'. Some complained al)out the school's jiiri.sdiction extending out of school, 
even w hen a member of staff v\as involved - dinner ladies are like the mafia’ 
and they are not civil, they treat you like animals’: 

They think they've got a right to tell you off outside scliool. I'here's 
a dinner lady that has a go at me. I went outside school and said 
something to her. I'hey got me in the next day and .said. What did you 
say to that dinner lady< You shouldn't say that.’ It was outside school 
so I don't think they sliould liave done that (Relx*cca. School C). 



Out-of-School Influences on Pupils* Values 

The values of the homes and communities in which pupils live, their interests 
and the media are major influences on their personal development, especially 
in early adolescence. They may outweigh those of the school, or operate 
discordantly from, and in parallel to it. Young people are engaged in a con- 
tinuous process of exploring, making sense of, and arm ing at their own be- 
liefs, attitudes and values, testing them out against the views and actions of 
peers, parents and signifKanl others and 



Lea nun^ from Parents and Communities - Identity and 
hidependente 

In <.ieveloping llieir own ideniitv and mdejxiKlence, ['HijmIs lecogni/ed *il)ove 
all influences of family and friends, l)ui also a need for support to cope witli 
pre.ssures. Some, however, lacked a clo.se family relationship: 

My Mum doc'^n'i take that much interest m the sorts of things I am 
dr>ing she spends more time w ith otlier pe(/ple than she does witli 

IM 
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me and my sister, it annoys me a lot ... I can’t tell my Dad things. It s 
like he’s not my Dad any more really. I’m not as close to him and 
that’s a pres.sure for me (Beverley, School C). 

I have to do my work by my.se If v\ ithout any advice really .so that sort 
of gets to you .sometimes ... I get nervous inside . . . It’s just the at- 
mosphere that I’m involved in at home as well. Because I’ve got to do 
everylhing on my own and I'm not really sure because there’s nobody 
to ask (Harjinder, ichool H). 

Others were encouraged by their parents, although high expectations could 
also be a pre.s.sure: 

! get pre.ssured from my Mum because she wants me to l:)e sr)rnething 
that I don’t particularly want to be. She expects me to be good all the 
time and always work hard at school. Slie gets disappointed when I 
don’t do well (Lyndsey, School M). 

I think my parents want us to grow up so that we do get respect irom 
other people and not just be ignored . , Tliey suggest that I treat 
people well .so that they’ll treat me well in return. Be kind, fair, honest 
(Mi/an. School N). 

Some pupils were concerned al^out racism in the community around .school 
and of parents and saw these as affecting pupils’ attitudes. 

I think it’s tlie parent.s’ fault for not teaching them, and then some- 
time.s the parents are bad them.selves like that. Like Davina’s Mum, she 
doesn’t like Indians or blacks, she .sw’ears at them, .she kicks them 
( Jamie, School H). 

My Dad is racist and I am trying to get him over and tell him that it 
is wrong (Alan, School N) 

For .some young people community languages and 'or tlie beliefs and 
[)ractices of their religion are central to their identity and the way they perceive 
and live their lives. Like many Asian pupils. Purminder w’as trying to have the 
liest of both worlds; In school you might think I’m dead Western i.sed, but I 
still want to .stick to my iradilions.’ This involved negrjiiating complex and 
delicate boundaries at home and in .school: 

My Hnglish friends say ‘I’ve done this, or I’ve done that, or I've got 
that’ and I go home and say ‘Can 1 do this?’ and they say 'NeV and it 
gets me dead angr\\ They act as if they were still in India. The main 
rea.son is because other people are going to talk I don t liear my 
Mum gossip about anybody else, but my Oran d«K*s 
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At school I sort of face up a bit more than at home. I suppose I aiii 
a bit harder at Iiome. I answer back. At school I try to keep discipline 
otherwise they’re going to say your parents haven’t actually taught 
you much. And without my parents really saying an^^hing I know 
what to do. I don’t want to give a bad impression about my religion 
and that to every body, so I don't answer back at teachers, tiy nai to. 

If me and niv' friends mess about teachers sa\’ that's what Asians are 
like. 

However, sotne white pupils were also consciou.s that their beliefs and prac- 
tices did not fit with the secular life stances of their peers: 

VC'ell, religion is son of important to me. I have to go to church every 
Sunday becaii.se my Mum makes me so its sort of been forced on 
me ... It sometimes gets a bit boring, and I don't actually talk about 
it a lot at school as I said it the other day and tliey all thought, ‘Why 
do you do that?', because I’m probably the only person who goes 
regularly . . . I've been confirmed and stuff. I've been going for 
ages . . But I .sort of believe a bit more because my Grandpa died this 
year and it sort of helped (Claire, School C). 

By comparison, some pupils in their out-of-school lives were dealing with 
cultural and .social conllicts which gave them a wider fiisl-hand experience of 
morality and the law. 

We used to live in a while area and the while |)eople used to come 
round and throw their rul^bish in our garden and break eggs. One day 
my uncle got cro.ss and beat them with a stick. W’e told the police and 
they didn't do it any more, l)Ul we liave moved now (Ali, School H). 

There was a riot in the street. This girl I punched her nose and she 
had bruises all over her and she had to go hospital. It got look to 
court. But I just got a caution in the end because 1 was too young ... I’m 
not proud of doing it. just glad that I got away with it in the end. I 
didn’t break her iK)se, another girl did. All lliese social workers kefM 
coming out to me. Said. 1 think she understands she’s done wrong' 

< Debbie, School I'). 

Some young people felt their lives to be quite pressurized, as they had to 
balance variable homework demands with domestic responsibilities, caring for 
.sil)lings and sometimes working in family businesses or a f>art-lime job. Quite 
often school Iiiends are m;i seen at lu^me. But several of the Asian pupils, 
e.specially the girls, .seemed to have strong fnend.sliips and community ties. 
Many pupils were involved in interests outside the home - football, Scouts, 
.Mo.scjue, choir, community language classes, and so on - through which they 
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implicitly or explicitly encountered values. Some of these interests sei've to 
promote not only personal and social development, hut also a growing aware- 
ness of being a member of several communities with differing values. On the 
other hand, pupils’ out-of-school interests were sometimes solitary’, conlrarv' to 
expectation, revealing characteristics and dispositions, such as caring, which 
the school environment did not always allow them to demonstrate: ‘I grow 
niinature trees. It takes me about an hour to water and feed them' (Robin, 
School C) 



Learning from the Media - Ri}*hts 

Two pupils connected bullying and intimidation by a teacher in school 
(regretably such treatment was repoited in each school) with what they had 
.seen c^n T\' in a way’ which helped them understand their rights; 



(den. 

Giovanni; 

M/r 

(dovanni: 



Giorctnni: 

Glen 



Giovanni. 



I don't know' who it was, hu\ .'.omebody was like being 
told off, and Phil Murphy was laughing behind him . . . 

1 told Phillip a joke, and Phillip was laughing, and he just 
turned round and hit Murphy in the face. 

Who hit him? 

Mr P, That's w’hy I feel a bit .scared of him sometimes, you 
don’t know how he’s going to react . . . Sometimes he'll 
say things like Ring your parents I won't care' . . . 

Did that boy ever complain w’hen he w’as hit? 

No, he didn’t. 

He felt like notliing w'ould happen to him lihe teacher!. 
Hut I .saw on T\'AM today that teachers can t hit you. And 
we can do ’em. 

And we can say things because we’ re supposed to have 

2 4 hours notice before we have a detention. So if we 
haven’t then by law’ we're only allowed to stay at school 
f(^r about 15 to 20 minutes, and Mr P says, I don’t care 
about yemr parents. I’m still keeping you after school.’ 



These boys had learned from TV about tlieir right not to be physically abused, 
but, like many others, had not been empow’ered by school to make the most 
challenging complaint of all - against the authority of a teacher. No doubt their 
reluctance w’as underlined by their recognition of the ambiguity of the situa- 
tion the boy had draw n attention to himself by laughing at his friend's joke, 
which W’as probably misinterpreted Uy the teacher as a further attack on his 
authority 

By contrast, in School C' pu|)ils were more proactiv’e and invoked their 
form tutor's support 

IM 
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A ^roiip of us have been to liim already. That is if we don’t like the 
readier or they have been unfair to u.s. He gets the teacher in and talks 
to them about it (Robin, School C) 

Kducation aims at developing \<ning people s tnlical reasoning skills and 
responsibility and a rights liased culture has been growing. So it should 
he expec ted that pupils l')ecome more critical, less accepting of their school 
experience s and mote proactive about change 

’WTiat Pupils Value 

rrivik'getl access to pupils values de[)end.s tni what they choose to disclose 
to a relatively trusted stranger as meaningful to them in the school context 
Thus pupils values liave to be inferred from what they say they v alue and the 
episodes they recount to support their values stances 

’/he ir(n)cl Teacher - (.onsideration and I^rojessionalisni 

The good teacher - the teacher vv ho is respected and valued by pupils - has 
several cjualities The Head of ^'ear 9 in School H was universally respected 
and liked by pupils who saw liim as someone reliable to whom to turn for 
iieip 

I would go to Mr J. He’s a safe teacher, he is. He's brilliant. Fie s funny. 

He's fair He listens to your ciuesiions or problems ( Nidiolas. .School H). 

Listening is one of the most valued cjualities of a teacher - but is all too often 
lacking. Listening is especially important l^ecause ’they don’t know’ tlie other 
side of the storv’ or ’the full storv'. Above all, as pupils in all four schools 
strongly averred, the good teacher listens to the pupil s explanation without 
ohvi( )us preconception: 

VC'hen you're in trouble he doesn't like shout down your throat, ht.* 11 
di.se uss it sensibly. Like some teachers they’ll get angry and everything 
and they don’t li.sten to what you've got to say and they just do what 
they want to do. lliey don’t listen to what happens in the start, w hereas 
Mr I is there tc^ li.sten to you ( naljinderjit. School H) 

Matthew, te.stified to the importance of learning self-discipline through 
dialogue with a respected form teacher in ScFiool C 

I d rather them leave it up to us lo dec ide what we ve got to ck’) and 
if we carr\’ on then discipline us Hut first ol all when we do things 
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I reckon they should talk to us. Because when I let off extin- 
guishers . . . they talked to me loads of times and I thought, ’Well, isn't 
this enough?'’, ’cos they were going to do more ... I won t do this 
again because I ve learnt my lesson. 

Dean (School N), who also claimed to have lx*come more responsible in Year 
9, felt he had learnt to listen to other points of view and develop his own 
because; 



if you have a discussi(^n w ith a teacher and the> listen to what you 
have to say and you have a discussion w ith someone else you tend 
to dt) the same thing 

The good teacher is also chained for professionalism. Pu[)iK are keenly 
aw are of and dislike a lack of professi(^nalism. 

In \’ear H I did about 20 books - these SMP maths books - and m my 
report she wrote I completed one hook (Kiran, School H). 

Professionalism includes being sensitive to individual pupils’ needs and abilities; 

Hayley. Mr S, I reckon lie s really good he is. He understands he 
does. Like I reckon he knows a lot about each person. He's 
really nice. 

[\*hhie: He comes and sits next to you and tells you what work to 

do. 

[{ayley If you don l understand it and if he’s talking in some<me else 
he goes I'll be with you in a minute' (School H) 

1 cacher explanation of intended actions is \ alued by |hi[)i1s, as is consul- 
tation about the learning process. As with the need to take racist incidents 
seriously and deal with them sensitively and fairly, so the teacher, in negoti- 
ating ground rules and boundaries, may need to act against race and gender 
bias in forming an integrated learning commnuinity, as two examplccs ,show’. 



Endif): 



^aiuant 

Eudij) 

Satu'unt 

M/r 

All 



There's one (teacher) she chose these two girls to choose 
the teams, right. There was an Indian one side and an 
English girl the other. The English girl chose all the Mnglish 
girls, and the Indian chose all the Indians. 

But she (the teacher) goes in the w hole time that I've been 
at this school I ve ne\ er seen that!’ 

She goes. Sit down. I ll sort it out. 

Slie made them mix up 

\X hat did you think about that' 

it was good 
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Satwant: The Asian girl she had mainly Asian friends and so she 



Satu'ci}it \’es, I would. 

Hndip I'd ehoose the besi ones (School F) 

Mrs D is against racism and sexism, but in the first three months ot this 
year we all sat in rows, boys on one side and girls on the other side. 

Miss said she wasn’t going to have it and she w'anted boys and girls 
to sit in the middle. And we volunteered and it's been like that ever 
since, riiat actually brought us together - we were talking and doing 
stuff in groups (Harjinder, School H). 

Pncfids - Loyalty and Irusi 

Around Year 9 pupils easily lall in and out of friendships. The person I was 
going around with, I was ill for a week and a half and by the time I got hack 
she had gone off with somebody else (Claire, Sdiool C). Trust and loyalty are 
much sought after qualities in hiends, as, to a lesser extent are similar ways of 
thinking and interests. 

Their being t lie re when you need them, always there, that’s what 1 
value most (Glen, Sdiool N). 

As Amit and Dean, two friends iiUer\ ievved together in School N. said of one 
another: 

Aunt He will stick by you even if eveiAone else is pi< king on you. 

He w ill say 'Don t listen.’ 

Dean He’s someone you can call on to tell your troubles to. some- 
one you can talk to w ho won’t go and tell ever\' one else. 
Someone you can trust. 

Bv contrast, pupils w’ere open and cjuick to disclose the personal and 
social circumstances of their own and other pupils’ lives In the first group 
inter\iew in School F, seven pupils ol mixed gender and ethnicity, reported 
that two Asian girls in their form had social w’orkers; one was having a bad 
time at home’, mit being properly fed and cared for; and the other had 'cut 
someone’s hand with a carving knife. She doesn't like talking about it.’ 7’liey 
knew because sIk* knows she can imsl us’, but saw no lack ol trust or disloy- 
alty in telling me, \ don’t think Kiian would mind telling you. Marm, we 
haven’t told no one in school about it. 



chose all her friends, that’s w’hy. 

Mp' So you think she didn’t necessarily c hoose those w ho were 



good at rounders. So if that was you. you’d choo.se a mix 
of people, w'ould you? 
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The same group also disclosed an instance of pupil extonion and injus- 
tice, wiien pupil loyalties were severely strained: 

Suktrinder Slier Khan, the boy who's left . . . lost his Walkman hut 
he made us lot pay for it. We never done it hut he 
blamed us. So he made me, Panninder and Gurmanjit pay 
for it. Gurmanjit had to pay Jt lO. me X5 and Panninder AS 

Hayley If he never done it he l>ashed them. Marm. 

Endip: Hven if you tell teacher he still gets on to you and threat- 

ens you. He was hard and he had bottle. 



icanimp, Together - Rcspotisihihty and Toleratu e 

Asked A\ hat was the most important thing yc)u learned this year?', some pupils 
made claims like social behaviour or to be responsil:)le and get on with each 
other'. Many recognized that peer pre.s.sure could change or mislead them, 
Some motivated and achieving pupils resented the disruption of others. A few 
pupils were learning to be self-corrective: 

I can be a hit talkative and dismptive, but if I want to I can work 
well ... I was just thinking about when the exams come the trouble 
they’ll be if I don’t work, so I just .started to buck up a bit ... I decided 
it for myself really. I knew' that I was going the wrong way really so 
I jUSt changed while I could (Giovanni, School N). 

Sometimes learning occurs because of omissions by other members of the 
group, as when pupils asked their form tutor to loan dinner money. 

He’s my unfair about lending out dinner money. Because if he hasn't 
got enough money he .says so. And if people don’t bring their money 
back the next day when they’re supposed to he doesn’t lend any more 
out . . . So the person who hasn’t paid back is holding up everyone 
el.se (Christian, School C). 

The pupil group itself can offer overt peer correction. After an episode 
when a lighter had been placed near a girl’s hair the form tutor had summoned 
the link police officer, w’ho, as the pupils characteri.stically humorously said, 
’let them off w ith a liglu warning'. Neverthele.ss from this outsider .some under- 
stood that: 

Matthew Having a lighter in .school is quite a .serious matter. . . if 
they did that in the real world they could get had up. 
Because if they had a lighter by lier liair it could have 
gone up 
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Rebecca: But it didn’t ... it never . . . 

Matthew: Rebecca - it d(x\sn’t matter what it didn’t do. it’.s v\hat it 



Off timetable, out-of-scliool learning experience.s, .such as participating in 
activities on residentials* can be tlie most powerlul in learning togetlier, as 
some (^f the boys in School N testified. Tliey 'learnt more about leacliers’ and 
about their peers 'in a different way’. 

You learnt to work witli people easier and you know more about the 
people than before ... I saw that some of the lads who act really hard 
and things when tliey are at school they showed that they will help 
you if you are in trouble or things while you were there, but they 
wouldn’t do that if you were in .school becau.se there’s like other kids 
watching them. I learnt to trust people more, which is the main thing 
(Alan, School N ). 

While alxseiling pupils learnt from the teacher's example She was really 
scared. But she did it. She went first. If she hadn’t done it some of us might 
not have done it.’ Indeed, Glen had himself been scared and had been 'amazed' 
to find that Stephen, whom he had not thought of as a friend, had helped him 
down. In fact he. too, was scared of heights. But Stejihen dismissively .said, 'I 
just talked to him and explained that I knew what his situation was and he was 
alright after that.' 

An encouraging finding from the research w'as that jiupils in these 
multiethnic schools at least accepted and mostly positively liked such an en- 
vironment. w'hich they .saw as important for getting to know' each other as 
people whih charaeteri.stics influenced by ethnicity, culture and race. 

Mizau I think having different races in the school helps the pupils 
to understand about each other’s cultures. 

Af/r How do they do that, just by being together, or is it things 
they learn, like in Humanitie.s? 

Mizan It’s being togethei and also learning from each other. 

Mizan had in mind an impressive Muslim visitor to the sclux)l who spoke 
about Islam. He and three white boys cho.se to do an RK project on Islam 
'because they found it interesting' and 'they were al.so asking me about ideas. ’ 
He thought it was beneficial 'because if it carries on going people wall be in 
one group and not divided and separated.’ 

In thc.se multicultural settings a few* young pcc'ple had developed a de- 
gree of moral and cultural maturity, characterized by tolerance. Though toler- 
ance can be too passive a value in such .schools, where active interv'eniic^n is 
often required to uphold basic rights and respect for personhood, these young 
people demonstrated tolerance founded on first-hand experience, awareness 



could have done! 
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and an active will to learn together in community. In holding this value, as it 
turned out, their learning in school had i)een complemented by that from their 
parents, to “stick up tor your rights’ (Satwant) and “that we are all ec[uar 
(Stephen). 

We Ve all got to live in this world and we’ve all got to he friends and 
neighbours, so we should get along with each other instead of making 
racist remarks. \'ou just make other people's lives a miseiy (Satwant, 
School F). 

I think a human being is everybody who lives in this world. I think 
we have a responsibility to ourselves and anyone el.se to not make fun 
of anybody or put them down l)ecause of racism. We’re all on the 
same planet so let’s make use of it . . . (Stephen, vSehool N). 



Values - Articulation, Interpretation and Evaluation 

Key concepts in making judgments about values statements, putting them into 
practice in provision of educational opportunities and experiences, and pupils’ 
ability to benefit from them in developing their own values are: articulation, 
interpretation and evaluation. These permeate consideration of school inspec- 
tion and pupils’ reports. 

In contradistinction to official school evaluations, this chapter gives the 
loudest voice to the pupils themselves. By speaking out about their moral and 
cultural experiences they demonstrate their articulacy and perceptive ness, as 
well as concern for the quality of their learning environments. Thus they voice 
their values. In the face of pupils’ episodic accounts, the sceptical reader may 
wonder about objective canons of reliability, validity and generalizabilit)’. But 
it is more appropriate to consider whether pupils’ narratives have authenticity 
in school life and salience for them and their peers. Thus, when pupils see 
disclosure in conversations as too personal or risky, they may talk about events 
as if they happened to others. The researcher in school over an extended time 
can begin to know^ some pupils, their biographies and behaviours, and has the 
opportunity to triangulate observations aiid accounts from several sources. As 
some pupil reports reveal, episodes and encounters are often far from clear 
cut, instead ambiguous, ripe with unexplored levels of interpretation and 
meaning. Pupils themselves question situational ambiguity. In evaluating their 
moral and cultural development allowance needs to he made for the notorious 
judgment-action gap. In common with most adults, pupils in their developing 
maturity often demonstrate the difference between expres.sed values, attitudes 
and beliefs and behaviour, betw'een what they say, expect from others and 
what they themselves do. They also show' that, given opportunities, they can 
enter into a .^elf-correcting moral and cultural learning community. 

In this light, articulation, interpretation and evaluation of opportunities for 
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pupils’ moral and cultural development offered by schools is no simple task. 
Whereas some schools have set c^ut their values statements, these largely re- 
main at a level of bland generality and, for the most pan, have to he inter- 
preted by individual teachers without the benefit of whole-scluxd in-sei*vice 
training. Disparities of implementation can too easily occur. What clearly counts 
as considerate behaviour', ‘taking responsibility', ‘showing respect' in the eve 17 - 
day experience of school life? Where are the school ponfolios to review levels 
of moral and cultural attainment? 

Similarly, the criteria fi^r inspeetk^n require unpacking for greater specificity, 
not least so that schools may have a clearer sense of the basis of evaluation. 
The gravest concern with inspection is that quick judgments have to be made 
on audio-visual bites of school life - no more than, and quite probably not as 
much as, the episodes recounted by pupils in this chapter - by a team who 
may not have discussed, in any detail, the criteria for their judgments, or 
serknisly engaged in attempting to reconcile conflicting perceplic^ns and inter- 
pretations. These, in turn, are translated inU^ fairly anodyne but potentially 
influential comments (not least for parents) in an OFSThD report. This fails to 
do justice to the rich cultural and moral texture <^f the values interplay of 
school life. The Handbook for Inspection warns inspectors against allowing 
their own views t(^ ‘colour judgments' and about conflating culture and reli- 
gion, and ethnicity with religious belief (GB OFSTED, 1994b, Part 4:16). Noth- 
ing is said about the insidious issues of perspective differences due to social 
class and inequalities of power. 

There are several potential values tensions inherent in gc^vernmental and 
.school values statements: between the personal and the social; the school, the 
family and community; and, perhaps most significantly of all in the school 
context, between developing skills c^f critical inquiiy and argument and dispo- 
sitions towards fairness, caring and commitment. Can schoc^ls and teachers 
accept and respond constructively not only to inspectors' criticisms of provi- 
sion, practices and relationships, but also to those voiced by pupils as a result 
of the educational process in which they develop independent reasoning skills 
and make judgments based on their own emerging beliefs and values? Are 
schools two-w'ay learning communities, able to learn from the pupils' every day 
ethnographic experience and evaluation''* 

Sat want: they’ve got a responsibility to teach and also to help the 
children out. That's what it says in the brochures. 

Saria. We understand all the children, that's what it says. But they 
don't even ask us anything, so liow are they going to 
understand us? 
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Vision, Values and Virtues 



Jasper Ungoed-lhomas 



Al^STRACT: 'Ihc focal point of education should he the vision of 

a school. Vision most appropriately arises in thin an established 
undeistandinp, of ivhat is meant by school. Vision needs to he, for 
schools, a hi^h word. Authentic visio)i promotes n^ht action and 
aspiration for the future. It also gives schools a secure and justifi- 
able sense of direction. While vision may be shared, it is essen- 
tially a jiefsonal matter The validity of any vision is best 
established through discussion and obsewation of its effects. The 
vision of a school is sustained by national values, and by values 
specific to its circumstances. There can be difficulties in identifying 
and substantiating these. Ultimately, a vision will only he authen- 
tic where it is integrally related to the practical objectives, or 
goods' of schools. Tljese are that students should leani to good 
effect about peisons: the cuniculiim, community and citizenship. 

Ihe fust vulues of these are respect, tnith, fairness and resjxinsihil- 
ity. It is these vi tines which should he .seen as the vision of a 
school. 

The focal point of education should be the vision of a school. Such a vision 
is, in essence, to do with the idea which one may have of a school; an idea 
in this sense being, to quote Samuel Coleridge (1830), that conception of a 
thing . . . which is given by the knowledge of its ultimate aim.* So, for example, 
T S Kliot, in discussing the Idea of a Christian Society, said that his concern 
with conteniporaiv’ society was not primarily with specific defects, abuses or 
injustices but with the question what - if any - is the idea of the society in 
which we live? To what end is it arranged?* (193^>):8). 

The Idea of a School 

Possible ideas of a school, of the end to w hich it is arranged, are limited by 
w hat is meant by school. At first sight it might seem reasonable to assume that 
we all know what we mean when we talk about a school, and ihat we all 
mean the same thing. However, as the song says. It ain t necessarily so*. 
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There is a fairly widespread tendency to define school in terms which 
reflect individual and particular attitudes towards education, whether explicit 
or implicit. For example, Ivan Illich, anxious to attack the whole notion ol 
school, described it in such a w'ay as to emphasize those compulsory', authori- 
tarian aspects of school which he disliked. For him, school w'as ‘the age- 
specific, teacher- related process requiring full time attendance at an obligatory' 
curriculum’ (1973;32). A school is, self-evidently, not a process. It does not 
necessarily, though it does usually, require full-time attendance. And even 
today the curriculum is veiy seldom, if ever, fully obligatoiy in any type of 
scliool. 

Each historical period tends to perceive school in terms oi those types of 
institution which most characteristically, if not best, reflect what is sometimes 
called the Zeitgeist, or the spirit of the age. Thus, for many generations in 
England it w'as usual to understand what a school was by reference to religious 
institutions. It w’as commonly held that, at the veiy least, a maje^r purpose of 
a school was to help scholars become good Christians. To this end teachers, 
if male (wliich they overwhelmingly were), were frequently ordained, much of 
the curriculum w'as concerned w'ith theological matters, and the chapel was a 
focal point of school life. Indeed, many schools w'ere almost indistinguishable 
in appearance from religious houses, with their places of prayer, cloisters, 
dorters or dormitories, closes, kitchens, fraters or dining halls, libraries, lodg- 
ings for the head or principal and even wine cellars. Care souls, or pastoral 
care, was in theory if not alw'ays in practice, a major preoccupation. And the 
school W'as often subject, formally or otherwise, to ecclesiastic visitation. In 
such circumstances it was not always easy to distinguish at first sight a theo- 
logical college, a seminary or a novice house from a simple school. 

It does not require deep probes or archaeological instincts to discover 
strong remaining traces of such views of what a school is. Early religious 
educational foundations continue to attract support, as do more recently estab- 
lished Anglican, Roman Catholic and Non-Conformist schools. Furthemiore, 
the existence of schools for those of Jewish, Islamic and other faiths helps 
more generally to reinforce the notion that education should he grounded on 
theological principles. 

Today’s cultitre is not, however, predominantly influenced by religious 
thought. More powerful are the phiU)sophies of free markets, industry and 
commerce. It is ideas from such sources w'hich now* veiy possibly exert the 
greatest influence on w'hat w’C consider a school to be. Although it is seldom 
spelled out in such straight-forward terms, not least because the notion might 
be less than appealing to many teachers, students and parents, the most char- 
acteristic contemporary' paradigm of a school is a factor^'. At its apex is the 
senior management team, deploying such technicjues as line management and 
total quality control, and concerned to compete effectively in the market place. 
To this end, budgets are kept and semtinized by accountants, press olheers 
try to ensure a p(;sitive public image, and performance indicators are put in 
place to monitor output variables Above all. there is concern that the product. 
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llial is the student, should be delivered effectively and efficiently in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the various customers, for example, employers, 
government, further and higlier education and parents. And it is liardly neces- 
sary to emphasize tliat all this is more tlian likely to take place in a structure 
virtually indistinguishable from one designed for the purposes of light indus- 
try': there are the same flat-roofed, anonymous, beige exteriors, the same ad- 
ministrative suites and offices, the same multi-purpose internal spaces, the 
same utilitarian neglect of civilized amenities and comforts. 

Factories, religious institutions, and indeed any other models for schools 
which might come to mind, are in fact simply analogues. As such they can 
offer us insights into what schools may do, or what they may be for. They mav 
even help us to understand the values w'hich underlie our approaches to 
education, individually or as a society. Alternatively, they may, fairly or not, be 
open to various criticisms. It could be argued that certain characteristics, cru- 
cial to the nature of some analagous l)odies, are at best irrelevant and at worst 
hostile to what schools are about. For example, religious institutions may be 
seen as properly concerned with indoctrination, insofar as they are committed 
to certain dogmatic positions; but indoctrination is not justifiable as an aspect 
of any educational activity. As for factories, they muM be committed to the 
delivery of product; but to equate students w'ith products \\ ^uld be dehuman- 
izing, and so inimical in principle to the nature of education. 

How best, then, can a school be defined? Clearly, it must be described in 
its own terms. Inevitably, various approaches could justifiably be sugge.sted. 
However, for present purposes, I wall take it that a school is a particular 
institution, in a particular place, that it houses a community of young people 
and aduFs w'hose shared intention and responsibiliry\ within the context of 
education, is the pursuit and achievement of learning; and that it offers such 
learning to students from infancy to the point vvliere they leave school, usually 
for further or higher education, vocational training, employment or other 
occupation. 



Vision 

The vision, the idea of a school, its good, the end to which it should be 
arranged, these then necessarily occur w'ithin the sphere of meaning which we 
attach to school. As for the understandings which w^e can have of the concept 
of vision itself, these may var\\ Vision can be interpreted as meaning the 
ordinary' act of seeing; for example, an optician may tell me that the vision in 
my left eve is deficient. It can also, wiiile referring to something perceived 
other than by ordinaty sight, relate to everyday, material matters. Thus, the 
management of a vehicle manufacturing company may announce that it has 
a vision of producing so many cars a day. all achieving certain standards of 
quality. 

Vision, hovsever, has generally tended to be more ol wh.it has Ix’en calletl 
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a high word. Il can call lo mind something seen distinctly, vividly in the 
imagination, something quite possibly inspiring, perhaps even sui)lime. Vision 
of this sort, though, may also have negative connotations. It could be taken to 
he faneifiil, or unrealisiie, or, to use the word in a pejorative sense, mystical. 
Such vision would be a mirage or an illusion. 

For schools vision should be, for the most pan, a 'high word with all the 
opportunities and dangers which such use itiiplies, Tlie dangers are only too 
familiar. It is ea.sy to depict a vision; and not all that difficult to display it in 
glowing colours. Many headteachers, at least those with the relevant talents, 
do so frequently in brochures, at speech-days and on other occasions as the 
cliance occurs. But such v isions, unless they arise from personal conviction 
and are related to school life in all its diversity, complexity ai J sheer intrac- 
tability, are [uore likely to undermine than to support the quality’ of education. 
Vision which i.s hopeles.sly distanced from actuality, and so which there* is no 
realistic hope of successfully |')iirsuing. is liable to breed a sense of failure, 
even cynicism; and vision which is relevant but ignored in pracfice can seem 
hypocritical. 

Authentic v ision is, however, of critical significance for sc hools. In the first 
place, it should help inform and guide the moral development of students. 
There is a necessary' connection between real vision, as contrasted with fan- 
tasy. and moral behav iour. If we are to develop fully as persons we can hardly 
manage in the alrsence of a moral v ision. As Iris .Murdoch has put it, truthlul 
vision prompts right ac tion'; moreover, 'we can only iiKwe properly in a world 
that we can see. and what must be sought for is vision’ (1992:303). 

Real v ision is as v ital to emsunng the cjuality of education in the psycho- 
l()gical as in the moral spheres. Young people, no less than adults, are faced 
with personal stresses, family [“iroblems. and from time-to-tinie. outright tra- 
gedievs and disasters 0>nfidence that these mav’ be survivtxl and coped with 
can grow where there is belief that a better world can exist, can indeed be 
created As Hettelheini has cone luck’d, drawing on his clinical work with chil- 
dren, Only hope for the future can sustain us m the adversities we unavoid- 
ably encounter ( I9“'H: i). 

So. in education, vision needs to be interpreted as a high word As such, 
it can offer an ideal of what a school should be It should help lo give schools 
a continuing, secure and permanent sense of w'liai they ought to be doing. 
ITirther. vision should enable schools to respond to society’s changing hopes 
for the future and consequent expectations of education in the light not onlv 
oi the current ideas ol theorists, politicians, eexmomists, business people and 
others, l)ul also ol more lasting considc'rations Vision shoulcl. in fact, provide 
srhoi>ls with a means ol looking forward with some assurance, whatever the 
various and immediate demands being made m the name of an unknowable 
fuluie 

Where high vision is absent, schools lan pay a considcTable price Tliere 
IS a ii.ilural Iciuleiuv lor siriiclufc*. procedure, management and so forth lo be 
given too high a priority, to degenerate from means into ends Important 
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though such matters are, they can. if clumsily handled, suffocate spontaneity, 
inspiration and delight in schools - the ver\* things which bring teaching and 
learning alive, make it of value. Indeed, without a view of the goal of their 
aspiration, scliools can become dispirited, and allow what they are doing to 
deteriorate into a treadmill of routine. It is in such schools that teachers and 
students alike appear to lack a sense of either purpose or direction. At worst, 
classroom work becomes a bore for all concerned, students misbehave or 
simply fail to turn up, and teachers can become dispirited and obsessed with 
discipline. 

How does one decide who ap{)ropriately might perceive a vision? Vision, 
like spirit, is no respecter of })receclent, protocol or authority It may come to 
anyone, at any time. It is also personal, Of its nature, it appears to individuals. 
It is ver\' doubtful if it can tnily be percei\ ed by any corporate entity, as such: 
at most, it can be seen by persons who are members of such an entity, ^X’e 
need to be on our guard where it is claimed that an organization or a group, 
for exam[)le. school management or go\ernment has received a vision. 

That visions are seen properly by individuals has significant implications. 
It IS ideniirial)ie human beings, not the spokespersons of assoc iations, who 
oliseive, explain, communicate, inspire, can l)e cjuestioned, who are answer- 
able Vision described by an institution is anonymous in origin, at best a 
mirage designed to offer comfort, at worst a device intended to promote hier- 
archical control. 

If vision, righth , remains personal, it will probably although not nec essar- 
ily, tend to differ from one person to another. Varving experiences, values, 
hopes and circumstances are all liable to inlluence perceptions of what is 
desirable. Thus, a young teacher in a suburl)an independent school may well 
have a different vision from that of a head-teacher of an inner citv' comprehen- 
sive, while a local Libour councillor is likeK to have a different view from a 
meml)er of a Conservative policy unit. Moreewer. different visions, once articu- 
lated, are liable to attract different follow ings 

We could thus l^e envisaging a scenario, where* a thousand Ilowers are 
blooming, where some wuy clash, and where man> ma> be fighting for sur- 
vival on the same ground One possible response* to such a situation would l)e 
to accept a counsel of despair and assume that chaos is bound to reign. 
Alternatively, one could go to the opposite extreme and, taking a Platonic 
stance, argue that vision implies that there is an ideal form of a school, the 
retlc*clion of an ultimate Good, which is in the last analysis the onh logically 
p<issible, single and correct notion of wlial a school should be 

However, while it is. I suppose, just conceivable that a kaleides( < )pc of 
ci^ntrasiing visions (oulcl enliven our educational lorizons m peq'>etuity, or 
that a fmnn reasoning might ultimately establish one true and universally 
agic-ecl idea of a sc bool, it is surely reasonable to take a ratlicr different ajiproac li 
t)ne could plausibb argue* that discussion and experiment should hc^lp to s<»rt 
out the stronger, more* tenac ious and adaptable. lx*ttc*r rooted, more realistic 
Mc'vvs. from those* vchich li.ive lor wh.itewr re.ison, less diirabihiN and worth 
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Accordingly, in pulling forward ihe vision of a school, probably the besi 
approach, and in any case ihe one I shall adopl, is simply lo describe and lo 
argue for il as besl one can. As far as I am concerned. I am more lhan conieni 
lhai ihe worth of a visic^n should be esiai')lished ihrough ihe processes of 
rational discourse. 



il is values which susiain \ ision. A school is, essenlially, concerned wiih val- 
ues, Bui from where do ihcse values come; and how does one idenlify ihem? 
They musi surely derive, in the first place, from those held lo be imponanl by 
society. I'his is, ot C(^iirse, a w idely held \ iew and one whicli is articulated 
from liiiie-io-iime by those concerned with national educational policy, and 
more generally by those with an inleresl in the moral well-being of the coun- 
tiy, NX'hen Home Secretary, Kenneth Clarke declared at a press conference 
that. Schools must promulgate the values we as a society' want lo pass c^n to 
the next generation' (Clarke, 1993) 

The values ol a school also need lo include those which are identified by 
itself as being of pailicular importance lo its specific circumstances. Rural, 
inner-city and suburban schools, fee-paying and state schools, selective and 
comprehensive schools, schools serving mainly single or multi-ethnic commu- 
nities. schools with, and those without, religious foundations, all are likely lo 
hold values particular lo their own needs, and so which are likely to differ to 
a greater or lesser extent from one school lo another. Il is as important that 
schools, in their aspirations and practices, reflect locally determined values as 
that they lake on board those considered lo be of national significance al- 
though there may well turn out to be a considerable overlap between the two. 

One doc*s not have lo l<x>k either hard or long lo find v'arious values 
identified and discussed which are believed lo be important for the whole of 
our society. Despite the pluralist nature of ilie oninlry, il is relatively easy to 
find a degree of apparent agreement over what they are The range of those 
which appear lo be most fretjuenlly mentioned is indicated by I.saiah Berlin in 

(jnicejHs of Liberty i 1969:170) w'here lie talks of liberty, equaliiv', justice, 
happiness, security and public order; and by the Arclibishop of York, John 
Habgof)d ( 198^). who has discussed a cluster of principles around the notion 
of human worth . in particular personal freedom and resptMisibility, and choice 
and solidarity. 

I hose who speak of national values w ith education particularly in mind 
also tend lo cover similar grmincl. albeit with the sort of distinctive lone which 
lends lo be heard when people are referring lo children. Her Maje.siy’s Inspec- 
torate has talked of those values and qualities in pupils which will result in 
attitude*' chataclenstic ol a good citi/en in a democratic, humane and free 
sneaety reliabilitv. initiative, self-discipline and tolerance ( I)c*partment tor 
FdiKation and Science. 19HS: P,ira 103). and the chairman of the National 
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Curriculum Council, said lliat he would expect the school his children at- 
tended to have a clear vision of the moral values which it and society hold to 
he important. These include tmst, fairness, politeness, honesty, and considera- 
tion to others' tPascall, 1992:3) 

Individual schools may identity or re\eal in various ways those values 
which, for whatever reason, are of particular concern to themselves. They may 
l)e pui)lished in official aims, having heen reached l>y discussion or not; the\' 
may become apparent through the expressed or implicit attitudes of staff; the\' 
may he part and parcel, intentionally or otherw ise, of organizational arrange- 
ments, teaching methods and curriculum planning. 

Hut how are the values held to he important hy society to be identified, 
and to be adopted h\’ schools? Gi\en the degree of apparent consensus it 
might seem that the easiest and most oh\ious thing to do would he to draw 
up a list which contained those v;i!ues w hich ;ippeared to enio\- the strongest 
national support, and to expect or require schools to promote them. 

I nhappiK, such a straight-foi^vard approach could well lead into various 
trouhlesomL entanglements For a start, w hat exac tly would he the mechanism 
hy which, a \ iew was expressed about those values which are lield dear hy 
society and w hich should be taught in .schools?' Indi\ idiial ministerial initiati\ e'' 
Guidance follow ing widespread consultation with all tho.se interested? A paper 
from the relevant quango? An\ combination of the.se?' It is possible that no 
such approaclies would result in harmony or consensus, .\1oreo\er, \’alues 
chwsen m this way might turn out not to fit easily in ever> respect with central 
educational purposes and activities; and it is po.ssihle that schools could resent 
being dictated to on such matters. 

There are also other difficulties of a more fundamental nature. As Isaiah 
Beilin ha.s pointed out when discussing values, VCe are faced with choices 
between ends ec|uali\' ultimate, and claims equally absolute, the realisation ol 
some which mu.si me\ ilably m\ (>lve the sacrifice of others ( 19()9: 108 ). This is 
clearly a substantial point. How tar can liberty and responsihilitv , freedom and 
ecjuality. choice and solidarity, even honest\ and consideration h)r others be 
salisfa^^torily recc )nciled?' 

Such questions are of course familiar, not least to those w ith an interest 
in theolog\, or in moral and political philosophy One weli-iried w ay of deal- 
ing with them is. not to lea\ e them to stand in isolation but, as lohn Hahgood 
( 198“’) has argued, to place them within a cc)mple\. balanced s\siem of prin- 
ciples . This solution, however, merely lifts a curtain on a vista of furtlier 
complications. 1 luis. it could be that a collection ol \ alues identified as impor- 
tant for schools might lx* enablc^d to achieve a mutually coherent relationship 
through being rovited within the value systems of. lor exani|'jlc*. one or other 
ol the C.hristian theologies, or of other laiths, or of particular [Political philoso- 
phies, or of groups or niovement.s such as environmentalism, feminism or 
anti-racism, which have their own perspectives and cultures However, within 
different value systems particular values. Ixith on their own and in relation 
to others. (;m reaclilv take on varying hues of me;ming. attract dissimilar 
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emotional charges and he rated as more or less significant. So, equality will 
resonate differently in the minds ot a free-marketeer and a feminist; while the 
connections between freedom and responsibility are likely to be interpreted in 
contrasting fashions by an ortluidux Jew and by a I iiiinanist. 

Virtues 

So how, taking account ol these various pitlalls, can taie identity more [>re- 
cisely those elements which should form the vision of a school? 

In the first place, w'e need to scrutinize our terms. The concept of value 
is commonly used in any discussion oi the moral purposes ot schools. It is 
conventionally taken to mean something which is, in itself, worthy of esteem. 
So far, I have followed that usage. From now on, how'ever, 1 will need to be 
more specific. 1 intend, therefore, to use the concept of viniie. Of course, both 
historic and contemporary debate surround the notion. Nevertheless, and not 
least for educational discourse, it is a\ considerable use 

MacIntyre (19H5) has proposed a particular approach to interpreting the 
meaning of viiiue. In its essentials, 1 will follow' this. It places due empha.sis 
on the cultural contexts and social traditions within which notions of viiiue 
arise and develop. It does not, however, adopt a stance which is either neces- 
sarily relativist in moral terms, or which denies the significance and integrity 
of the idea of a person. It is, in fact, a perception of viiiue which is consistent 
with and supportive of the idea of a school as I have discussed it. 

MacIntyre understands viiiues as human qualities which must satisfy cer- 
tain conditions specified at each ot three stages. Any attribute or disposition 
which fails to meet all of these conditions cannot be properly called a virtue. 

At the first stage, virtues are tho.se tjualities necessaiy’ to achieve the ends 
(together w ith related standards of excellence) which are intrinsic to and implied 
in a veiy broad range of established, and at least in part co-operative, worth- 
w liile human acti\ ities These activ ities are called by MacIntyre practices. They 
include the maintaining of communities, such as families, sport, agriculture, 
architecture, scientific and hi.storical entjuiiy , art and music, and so on. Hdu- 
c at ion would clearly also count as such a practice. 

At the second stage, virtues are tho.se qualities necessary' to sustain us in 
our personal search lor the good, At the least, the ends here envisaged would 
not preclude humanist, rationalist or theological ideas of ultimate value. At the 
tliird stage virtues are qualities, w hether exhibited in collab<jrative endeavour 
or personal quest, which are dependent for their vitality upon a particular 
condition. This is that any worthwliile human goals - w hich, ot course, virtues 
are involved in attem|Ming to V.hieve - can only he elaborated and [Possessed 
within an ongoing .Micial tradition' (19HS:27y), 

VCe have now established tlie criteria of the conc ept of v'irtuc* Nc*\t, bear- 
ing in mind that in MacIntyre's terminology education may be called a practice, 
we c,m ask what should be the clnef prac tical ob)e(1ivc*s of c'duc ation Once 
we have established this, we can go on to identily the related virtues. 
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Eclucaiion in schools should he concerned with certain major ^oals. It 
should intend to ensure that students learn, and learn to ^ood ehect, about 
persons, the curriculum, community and citizenship. Schools should he con- 
cerned with persons. Much of the curriculum necessarily ou^ht to deal with a 
study of the nature of human beings, for example, m the humanities. English, 
some .sciences, and courses or topics dealing with personal and social educa- 
tion. Kqually importantly, school.s must he" concc*rnc*cl with persons as Ic^arners, 
as students, as Ic^avers or graduates, as teachers and othc"i members of stall, as 
parents, as governors, and sc:> forth. 

Schools obviously have to be concerned with tlie curriculum, - that is, 
knowledge and understanding, together w iih the related attitudes and skills, of 
the particular disc iplines of w Inch a given course of study is an articulation. 
The immediate and main focus of any school s actix ities ought to he tlie 
curiiculuin. 

Schools have no choice hut to Ik* concerned with community. It is W'ithin 
lliLs context that teaching and learning occur ^ ithout comnumitx' there could 
he no school. School.s should he concerned tc’> enable students to participate 
effectixelv and constructively as members of the communities to which thev 
Ivlong now , and to w hich they may in the future belong. And schools should 
be concerned w ith citizenship. This may be scK*n as membership of that com- 
munity w hich is identified as the state Education has to prej'iaie students for 
the political, legal, economic and moral aspects of life as a citizen. 

It IS generally taken for granted that these pra».tical educational goals have 
moral teatures, and that therefore ethical procedures must be followed, if they 
are to he achieved. Hut this is not necessarily so. The c*cIucational objectives 
identified can be seen lis value tree, or more specifically as not incorporating 
or predicating the practice of any, or any particular, values. 

Learning about persons can leave open the question as to how they 
should be perceixed. for example xvith respect, or at xxorst as beings to be 
disregarded, manipulated or used for one's oxx n or some other purpose. Learn- 
ing about the curriculum does not, of itself, imply that knoxx ledge should be 
offered xvilhin a particular interpretative framexx’ork. or that it should be jus- 
tified xxith regard to any gixvn criteria or authority. Learning about community 
and citizenship does not have to require that the student .should value the.se 
ideas as such. The practical objec tives ot school need to be iiK^rallv supported 
II they are not. they xvill be eroded. A school xxoulcl he destined to fail if it 
regarded xvith indifference or contempt persons, evidence, community and 
citizenship. 

So, from where can this moral support come*' In general term.^ it should 
arise from the ethos <>f a school, it.self influenced by the nature ot education 
as a moral activity. But this, while necessaiy, is not sufficient. Each practical 
ohjeclixe has a related first x iitue If the practical ends of sc hool.s are to be 
acbiex'cd. thev must be .su[ij)ortccI by knowledge and practice of the relevant 
virtues 

Wc ,uv fv>xx able to enquire xvhat are the first xirtues of education^ The 
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answer, given the way the argument has developed so far, must be that they 
are those qualities which will help all concerned, whatever their particular 
roles, to engage positively, creatively and productively with the fundamental 
concerns of schools. In other w'ords. in MacIntyre's terms, the key virtues are 
those qualities necessary* to achieving the essential good or goods of education. 

With persons, the first virtue has variously been described as care, con- 
cern, charity, love, respect. Of these closely related notions that which prob- 
ably fits best in the world of education is respect. The teaching ol re.spect lor 
others is not only one of education’s more important objectives, but in its 
absence little, if any. real learning can take place. The first virtue in relation to 
the curriculum is truth, and to community is fairness. As [olin Rawls has put 
it, 

justice is the hist \ iilue of social institutions, as truth is of sy, stems of 
thought. A theoiy however elegant and economical must l)e rejected 
or revised if untrue; likewise laws and institutions no matter how 
efficient and well -arranged rnu.st be reformed or abolished if they are 
unjust (VrZ^). 

Finally, it would be hard to show th;it responsibility was not a hrst virtue 
in relation to citizenship. A citizen has various rights and duties in relation to 
other citizens, and to the state. If these are ignored, or not exercized respons- 
ibly. then the structures and relationships of the society in which the citizen 
lives v\ ill, no doubt only gradually, but nevertheless inevitably, begin to erode. 
Accordingly, the po,ssihilities l)oth of maintaining stability and of con. struct iv'ely 
promoting change, \\ ill diminish. In the last analysis, an irresponsible citizen 
makes nonsense of the idea of citizcMiship. 

How evea, if these viilues are to have real substance for schools, fuilher 
conditions must be met. First, the first virtues .should be learned, taught and 
developed with reference to cultural traditions \v hich pro\ ide them with mean- 
ing, context and histoiy. If considered in isolation virtues degent*rate into 
disregarded labels, the origin and purpose of w hich are only recalled partially, 
if at all. Second, the first virtues .should be interpreted and understood in such 
a way that they can help individuals, and in particular students, in the search 
for their own personal ideal of the good life Virtues would have little strength 
if allowed to remain ethereally detac hed from the contingencies, anxieties and 
aspirations of daily existence. 

Third, the very nature of the first virtues rcc|uires that there should be no 
attempt to impose them, but that students should be encouraged them.selves 
to evaluate the v\cmh of the virtues in theory* and in practice. Virtues may be 
perceived, not only as means, but also as ends. Thu. each of the key virtues 
sjunild lx* s«.“rn both as helping m the achievement given practical objec- 
tives. and .IS being of educational worth in themselv .> Accordingly . students 
should lie encouraged, as an integral part of their education, to develop the 
key virtues in all their activities, throughout their school lives. 
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Funher, ilie virtues should also be seen as having relevance to existence 
more widely, and as being generally applicable; which is to say. that it should 
make equally good sense to observe them in the vaiying circumslances ol 
private and of public life, and of those often tricky areas where they overlap. 
Students need to learn strong vimies which can hold good, and can suppon 
them throughout their lives, in whatever they may be doing, and wherever 
they may l)e doing it. Of course, .students will need to realize that such virtues 
cannot be practised simplislically, and that thought and care are neces.saiy if 
they are to result in appropriate behaviour in different situations. However, it 
is a major responsibility of sch<')ols to make sure that this is something which 
students know and understand. 

To conclude: the goods of education can be, and often are, untierstood 
in mainly pragmatic terms. Ho\ve\'er, they cannot be ei -joyed or secured where 
the related virtues are ignored. Hc[ually, those same virtues ought to be seen 
as being worthwhile in them.selves. Schools, therefore, should be concerned 
with the leaching of virtues for their ow'n sake, as well as for the educational 
results their exercise can bring. The know ledge and j')raclice of the first virtues 
are absolutely e.sseniial for the successful conduct of education. 

Respect for persons, truth, fairness and responsibility are then the educa- 
tionally necessaiy first virtues. It is these which should represent the vision of 
a .school. Of course, there are other virtues, which individual schools might 
hold. These, however, assuming they were educationally justifiable. v\'ould 
necessarily be either sup[)o[1ive of or related to the key virtues. Thus, .schools 
might refer to the virtues of co-operation, of di.scipline, of tolerance, of hard 
work, of compa.ssion, of hc^nesiy. and so on. However, it is the key \’irtues 
which sluxild sustain and guide e\ eiy school. It is the vision of them which 
should illuminate and sustain the studies, relationships, organization and so- 
cial attitudes of a school; anti which should receive the support of society. 
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ABSTRACT; W iih the lep,al requirement for schools to declare their 
values in their prospectus, there has been an upsui'ge in school 
mission statements. Denominational schools have been given ample 
help in the task of constructing such statements, though common 
schools are noiv feeling their own way in the piocess. their state- 
ments of if ft cut I values are beginning to rejlect the injluence of 
market forces in education. Parents choosing schools may well 
look at statements in prospectuses and other policy documents, but 
they' are swayed by many other factors, too. Social, ethnic and 
religious backgrounds make a difference, and it is probable that 
more parents are taking the school's perceived ethos and what they 
know of its academic perfonnance into account. But it still too 
soon to say how injluential official statements are in the process of 
parental choices or indeed whether the statements are a reliable 
guide to what happens in schools 

Choice and Diversity 

Parents in England, it seems, have a right to know . They are told in the 
Parent s Charter that every school must pul)lish a prospectus every year which 
describes its achievements and what it has to oiler (Department for Hdircation, 
1994a. 7). It must contain statistics on the performance, attendance and desti- 
nations of pupils, but more than this: prospectuses also explain *the aims and 
values of the school and its approach to teaching' and how schools ‘provide 
moral and spiritual guidance for dieir pupils' ( ibid ) 

The right to a free prospectus was established in 19S0; what is new is that 
it must contain a statement on values and ethos. The prospectus is also now 
the direct responsihiliy* of the schcool governing body. The Regulations (Great 
Britain. Regulations, 1993) and Circulars (Department for Education. 1993a. 
1993h; 19930 that gave effect to this were a direct result of promises made to 
the House of Lords in 1992 As I describe elsewhere (Marfleet. 1993). these 
regulations, like the amendments to the 1992 Act. that recjuire inspectors from 
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the Office for Standards in Education (OFSTED) to report on the spiritual, 
moral, social and cultural development of pupils* (Great Britain. Statutes. 1992), 
were not initially part of Government policy. Hiose who drafted the amend- 
ments and the bishops and peers from all sides of the House wlio spoke up 
for them w’ere more concerned al)out allowing a genuine pluralism in school 
values to flourish than with encouraging traditional values or a return to 
basics. There is evidence that the pressures that w^ere pul on the Government 
in the Upper Chamber came as a result of lobbying from those w ho hoped to 
see, eventually, new Christian or Muslim sci tools with - if possible - public 
funding. Whether Barone.ss Blaich’s conce.ssions to the proposers of the amend- 
ments W’ere because the Government saw’ the wisdom of the argument or 
Itecause lime was running out before the di.ssolution of Parliament that pre- 
ceded ilie 1992 election we will probal^tly never knctw. 

It is unlikely that the ‘diversity* that John Patten was fond of referring to 
during his iw’o years as Secretary of Stale for Education was intended to in- 
clude diversity of values. Certainly, llie 1993 disc ussion paper that the National 
Curriculum Council produced talks of absolute values, with limited conces- 
sions to different w ays c^f thinking about beliefs and ethics. More recent pro- 
nouncements on Religious E:ducalion and Collective Worship, including Circular 
1/9^ (neparlmeni lor Education, 19941)), seem to reflect a desire for uniformity 
under a broadly Christian* position 

Mission Statements: Origins and Ideas 

This broadly Christian uniformity can, of course, be traced Ixick to the 1944 
Act (Great Britain. Statutes. 1944), whicli gave both an official value base for 
all schools and a recognition that denominational scliools would have a dis- 
tinctive ethos. Tliis distinctiveness has meant that the Churcli schools, in par- 
ticular. w ere in the business of pronouncing on their values well before 1992. 
Even it it emerged only as an aspect of ilie school’s admission policy, tlie 
prospectus of a typical Aided (i.e. state-funded denominational) school would 
point towards a commitment to certain beliefs and altitudes. 

One can trace, too, another, more recent development that has played its 
part in the current demand for statements of values. During the 1980s, mission 
.statements and vision statements emergetl as key features in the world of 
business and indu.str> . drawing particularly on the work of Deming, the mind 
behind lhe japane.se cjualily revolution (.see, for example, Covey. 1989). Total 
Quality Management (TQM) had become an over-riding concept in industry’ 
v\ell before local management of .schools became the norm in educational 
provision. It was inevitable that educational management would learn from 
the Qualilv Movement in industry-, following the Deming principles that any 
organization needed a very clear siaiemeni of purpose and that poor manage- 
ment processes rather than people prevented good cjualiiy Covey argues for 
the concept of principle-centred lt*aderslnp. shf>wing th.it tlu* dc‘signers of 
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processes incorporate their values or principles imo them, making it essential 
to understand the values as well as the . lission of an organization in order to 
improve each aspect of it. 

The Quality Movement has been international, and surveys suggest that its 
ideas have been adopted by most of the worlds successful companies. Na- 
tional quality awards have spaing up on both sides of the Atlantic; Govern- 
ment departments in Britain have vied with each other in promoting awards 
and standards, a process accelerated b\ John Major's Citizen's Chaner. In Britain, 
as originally in the USA, it is being claimed that quality' principles can be made 
to work in schools. Avon Training and Enterprise Council (ITC). for example, 
was involved in this well bcdbre 1992, helping schools and colleges to under- 
take an examination of their principles. The typical process begins with a 
strategic review in whidi all the stake-holders brainstorm vision, mission and 
values. They use the resultant information to guide them to the activities and 
processes which are critical to their success - avc^iding mere rhetoric. 

There is evidence that both the nepanment for Education and OFSTTD 
have been aware of these approaches. I mention it here because it is crucial 
in any understanding of the nature of official values in ^».hool> u> iracL the 
genesis of the current quest for values statements. The fact that clear state- 
ments about schools’ values and ethos are now required by law is by no 
means the w'hole story. 

It is not insignificant, however, that schools were being offered help w ith 
the proce.ss of drawing up such statements well before they were legally ol:)liged 
to have them. In some cases, as we have seen, the local TEXi may have been 
involved, and help has been offered by religious groups, who have been used 
to thinking about vision, mission and values for cjuite some time. 

Ihe Revalues Project Four Five, directed by Veronica Williams (1991), is 
an example of this, although the production of mission statements was not one 
of the original aims. The project began in April 1988 with the task of exploring 
and developing the teaching of beliefs and values in secondary' education. 
One of the original aims was “to help teachers ... to articulate the content of 
the INSET they recjuire' (p. 1). and the findings sliowed some interesting ways 
in which this could be done. Reflection, analysis and commitment were re- 
tjuired from teachers, resulting m INSET that hel[)ed them to go through the 
process of examining their own values and beliefs in relation to specific 
issues . . by a series (’jf group exercises involving the value-mapping tech 
nique and to work out a Charter of Values' (p. 1 3). 

Paper Two of the resource pack that was subsequently published was 
about how to produce a C'Jiarter of Values This is defined as a document 
expressing those things which a school considers of greatest worth’, contain- 
ing 'agreed statements w’hicli have been reached through a process comprising 
dialt'gue, evaluation aiKl the disclosure ol hidden assuin[)lions. Everybody' 
involved with the school should be involved in the process of developing it, 
from the Chair of Ciovemors to the youngest child (Williams, 1990 2-3). 

Although the report on the project reiterates that 'an education in values 
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and beliefs is noi provided by one or rwo isolated areas of the curriculum but 
by the total ethos and style of the school’ and states that ‘the project has 
encouraged schools to go through the process of examining their value sys- 
tems and to develop a charter' (Williams, 1991:10), it concedes thaMhe take- 
up might not have been very great even amongst the schools involved in the 
project. The report concedes that the whole project ‘was easier t(^ develop in 
schools where Religious Educatic^n was not recognised as being a low status 
subject', but unfortunatelv in many schools this w'as not the case’ (p. 4). Even 
the whole sch(X)l INSET tiuii might have led to the process of drawing up a 
charter was only possible ii' some schools’, mainly smaller schools. In many 
sch(M)ls, it seems, staff were reluctant to work with colleagues from other 
departments and found it difficult to rea^h agreement over a Charter of Values’ 

(p. ^). 

Who knows whether these schools, with others, will have had more in- 
clination to look at their values since the 1993 Regulations appeared? The 
materials produced by the Revalues Project deserved w ider use, thc^ugh it was 
predictable that they would be more likely to be used in schools where the 
Head was enthusiastic about them The (diristian Education Movement (CEM) 
which managed the Revalues Project is in tcnich mainly with RE teachers, and 
not all of them, RE teachers are often lone voices in their schools. 



How ever, a \ er\’ different picture can be seen in the case of schools where the 
importance of values has been stressed at the highest levels, in tlie Roman 
Catholic schools in England and Wales, clear statements of values have pro- 
liferated in the past two ()r three years, following an impc^rtanl document from 
their Bishops’ Conference in 19B7, reissued in 1990 in a revised form. In its 
introduction, the document argues for the need to produce Mission State- 
ments, to clarify aims and objectives, and . . . for policy statements of all kinds’ 
(Bishops’ Confcicnce of England and Wales, 1990:1). 

Tlie need for distinctiveness has no doubt galvanized botii the Catholic 
hierarchy and then Aided schools into action, lea\ing other schools on the 
starting blocks. I’he Bishops’ Conference followed up their philosophical state- 
ments with a series of ver\' practical materials. The first pack. Detvlofjin^ a 
Mission Statement (1990), set the pattern. As weM as notes on why a missiem 
statement is essential, there were carefully developed materials to help indi- 
vidual schools set up the pr<KCss. This pattern was hallowed in the subsequent 
packs n\ materials that emerged: Da eloping Object itvs and Tasks usinii Key 
Result Areas and Perfonnance Indicators (1990), Evaluation, Staff Develop- 
ment and Revieiv i \9^)\) and 'The Mission Statement into Action (1993) The 
materials go on to help schools organize a process for auditing what they are 
doing, as well as having clear aims and objectives, they are both extremely 
prac'th al and unreservedly Christian 
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Unlike the CEM maierials. the Cailiolic development materials have been 
used extensively, being regarded as an obligatory^ part of INSET from their 
inception, and leading to mission statements that demonstrate the U el of their 
commitment to Christian values. A typical example comes from on ^articular 
Catholic High School: after a brief summaiy' statement, five areas of commit- 
ment are listed, ea< h being followed by up to nine action points. The summary 
statement sets the tone, the school ‘seeks to be a living Christian community 
in which effective learning takes place. B>’ recognising jesus Chri.st in each one 
of us we aim to develop fully the unique talents of each pupil.' 

Other Catholic schools have produced similar documents, but it is impor- 
tant to note that although they have had access to the same INSET materials, 
they have not been given off-’he-peg mission statements. Individual owner- 
ship is e.ssential for each .school: as the various stakeholders - staff, parents 
and pupils as well as headteacher and governors - all have their input into the 
.statement of official values, they are drawing together as a community as well 
as drawing up a document. 

While noting the kind of variations that reflect local circumstances, one is 
obliged, however, to admit that the mi.ssion .statements of Catholic schools do 
not varv significantly, and perhaps this is to be expec ted. Within a typical RC 
Aided .school, one would expect to find broadly similar values held by staff 
who are appointed because they are sympathetic with the schoc^l s ethos, by 
pupils from at least nominally Christian families, and by governors w hose veiy 
motivation for seiv ing is their commitment to the faith. 



('.hurch uj England S^hottls 

Anglican schools have been a year or two l^ehind their Catholic counterparts, 
but they too are probably well ahead of the non-church slIiooLs in drawing up 
mi.ssior statements. It is generally recognized that tlie etlios of a rural Aided 
.school, w hich is often de facto \\\ l^ neighbourhood .school, w ill differ from that 
of an Aided .school in a town where real choice can be exercised. Even where 
the rural church .school has .staff who are totally committed Christians, they 
tend to be aware that the families they .seive c(>me from a variety of back- 
grounds, and respect that diversits . On the other hand, rural .schools are rarely 
multi-ethnic, it is a paradox that there are Aided .schools in inner cities with a 
.strong ethnic mix, and even majorities of children from, .say, Muslim homes, 
in M»me ca.sc.s Tlic inijilK aiions of this are noted m Gav ct al . 1 1991.33). it is 
probably fair to to .say that, in general. Anglican schools exhibit much more 
religious diversity than do Catholic schools To .set up a process for the intro- 
duction of mission st itements has, therefore, been a more complex issue. 

Nevertheless, by early 1992, dioceses had access to materials to help them 
in this task, thanks to a working group drawn from the National Society, the 
Culham Institute aiKl the Southwark diocese The materials were trialed in five 
diocesi^s i.i difleient p irts h.ngLmd In the mlroducnon to the Anglian pack. 
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the authors ar^ue that church sdiools must justih' their existence and support 
from local parislies and cotnmunities' !)y showing itiat their day-to-day life 
reflects their (Christian foundation and purposes’ (Louden and Urwin, 1992). 
Hence the need for a mission statement. Interestingly, it is acknowledged that 
some schools might want to use a different term to describe a statement of 
their values and purposes - although the term is widely used in business and 
in public and voluntary^ services’, it could ix* f)pen to misrepresentation’, for 
instance implying that a school is setting out to evangelise its pupils’ (ibid.) 
I'he Catholics liave no such t|ualiics. in Evaluating the PLsnnctuv \ature of a 
(Mtholic School it is stated that although the primaiy role of the school is to 
educate, evangelisation and or catechesis will be taking place as each mem- 
ber of the school communit>\ teacher and pupil, is readv for it’. It will depend 
on the school s faitliiulness to the Catholic v ision as a community, nc>t in terms 
of tlirusting it upon one another, but rather in the sensitive appropriateness of 
interrelations between school member and schex)! member (Bishops Confer- 
ence of Fngland and W ales, 1990./\-2). 

Schools are invited to work through the Angliean pack on their own. 
though outside help is recommended - inck*ed Diocesan Kducaiion Uthcers 
!ia\c* bc*c*n kept busy servicing churc h schools in liiis way Govc*rnors as well 
as staff are to Iv drawn in, shared ownership is stressed. After considering the 
gc nc'ral purpose of c hurch schools, each school, w hether aided, controlled or 
special agreement, is men invited to set out its own purposes in its own 
unic|ue situation Situations are Ixiund to vary, so 'no single missifin statement 
could evc*r apply to all the (.luirch's schools Tlie introduction to the pack 
c*mj')lHsi/es the* ncc*d to to( us on s( hoo| purposes m relation to CihriMian 
beliefs and principle's and links with local churches and paris|ic*s Tlie pro- 
gramme is also intended to move from general emphases’ to practical arcMs 
of school hie (Louden and I'lAsin, 1992) Data colleclecl in the Diocese of St 
hdmundsbury and Ipswich show a strong pr jference for references to (‘liris- 
ti.m values. RL and worship, hut no eniluisiasm for rigid discipline *m othei 
l«.aluic*s designed lo attract [xircmts 



Chuich schools. It would appear, have had ample help in drawing up olhcial 
statements o| their values C'aiiinty ( i e non-denominational ) schools have Ix^en 
left to their own devices, by and laige, though one must ac know ledge the role 
that individual Meads, senior management teams and governors have played 
m particular schools In some Uxal authorities, advisers h.ive prompted activity 
m this area, and not onl\ where ()FS1T!D ins[)ections loom on the horizon 
There are courses available, often nin by independent consultants, on prrxluc- 
ing missinn statements Some county schools, however, haw woiked exit state- 
ments of their value's from scratch, with little input from oulsicle 

M\ own ic'seaicli school \ aliK ( m^-c- Maillc'et. 199 a i, wiiiili li.is lx*c*n 
based on case studies, has involved significant discussion with McmcU, senior 
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managers, governors, parents and pupils on their perceptions of the schools 
with which they are involved, fiowever, it may be too early yet to measure 
liow far parental clioice of schools is being influenced hy official statements 
of values. More research is needed in this area, though Knight ( 1992) has made 
a start. 

Nevertheless, schools are taking the production of their [)rospecUis, in- 
cluding a mission statement, much more seriously. The example otOne county 
primary school that I have studied illustrates a growing trend. It recently pro- 
duced a glossy brochure and a separate flyer as part of its marketing strategy 
A few years ago, the school was content w ith a traditional prospectus, typec^ 
and duplicated in-house, The advent of local management, however, seems to 
liave focused the minds of senior staff and governors. The school saw' itself 
losing out financially if children were sent to other local schools either because 
of the supposed superiority' of the other schools or because of ignorance of the 
existence or location of this school. A working group of governors w'as set up 
to produce the new prospectus, a j’lrocess that involved interviewing possilile 
designers and publishers as well as collating material from different members 
of the school community. A central feature is the statement of values - a series 
of bullet points ( what w^e believe in’) in the flyer, and a more narrative ap- 
proach. in tile form of a letter by the Fleadteacher, in the main prospectus. The 
initiative for this came from discussions between the F-Iead and the Cdiair of 
Governors, leading to a meeting between all staff and governors to discuss 
values. Lists were drawn up and refined, though the process was not witluuit 
friction. Jhlcra nee y\'ds rejected as a value (who wants to he merely tolerah^d?) 
in favour of respect and kindness. Tlie role of the community was acknowl- 
edged - an aspect of which the governors were more awarc‘ than the staff. But 
all involved appear to have been happy wiin the product, which might not 
seem very original, as listed below, but involved Mime very useful thinking by 
.staff and governors 

• Our school recognises the jxuliiership between hon e and ,sch(K)I. Vte 
want to work together with you. as parents, to ens* . that yanir child 
IS haj'ipy and successful 

• >X'e value your child as .m individual and we recognise their abilities 
and qualities. NX'e do our best to develop these, and provide for all 
children’s needs 

• VXe value lairness. klndnes^ and a harmonious atmosphere m our 
still Mil community 

• VC’e entourage your chiltl to celebrate their own ac hie\eiiients and 
I host* of others 

• \X e e\|K*t l \ ( )ui I 111 Id to dt‘\ el< »p pride in iheiiiveK t*s. then si h< ‘1 and 
a re,s|K‘t! lor those arountl them llu.s mtlutlts stH-tliMijiline touf^leti 
With a growing senst' of res|>onsibility 

• VXe H’l iiigli staiul uds m .ill tliai we atlemjM and e\pe( 1 \our i hild to 
work towards these 
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These points are followed l)y a statement about the importance of links 
with i!ie communiryt industry and the business world. AVe are especially in- 
terested in our role in the local community and continue to use opportunities 
to develop this,’ References to links with local churches are not included, 
though a curate (a co-opted governor) and several other Christians in the 
community now' go into the school to help with the occasional assembly. 
Tndcr Curricular Aims, it is stated that the Christian faith forms the f)a.sis of our 
Religious Education, exploring the leaching of Jesus Christ and the effects this 
has on our own lives’, and that sex education ’is taught w'iihin the context of 
a moral framework reflecting family values m our society . 



!\i}vntal ('hour 

It IS noteworthy ih n a county school should stress aspects like tficse. when 
many parents would mention them as rea.son.s tor clujo.sing a church sdiool. 
For many parents, the evidence they want in choosing a sc f tool for their 
children will not be derived from a prospectus alone: they w'ill find out by 
other means, too, what a .school actually does. Hi is has emerged in my inter- 
views with parents who have cfiosen denominational schools. 

A parent who had chosen a Catholic High School told me her story. She 
and her family attended a large Baptist Church in tlu* town, and had chosen 
the c;athohc High School for their daughter after she had left a Church of 
England Aided Primarv . Their sons, ten or twelve years earlier, had had no 
choice and had gone to the neighlxuirhood C’ounty High. Hie fact that the 
('atholic Higli School liad changed its policy, to admit children from non- 
Calhohc families, where a real commitment to another church could he dem- 
onstrated. had encourage^d them to apply there for their daughter, as in fact 
othcTs at thc'ir church had dfine. They had looked into how far the Roman 
c hurch was instigated or impres>ed u[*)on the children, but m fac t it seemed to 
take a verv' low profile the school seemed to be Christian, with Christian 
values, rather than jUst Catholic Hie only obvious signs of the latter were the 
crucifixes around the school. Pupils were expec ted to attend mass, but non- 
C Catholics could go up for a blessing. In almost every respect, the school was, 
for their family too. an extension of the w ork of home and church. Their home 
liad a strongly evangelical ethos, hut this was echoed at the school, she felt, 
where a significant minority of the staff were evangelical Protestants, who met 
with their Catholic colleagues for prayer and took a full part in school life Hiis 
was confirmed hy my own visits to tlu^ sehool, where I saw' Anglican staff 
leading worship and was told by several people about the varied Chri.slian 
input rhe* I lead and sc*nior stall admitted, too, tfiat tfie change^ in admissions 
policy liad meant that the large group of non-c:atholic pupils thea* tended to 
conn* from very committed Christian families, as they needed to demonstrate 
strong (hutch allegiance to gel a place flic* s^h<w»l was heavilv 
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subscribed. Paradoxically, the Catholic children could be fairly nominal in 
their commiimetn. Tlie imj^act of this on the s<.hool etlujs was fairly noticeable. 

Reasons given to me for choosing Roman Catholic or Church of Kngland 
Aided scIk^oIs do not seem to differ much from each other. A father w ho had 
chosen a Churcli of Kngland Aided school, rather than tlie nearest County 
Primary’ school, told me why he had wanted this schoc)! for his son - so that 
he would grow* up in an environment w liere Christian \ alues, beliefs w ere the 
norm, presented by people who believetl them rather than being part of 
Ciovemment policy f "you will teach this")'. He wanted teachers who were 
committed to w hat they taught, and a Christian inlluence for liis son from day 
one . This particular sdiool liad impressed him; it had a family atmospliere, 
with older children taking special care of the younger ones. The school had 
close links w ith the parish church, though ministers from various local churches 
came m to help w ith assemblies. .More than the other two Church of Hngiand 
scIk)o1s m the town, it drew its pupils from the immediate neighbourhood, so 
there was considerable continuity’ betw’een church life and sch(K)l life Tlie 
other two scIuk)Is were in less residential parts ot the town, and families 
brought iheir childien m, then geographical centralily ke[)l them on a pedes- 
tal. and they weie popular, too, for slightly different reasons. 

It is difficult Ui generali/.e from individual case studies, but the str^nes I 
have been told are illuminating .Most of the parents I ha\e spoken to ha\e 
c hosen the nearest primary school for their children, especially w here denomi- 
national schools are not a\ ailable. Some express concerns about the schools 
they have chosen - alunit the need for more discipline, or reading schemes, 
or t in the case of some (diiistian families) more appropriate KH teaching But 
only a small minority would appear to choose a more distant school, ajiart 
Irom those with the resources to buy private education. .Most | ’'^ents are not 
piepjrc*d lor the mconceiiic iicc^ taking tlieii childieii lurthei atield I have 
cletc*ctc*cl a greater w illingness to mo\e in urban areas, where a number of 
secondary schools lie" within a reascmable clisiame - snmetimes cohorts (it 
primary .scho<)l leavers split into several groups 

VC'hat does this have to say about parental choice'' ^'(»u can say which 
sch<H>l \()U vsoiild i^refer vour cliild to go to. sa\s the Parent s Ciharier A'our 
choKc* is wider as a result of recent changes ( I)e|ui1ment h»i I.ducatioii. 
IWta ^)) But how is parental choice" actually exercised'?' NXest considers much 
of the evidence from recent research, though she acknenv ledges that the findings 
<espc*cially at the secondary stage) vary somewhat Tliis is not surprising , she 
states, as the* sindu*s ditlc*rc*d considerably in both (hen appnsj h me' melh- 
ods t West. lb>) VXlia! cc»nsensus there is confirms that tli» proximnv ol 

the School or its location and performance issues (e' animation re suits or aca 
deinic record) aic’ iinjxinant lactots (icmkJ discipline still matters for s<>mc* 
parents I low muc li the c hilci w ,mts to go lo the sc lu >ol iriMuencc's many it the 
child s frieiuh are going there, alternatives could well be niled out West notes 
some m. irked .md inteiesting dillcrtmc e** between jMrent*' with ‘Jincren! 
c lal. c‘llinn ,mc I religM his l>a< kgr< Hinds at the secondary stage, but suggests |i k i 
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that it is possible that parents are now focusing more on performance issues 
- School examination results - and perfonnance-related issues - a pleasant 
atmosphere or ethos - than tliey were in the past (199‘4:119). 

Parents do not only have [)rospectuses to go on. Policy documents now 
appear in schools on a host of value-related topics: on behaviour and disci- 
pline, on multicultural education and on e<|uahty of opportunity, for example. 
Inspectors take particular note of such documents, it might be added. It is 
interesting to obscrw that the policy documents are beginning to be informed 
by the explicitly stated values of I lie school; the head of a primary’ school 
recently told me that the teacher redrafting the behaviour policy had gone 
back to the school’s mission statement for guidance. It is possible to be unduly 
cynical about statements of official school values, seeing them as hearing no 
re.semblance to actual practice. They are, of course, a lelleclion of ideals, but 
it the ideals are those ;i greed by all the stakeholders in a community, they 
stand more chance of being followed than if imposed from the top. OFSTED 
inspections will no doubt draw attention to disparities between what they 
read, what they are told and w'hat the>' observe. 

Before leaving the topic, vve must consider families from minority groups 
and \v hat they exf^ect frotn schools. This is a vast area, that cannot be dealt 
with adequately here, though it would not be unfair to sa>' that some minority 
groups are less than hajipy with the choice of scluvils available. Criticisms by 
the Islamic Academy 1 1993 2) are perhaps typical 

The Muslim community w ith its w ide diversity and different life experi- 
ences has, on the w hole, not found the British educational and political 
establishment very' receptive to its aspiration and ideals. 

Many Muslims are [dressing for their ow n voluntary’ aided schools, though it is 
also interesting that many prefer the ethos of cJiristian-Aided schools to that 
of the more secular common sehoc^ls. Gay et al. (1991:3) cite six Church of 
England schools in London whc*re over half the pupils come from Muslim 
families, but it must be acknow'ledged that most of these schools are in I'ovver 
Hamlets, wliere there is a dearth of school places and therefore little real 
<.lioK c \X hat ts dear, howev er, is iliai both Muslims and other faith groups are 
uneasy about liberal attitudes to issues like sex education m the common 
schools (cf Thomson. 1993). Many Christians would probably' agree with them, 
which is a factor in the c ontinuing demand for denominational sc hools in most 
areas 



^ Where is it Ail Leading? 

I have tried to show in this chapter why and how official statements of school 
values have had a higher profile in recent years, and have tried to relate this 
. to parental e.x pec tat ions of scIkkiIs The desire for greater parental choice 

K> i 1 fj !J 




Sch<fol Mission Staiements <ntd Parental Perceptions 



might feature in the minds of some politicians, I)ut the present Government 
cannot claim crc*dit for inventing the mission statement. Indeed, the movement 
towards the production of such statements was already underw'ay in the church 
schools at the stan of the present decade; it can hardly have been driven by 
market forces, as many of the schools that were first in the field seemed to lx* 
already over-subscribed. Subsequent legislation may havc^ quickened the pace 
and spread the process to other schools, i^ut who is to say that this would not 
have happened an\'\vay in due course? It would be interesting to investigate 
whetliei schools have found the process of drawing up a statement is of value 
to them as a community, whatever the value of the product in terms of .selling 
the .schoor. For me, questions will remain. Is the finished statement a fair 
reflection of the school s ethos, summarizing what the school stands for, or is 
It intended to be an aspiration, an ideal towards which the school is moving? 
Do parents, to the extent that tliey are concerned about .school values, base 
their thinking on what they know about a scliool? Or are they, on the whole, 
.satisfied that most .schools are probably doing a good |ob? The minoiity who 
want more evidence may well look at school policy documents and mission 
statements, but they will cast their nets wider, one hopes, than on what they 
read in a .school prospectus 
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Chapter 13 



Planning for Values Education in the 
School Curriculum 



Janet Edwards 



AHSl'RACl* Drau'injj upofi the author's exbehefite as a seco}ul- 
aty school teacher and mana^^er, this chapter Jirst cnnsidef's some 
oj the whole school issues concerned with values and ^oes on to 
discuss the ways in u'hich values education comes into the cur- 
rtLidum. Modes of deli vehng values education in the cunicidiini 
throuj^h PSE and RE are considered and examples are ojfered of 
ways in which values find their place in the stutuUny subjects. 

Pin ally there are sections on teaching, and leaniinp, styles and on 
professional del elopmen t and resou re es 



A’akics lie* :ii the heart of the sdiool's vision of itself as a 
eomnnmily (National Currieiiluni Couneil, 1992) 

\akies permeate all eelueational activity (Scottish Curriculum 
Ciouneil, 1991). 

In tile years of my teac hing career in c omprehensive sc hools during the 1970s 
and 80s there was a groundsvvell of commit meni to ideas of [lastoral care, 
eounselling, active learning tnethods and the importance of the values dimen- 
su)ii in eclucatuin Personal and Social Hducalion (PSP) was in its infancy. 
Courses, often not examined, in Social Pducation. Personal Relationships, Child 
I)evc‘lopment. Healtli Hducatu^n and Community Service emerged fill a per- 
ceived gap in the education of teenagers, and optional courses as well as core 
modules for all students became established in a significant proportion of 
sc hools. PSP may have been something of a rag-bag of curricular areas but the 
mellu'ds used and aims for it we felt were central to the purpose of schooling 
Tliere was ve»y little supfiorl Ironi ('Utside the school and lew resources were 
available. VCe innovated an 1 shared our ideas with other teachers. Academics 
writing on these aspects of education lu Iped some of us to develop our think- 
ing constnutiveK 

Significant in nn ihmkmg was the public ation. m 198 i, of ! !argreaves‘ 
report for lLi^\, hnpmnn^ Sc(.ortdary Schools Included m the aspects ol 
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adiievemenl was a category (Achievement Aspect IV) which included 'moti- 
vation and commitment; the willingness to accept failure without destructive 
consequences; the readiness to persevere; the self-confidence to learn in spite 
of the difficult^' of the task'. The report stressed the importance given to PSH 
in many schools and noted the diversity of practice as a result (jf the bottcjm- 
up way in which the innovation had taken place. Pring (1984) encouraged us 
to think hard ahcntt the aims and content of PSK courses and to be rigorous 
in evaluation and planning. Documents from H.Ml suc h as those in the Cur- 
riculum Matters senes gave support. 7'hey provided descriptions of good prac- 
tice and policy guidelines in a practical format. 

In the 1990s the National CAirriciilum C'.ouncil (NCC). allieit in an unco- 
ordinated and bolt-on manner, spoke of the importance of breadtli and balance 
in the whole curriculum, reminded schools that the whole curriculum is broader 
than the core and fecundation subjects and RK, named cro.ss-curricular themes, 
and gave the responsibility to sclucol.s to decide how the timetable should be 
planned and what resources and leaching methods sheculd be used. 

In a .section entitled Attitudes and Values in a N(X> working document 
which was not w idel\' circulated (\('C. 1992). there was formal reccegnition of 
the intention that the themes should 



provide opp(crt unities to promote the following attitudes and values. 

• respect for evidence and rational argument; 

• respect (ter different ways of life, beliefs, ojcinion and the le- 
gitimate interests of (cihers, 

• regard for equal opportunities iiKiuding the challenging of 
stereotypes and an active concern for human rights; 

• respect foi non-violent ways of resolving conflict; 

• cimcern h.r quality and excellence. 

• valuing oneself and others; 

• constmcti\ e interest in communit\ ;tffairs. 

• independence of thought, 

• tolerance and openmindedness, 

• consideration tor others, 

• Ilexihility and aclapiabiltt\ to c h;inge. 

• enterprising, persistent approac h to tasks ;md ch:illenges, 

• delenni nation in succeed; 

• sell-resjK'ct, self-conlidence and self-discipline; 

• sense of respemsibility tor personal and collective action 



Hut tite emphasis in recent years on back to basics, league tal>les, voc;itional 
cjualificanons and mtormation technology lias meant that the non-statutor\' 
parts (»l tile National Curriculum have been neglected in many instituiions The 
( ross-curric ul,tr ilu'mes are in danger ol being seen as an adcliliotul burden for 
the* hard-pressed busy teadier 
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Whole School Planning for Values Education 

Many dilemmas siiil exist in whole school planning. Some of these are ex- 
plored by NX'esi: 

The fad is there is no moral consensus and convention l*>ased on a 
publidy recognised religion which can be improhlematically invoked 
ior all children: it is like trying to put a cork hack in a bottle which 
for a significant number of people is now’ devoid of its content. It is 
not a lack of concern to instil a sense of values and meaning that is 
at (juestion. it is finding the appropriate forms to do it ... It is, in fact, 
the school's whole approach in the oveil and hidden curriculum which 
conveys the real message of values and the iiow' of what is taught 
and done is as important a.> the *what* (1993:123). 

As we have already seen in Chapter 12 of this volume, a statement of 
values is often used as a way of attempting to find common ground in a .school 
community. It may provide a realistic starting point from which timetabled 
courses and permeation of values across alt subjects in the c*urnculum might 
follow. Williams explains that a Charter of Values should state in clear, simple 
terms those things wliich tlie school considers to be of greatest worth and 
importance to its function as a community of persons engaged in the process 
of cducaticm (1990. Paper 2:3). 

A staieineiu ol values is cjuoted cn erleat a.s an example of w hat might be 
produced. This .school is an 11-16 comprehensi\c" serving a large housing 
estate in a midlands city. All users of the .school were involved in working 
towards this agreed .statement. It was debated in tutor groups, staff meetings, 
vouth clul^ discussions, parent and gcnernors' meetings. Many drafts were 
produced befc^re this version was adopted. The .statement appears as a fore- 
word to int)st school documents and aims to set an appropriate common 
context. 

A values statement acts a.s a check- list against which practice can be 
measured. It is a trigger for e\ahiati\’e action. OFSTHl) inspectors will w ant to 
know what is being done to put brochure and \aliies statement claims into 
practice 



From Values Statement to Practice 

Putting values statements into practice is not without its difficulties tor .school 
management I recently witnessed an interesting contrast in stance taken by 
tliree headtcuciiers from comprehen.sive schools in tlie same county as they 
discussed hm\ iliey were managing the i.ssue ol compulsory daily worship. A 
explained that he h.td no prol'ilem conducting such a daily act and encourag- 
ing m.my of his c oll.Mgues to do likc‘Wise as he belic’N ed that c'diic ation is like* 
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Values Statement 



In this School 

• we care for all our members, past and present 

• we believe that none of us have ever finished learning Some of the most important 
things we learn are about ourselves and other people 

• each member is encouraged to make the most of their ability and to achieve a 
sense of personal worth 

• we try to prepare our members for life in a fast changing world This means that 
we mu try to become capable of 

- coping with change in our lives 

- becoming independent 

- accepting others for what they are 

- solving problems in our lives 

• we try to offer a learning programme which covers our all round needs and our 
different abilities. 

• we recognise that we are part of a wider community. We must take care to work 
closely with the people and organisations around us 

• we must be proud of our successes and capable of learning from our failures 

• we accept that good learning only takes place if our students’ basic human needs 
are met first. 

• we must try to make the way we teach fit the learner's needs 

• we will keep a record of each student's achievemient There will be regular opportun- 
ities for parents to talk with teachers about their children's progress 

• we expect our members to do the best they can all of the time 

• we are always pleased to see and to help our ex-students 

ABOVE ALL, EACH MEMBER MUST. EACH DAY. ACHIEVE A LITTLE BIT OF SUCCESS 



a triangle with God on one apex and teachers and students on the other two. 
Tlie nearer individual teachers and students come to God the closer they will 
become to each other. B told liow his school had submitted a statement that 
It could not and would not conform with the requirement to hold daily wor- 
ship with a predominantly Christian content. This had been the result of de- 
lihenition hy parents, teachers and governors prior to an OI-STHI) iaspection. 
C, on the other hand, had appealed to her staff to assist her in finding ways, 
con.sonant with the aims and objectives of the .school and ihe wishes of the 
community, to upliold tlie legal requirement for communal daily woiship 
\1oM sialt had appieuatcd her dilemma and were w'orking collahoratively to 
find acceptable ways forw’ard. Tliese differing approaches rellect different 
management .styles, stages of institutional development and .school catchment 
areas As schf)ol, a Catholic foundation, recmits pupils from homes w'here 
religious fx*lief is important B’s is a small town centre school drawing a high 
percentage of its pupils from professional families. The school where C is 
headteacher is a large suburban community college on the outskirts of a city. 
Con.sensus had been achieved in different ways in different contexts. 

West 1 n (lest Tihes the aims and objectives <;f the Personal, Social, 
Vocatif^nal and Moral I-ducation programme in the school c^f which she is 
head. TIie.se look \ery much like tlie aim.s of the whole school If the aims of 
PSK and those ol the school generally are so similar, is there a case for separately 
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limciabled courses? Or should there be a permeation of all that a school does, 
whether in formal lessons or through the ethos and hidden curriculum, by the 
ideals that promote the personal and social development of young people? 
Should there be a special course where moral education is to be explored, or 
should moral implications be picked up and addressed as tliey arise? 

Pring points out that 

in many people’s minds personal, sot ial and moral development should 
he a major concern ot schools But it is mistaken to conclude that the 
way of translating this concern into curriculum terms is to put another 
subject, namely, personal and social education, into the timeta!')le 
(198 1:92). 

He a*'gues that young people learn more from the behaviour and attitudes of 
those around them than they do from formal instruction. No amount of in- 
struction in personal, social and moral development can compensate for the 
destruction of dignity that the constant experience of failure brings to so many 
pupils' (Pring, 1984:92). Does this mean that the best way forward is to con- 
centrate on w hole school ways of working for consensus and to look towards 
all teachers taking responsibility for the personal, social and moral develop- 
ment of their pupils? l^oes this mean that se[')araiely timetabled courses are not 
essential? 

In Developing Citizenship Across the 0//7vc//////?/ ( Hd wards and Hogelman, 
1993) subject specialists describe the relationship between their at ademit clis- 
cipline and education for cilizenshi[7. In the introduction tlie editors write. 

If the cross-curricular elements are to permeate the cuniculuin an 
essential pre-requisite seems to us to be that those responsible for the 
implementation of the core and foundation subje^cts should consider 
the relationship betwe^en their ow n subjects and the themes . . .Our 
ambition is that no teacher will want to claim that education for citi- 
zenship is someone else s responsibility (Fd wards and Fogelman, 

1993 1-5) 

liui the organization of the currit ulum and the permeation oi values education 
acr«)ss It is a complex anti demanding task 



Curricuiuni Planning 

!*hc issue of a •specialist team delivering KF anti ^ or P8F or every teacher being 
given responsibility for tutorial time and values in the sub|ecl l)ascd curricu 
lum still exists. \X illiams <omments that ever^' area ol the school curriculum 
i^' v.diic laden t<» some extent’ and points out that 
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within tile classroom, the choice of lesson content reflects underlying 
judgments about what is thought to he worthwhile, effective, relevant 
and essential in the educational process. The content of courses it. 
values and beliefs may !x‘ drawn from many areas of the curriculum 
and is not specifically subject related. Sciencv, Humanities. Ans, Busi- 
ness Studies, Home Management, Personal and Social Hducation and 
Religious Hducation all have much to offer (1990, Paper 4 : 2 ). 

If permeation through subjec ts is the jireferred route then there are issues to 
he laced. Will c\ er\’ topic that needs to be addressed fit inio one of the core 
or foundation subjects? How can there be a.ssurance that the coverage will lie 
cenain - every' year, if the prime enthusiast leaves, for all teaching groups - 
with a value base rather than a narrower subject focus? Will ewer/ teacher be 
committed to the depth of exploration that is ncx^ded if value issues are to be 
thoroughly and adequately explored? The best solution will not be identical in 
every school community. It is more {possible tliat in a school which staii.s from 
a particular value position, and which recruits staff cc^mmitted to this position 
and pupils from families tliat have cliosen this particular ty^pe of school be- 
cause of its stance on moral issues, permeation of these values will be achieved 
in all curricular areas. Hut in addition a course such as PSF or RE which has 
a particular focus upon values education is probably a good w,ty forward in 
nio.st .situations. 

Personal and Social Education 

PSH courses have a contribution that is impoilant in many schools. Typical 
course content includes many heavily value-laden issues some of which are of 
a controversial nature and may touch on deeply personal, religious and cul- 
tural belief and value systems. As there is no nationally prescribed content for 
!*SH it offers an opponunity' t(^ C(wer areas tiiat may be neglected in the core 
and founviation subjects. Examples of such areas might be: crime and punish- 
ment; the understanding of legal systems, rights and respv)nsibilities; interna- 
tional relations, current affairs, education for parenthood, community study 
and .service. PSH courses often emphasize the use of active learning lechni(|ues 
and discussion Visitors from community partners can enrich the experience of 
pupils and teachers and ofler a rich rescjurce. I’here is the opportunity' to make 
a bridge between the impersonal treatment of content and knowledge and the 
perscmal experience and understanding of the implications for the individual 
of such knowiedge. Of course this opportunity is not the special preserve of 
PSH, but m PSH lessons it may be an overt aim whereas in other places in the 
timetable it may seem to be of secondary importance. Certainly in literature 
le.ssons there are many opportunities for such connections to be made but the 
pupil may not be explicitly encouraged to make them (McCulloch. 1993H 
Similarly, of course, in a poorly stmc'turcx! I’sp lesson pupils may not, for a 
variety of reasons, make these connections (Pring, 1984). Indications from 
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OFSTHl) inspections suggest that some of the worst lessons observvd are PSK 
lessons. Pupil hehavicnir ancl motivation are ohtm h)untl to be poor and learn- 
ing signifKanlly below the standard observed in other areas of the curriculum. 
Uhat does this imply for curriculum planning and delivery? 

Th.e opportunity exists in PSP! to bring together crcxss-curriculai issues 
which if well planned and sensitively delivered can provide insights and co- 
herente to the curriculum and an opportunity to relied on key questions. 
Buck and Inman summarize this thus: 

\Xe mu.st ensure that any provision includes a body ol knowledge: 
young peofile's undersiaiiding of themselves cannot take place m a 
vacuum but must be set within the context of knowlc*dge of their 
family, community, national and wider world in which they live. It is 
through an understanding of the social, political and environmental 
aspects of the world that they come to develop and understand their 
own personal (jualilics, altitudes and values. It is through this form of 
understanding that \'oung people* arc* empowered to act in an in- 
formed and purposeful manner. This form of understanding also re- 
(juires a particular teathing style - one which is participate >fy and 
experiential 1 1 VV3: 1 H- 



Religious Education 

Religious Fdutation (Kh) clearly has a conlribution to make Since RH is a 
.statutory requirement in the curi a ulum there are obvious reasons for RF tak- 
ing some responsibility for values education. 

RF facilit.ites an imderstamling of the beliefs stmt tures w hit h iintlerlie 
value systems. It provides evidence ancl examples of ways in which 
beliefs and values have directly affected people s lives through the 
making of clioices and selection of priorities. It pro\ ides a c ritical 
frame* of reference w Inch transcentls personal, group, ethnic, political 
and national interests and enables pupils to use it. ft takes account ot 
faith as an important motivating factor in people's lives. It offers a 
wvallh of heavily value-la tlen content rather than process. It offers an 
alternative approach to life than either .secularism or materialism It 
offers opportunity for controversial i.ssm*s to be examined %ensiti\ el\ . 
avoiding possible indoctrination by default It offers cross-t ultural 
in.sights (VCilliams. 1990, Paper \ 2) 

Other Academic Subjects 

All academic subjects have potential for contributing to the pemieation of 
values across the ( urriciilum. Wy way ol illu.straiion. cjuotations from lk‘ivloinni{ 
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Citizenship in the Cumaditm {VAwjuds and Fogdman, 1993> follow. Subject 
tutors in the School of Kducation at Leicester I'niversity were asked to write 
about the contribution their specialist subject might make to education for 
citizenship Encouragingly nr tutor declined our request; on the contrary they 
found a wide range of links 



I would argue that it is in the English chissrooin that the variety ot 
luiman experience can be explored, and the parameters of moral 
actions discussed, more effectively than in any other sub|ecl . 'Hie 
skilful English teacher will encourage children to engage wiili, but 
also to preserve a sense of detachment from, the characters in a story , 
and will do this through the cliaracterishc activitic^s ol the English 
clavsnvnn - Did you feel X was right to do this' How did you feel 
when Y said that? Can ) >u think of reasons why Z reacted as she did? 
What would you have done in situation S' AH these questions urge 
pupils to make the stor> their own. by developing their personal 
response to the actions, values and attitudes that the story has pre 
sented to them Hut in doing that they probe their own moral values 
- w hat is lair, what is appropriate, lu>w peofHe should lx* treatetl. 
what people s responsibilities are. wh.it they are enlitletl to. These 
cjuesiions. crucially toncerned with the development ol a personal 
code ol values, arc* surely at the heart of titizenshifi t .VIeC'.ulloeli. 



Hy ctinfronimg issues of a contn'\ersial nature we enable pupils to 
tomi opinions and lx*liefs. ami to have existing ones i hallenged anti 
relonned Tliey can dc*bate rc*'peet for life versus the advantages of 
animal dissection, and the implications for pe» . >al choice and frc*e- 
clom ol mavs screening of immigrants using genet u fingerprinting tc*c h- 
nitjues Tile challenge For teachers is to crcMte a c Innate in which they 
c in listen to w hat the pupils say. allow pupils to express an opiniMH. 
and prov ide the time for such reflection 

There are opportunities too for emphasi/mg t*thmc and cultural 
cliversitv in our sm iety by careful c hoice of different scnial contexts 
for topics Mich as diet and nutrition, energy, or example’s nl eensNS 
terns 'Hie white*. c*uroccniric images of s< ien< c have lx*c*n ;ill Uyn 
t ommon in many dassrcM»m activities in the past Nimilarlv. tmuh has 
been written on ways nf encouraging girls t4» take up tlie physical 
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sciences (Kelly. 1987 ) Tlie focus of many studies has been on chanj;- 
ing classroom practices and teacher attitudes, emphasizing the devel- 
opment of an atmosphere of mutual respect, taist, community. ol 
shared leadershi[), and looking f<^r ways of integrating feelings and 
ideas in science It is known that girls become more iinolved if their 
ow n perspectives on problems, is.sues and ideas can be aniculated in 
die lessons It is clear that a lack of personal scientific knowledge 
results in a sense of powerlessness and inaction but if, as '' ell as 
km )W ledge, a sense of self esteem, and of belonging to the t lassroom 
culture can be enexmraged, citizen science w ill go some way to re- 
moving the cok! and clinical image of science, by presenting it in the 
context of a caring and responsible society (Harrison. 1993 l8- 9) 

Physiuil hliualtttn 

( )pporlunilies to consider /d//*?/e.vs, justice and moral ivslxinsihility 
occur frequenlK w ilhin lessons, in competitive situatkias outside fev 
sons and m the world of s|>oii Although a controversial area there is 
a consensus of oj^inion as expressed b\ l*arr\ ( I9M()I that games tan 
jUoMcle the oj>pominities for the presentation of values. More recent 
discussion in this area (Kirk and finning. IWO) suggests that IMiysical 
l-ducaUe'n prosidc'- a ke\ area in which cultural mores, values and 
symUils can lx.* both priKluced and legitimated (Vtonley. 1993 ’’91 

[•urther evuknceo! the [>t>leniial loi values educ.m >n tlirougii academic subjects 
IS provided cNcw litre m, liie prc*sent volLiine, c*spenally m Chapters 3 to 8. 

Teaching Methods 

Ihiwever the IcMt hmg ol values is organi/eti in the' limeiable, il must, to lx 
eflective. be based u[v>n gc>otl leather pupil relationships, the encouragement 
of relleciion. an experiential m<Kle and pupil respMinsihiliiv lor the learning 
prtKess Melhtitb p.uiKulailv aj>piopnalc* to values educaiioii m< hide 

• circle tinu\ wheie young children are encouraged to share exjx*ri- 
cnces and views m a suj'ipomve group discussion. 

• fxer tutfuvij^. vv here pupils are encouraged and trained to share inter 
c*sls and e\pertis4* in siiu.iiions suvh as niedi.ition It) coinb.it biillv ing. 
paired re.iding sifiemes. campaigns dcsignc'd to lielji smokers give* up 
the habit. 

• >en ui' leanuny. w lu re* pupils sUulv the ik’c cU in the c ommumtv , i.ike 
action and review and reflect ufx>n the experience, 

• (ItscusKtnns. where Mnic tun’d activities ranging from informal dinourse 
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t' >lk‘\ving a particular agenda. i(. ♦omial dehaic, torm pan ot the learn- 
ing process, 

• pfvhlcni -soiling exercises, w lie re participants seek possible solutions 
and are encouraged to develop o[^jecti\'ity and iiiipaniality. 

• ^ames, where players conform to a set of defined rules; 

• simiiUitivns, where panicipants .idopt roles and work through a 
St enaiio, 

• Vitle-fjUns Ax\fA drama, which, unlike simulations are open-ended and 
where real life is portrayed in a fictional \\a\ Drama is not a national 
tiirriculum subject in its own right Rather it may he seen as a melhod 
a|')jilu able to nun\ aieas ot the curntulum 

As Kitson points out, 

Tlie majority of drama work is based upon the notions <jt moral dilem- 
mas, values and beliefs H\ encouraging the children to work in this 
was thes are being olteied the oppunumt\ to 

• toiiipart’ values and beliefs heltl bv theniselses .md oihers ,m<l 



identify common ground; 

• examiiv* evidence and opinions and torm tontlusiwns, 

• discuss ditterences and resolve conllict, 

• dist uss and consider solutions to moral tiilemmas. |xts< >nal aiul 

S< H |,ll; 

• appreciate that distinguishing between right and wrong is not 
alw ays straight I » >rtv ard. 

• af^preciate that the individual s values, beliefs anti moral codes 
change over time (bW HM-Sv 



In Its broadsheet Citizenship and Vainer lidiuatum tlW), the Centre for 
c iti/enship Studies in Kducation suggests some ac tiv ities tor use w ith pupils as 
tan Ik* seen overleaf: 

Fach of these suggestions begins vMth an active' verb School is not a 
philosophy seminar - action is recjuiretl Vic* cannot wait t<»r things to t lunge 
in the external intluences belore taking action We need to get on and do 
something and keep it under review so that v\e can reac t to external piessures 
with confident t‘ anti speak from e\|X*riente An example of relevant e here 
miglii be A sc hool s approac h to timg edut aiion The place and nature of 
education *il>out subsiant e *ibuse has long been c ' >nic‘s(v’d Funding of training 
4ind resources tor dnig c'dncation has been sulijetl to main lluetuations m 
recent vears A school t.mnot pul such etlm alion nn thr back burner while 
government sorts out changed priorities or issues new- gui It'-lines Tliere is a 
neevl lo pnrsiir a chosen route while tonstanlly keepTig such activity under 
review in readiness h^r developments which may come Ivilh from the desire 
to respond the needs ol the coung j»io|>le and 1«h,i1 c irc unisianc es |s wc-j) 
as to national initiatives Not yet hav ing all the ausweis is no reason to ic Irani 
imtn at lion 
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• working towards a list of classroom values accepted by all and seen as influencing 
acceptable relationships and behaviour. 

• taking cuttings from newspapers of recent incidents and asking pupils what these 
snow about the values of those involved, the impact of behaviour on others their 
own views of right and wrong in these contexts, 

• inviting local religious leaders to school to discuss the values embedded in the»r 
beliefs and traditions iWhy have tney lasted so long^’ Arc tney ng dow^ nc'.v.^ 

j Vvhdl may be taking the place of traditional values^!, 

I • debating who gives a good moral lead today Royaity. MPs, lelpgtous leaders, busi- 
I ness leaders, media, teachers, parents? 

I • using a current problem m the school (dishonesty, racial attack, teasing, bullyng, 

t sexism, truancy, fightmg) discuss various attitudes to a situation and the actions 

1 which should logically follow these attitudes What could have been done differ- 

Who ‘S to Couid anyihpng have Peeri done to avoid the problem? 

I What are the consequences of the irKident? 

I • taiong one agreed va'ue from the school values statenient jach week Focus 

i assembly time, PSE. RE. tutorial time, assembly presentations upon this Ask pupils 

! to name heroes/heroines who give good examples m this value area - study b'O 

I graphics and other literary examples of for example courage, commitment, friend- 

! ship, thrift selflessness 

i • ubldoi.bhing ana n'.dintd'n.ng bcnoo^ or Year LOunc;:s They are rr.oaeib of the vdiue 

i that IS invested student views They are not usually trouble free and demand a 

j g'cat dca; cf con'.ri'.itrr^cr-.t ;f thiey are to tyiipi theif pp^ieritid' Tne processes of 

! democracy can be practised at schoo: 



\Xh;i! luppL-fis in t l.tssn >< Jins is \lt\ iftlkiL*ntuil diui \m 1I \an‘ with ifio 
{earlier, tlic class iIk* topic and iIk* particular circumManccvs of the tiriK’ and 
llu*l<K.inon M«>\v imu h u >nsisit*n( \ mailers is a ciufsimn for dc*hatc* l h»\\e\er 
lon>4 It IS debated, consistcnc) will not f>e absolute (undance and a broad 
sense direction will l>e K.ilualtii* m assisimy: icMc heis m lalpinv: pupils ti ) 
develop their own personal sense* of \ allies l^ipils are \er\ adaptable and 
perceptive 'Hk\ learn from a ran>4e adults, making; their own jud>iments 
and sc'cin^ \ariel\ as an acKanla*:c‘ not a disadwmla^c* .Ml teac hers commu- 
nicate their value'' \vhelhc*i cunst ionsK or uiu onsnouslv \'a!uc-s .nx- miiereni 
m teaching l eac hers art by the nature of iheir prolession 'moral a>^ents" w ho 
imply \ allies by the way ihev address pupils and each other, tlie way ihev 
dress, the lan^iui»e they use and the effort they put into their work’ f National 
(airrit Ilium Onmeil. IW2) Ideally a school eommunip will authority to 
teachers to handle the \alue-l;ulen and often c*)ntroversial aspects of their 
work with protessmiial st.mdards and personal conlklcnce This is not .mio- 
iiiatic oi simple and lan Ih*s| be adiieved b\ teams of teaclii*rs woikm>t to 
aether giviny eath other sup|>*»rt and yiuidance i .M( . rison. n 



Development and Reaouree^ 

.\s these asjH’cts of seh»K»l hie are amon>» the riKtst difruult feathers face 
lliere needs !«• I'e i puhev to ensuK- adcijuale piM\ision pr<»fessmnal 
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clcvdopnicnt. Prin^ ( n umphasi/cs ilie ncctl lor in-ser\ ice training of teach- 
ers in the skills and strategies which shift the approacli from instruction to 
fauiitating active and experiential learning'. 

Similar fintlings result from work done hy Carr and Landon. In conclusion 
of a researcii project in which they w'orked v\itli teachers in six secondary' 
schools in Scotland examining practice and understanding of moral and ethical 
issues, they write 

It IS high lime that grealei attention was given to the education of 
ti ji luTs toncerr.ing hasit ethical aiul moral ([iiesiions of education at 
the various stages of that training. For far U)o long have courses of 
protessional preparation heen allowed to locus predominant In on the 
managerial and technical aspects of the general business of teaching 
to the deplorable neglect of w ider concerns of v alues education and 
educational values (19*)Vf/)) 

If values education is importanl then inv esinu*ni ol time* on team or whole* 
siatl nieetmgs or training days, governors rnc-etingsi and money tfor posts ot 
responsibility, curriculum rc'sources. expenses of visitors to classroom) prove 
it has importance in relation to the demands of the statutory parts of the 
curriculum. If it underpins everything a sciiool is and does then mvesimeni in 
nurturing it will be well spent In initial teacher training such pressure exists 
on the iiineuble that ['ihilosophy of education and discussion <if values in 
eclucaiion is m danger of disappearing completely New leachcxs may well 
eiitei ilie prntc*ssion lac kmg ( onfidc*n( e m this limdatnenlal diinens|f>n n| their 
vv( »rk 



Conclusion 

There .ire no right .inswers or universally afiplic .ible melluKls or struc tures for 
vahic*s c*ducalioii Sc ho^>I c*liios rc*lalionshi|'>s iK’lvvven memlK*rs ol the school 
c( >niitiuniiy. separate courses in ell lies or in [K'rsonal and social c*ducahon. 
^otnmunuy service and tutorial piogrammes may all have a part to play , .is will 
llie |X*rmeaiion of v.ilues issues and p.irtic ipaiiv e teaching and learning styles 
liirough .ill c urriculum subieds. m developing moraliv aware* and socially re- 
s|xmsible pc*ople .is p.irenis t>f the* next gc*ncT.ition .md c ili/ens ol ilu* luluic* 
liie curunt educational climate, the curriculum clc*b.ile focuses on time, 
assessment, league tables, funding, core and foundation sul'iects. but il nc*eds 
also to be alwuit v.ilues piotessc*s. relaiionshi|'>s. coiiiiiumity. coherence and 
cohesion of tin* whole curriculum Omficlence m teachers to handle value- 
laden issues to the best of their prolessional ability is a rcx|Uisrte of sound 
ck*velf)priient Vt liaiever is planned in the fonnal dime ulum it is the cjiialily of 
exchange ilia; is crucial and this is in ihe hands o| all classp^orn tc»acbers They 
plav .1 c ritual role m tic Iping llieir pupils to make ilie c onnc*dion lK*twc*c*n the 
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iinpcrson.il lind ihe pcrM>iul and so to grow as morally aware [)copIe able U> 
make sense of their lives, deveK>p a value base and lonlnhule to the well- 
lieing of s<x'ieiy. 
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Chapter 14 



An Inner-city Perspective on Values 
Education 



Elaine Foster-Allen 



ABSTRACT Ihis chapter protides a tasr stmiy of IPtudsu'orth 
Wood (rids Sthool Birmiri^hcuu. mitten from the pcnpcctiiv of 
the funner headteacher. Ciroiinded firmly in the realities of inner 
city life, it tells the .dmy of the development <f pi diem ndatW}* to 
till ties edneation. with particular refennice to the semnd's ethos 
and stnictum The chapter examines the different contexts from 
which the pupils come, and considets how these mif^ht hate 
affeited the ways in which their values and standards ifhehat - 
iour hare I wen injliienced and shaped. Other injltiences on x'oun^ 
fwople at the school, such as the media, peer ^roup and the l<Kal 
cumniunity, aiv aho hnefly discussed The major part of the 
chapter concentrates upon the steps the school has taken to en.su le 
that there atv clearly agreed parametefs. p<Hictes and proieduri^s 
tvithin u'hith t nines and standanls tan fw hud down, maintained 
and m ieu nl 



'What’s Wrong with Stealing a Pair of Knickers?* 

One FricL»v aRemoon ;is I was leaving s( Ikm)I my firM \ e.r as hoaJlt at her 

ot Ha mis wort! » Worn I Ci iris' Sthool. I came iaie to-lace witli one of ilie local 
pr)tke officers He %\as lioltiin>; and pointing lo .t set only vitleo *.\ hile \n detp. 
ammatetl ton\ ersalioi'i with a member of stall Ivhmd vsIk/.v., some lillle ths- 
lante away, si(xnJ two pupils, it transpired that a ma|or triiirnal investigation 
was going oti in the st liool A nuiltiethnu . miihilaith group o ahouj si\ voimg 
people had tietidi‘d to truant o\er a jx*riod ol weeks and lo s eal liom \arious 
sheeps within ri three mile radius of the m iiool Some of ihem nad lx*en taught 
retl-handed in one of the hxal stores and there w as ample e\ ideiu e to suh- 
stjniiate the criminal atiivities 

fatt‘tl with a ma|or prohUan of imaiuy anti t)rgam/ed then, i hatl to att 
qmtkh I detidtitl to at retrieve the anitles the pupils hail stolen *ukI return 
them to the store. I>) gel to know who the tulpnts wire, am! i t mete fuit some 
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punishment. My initiu! concern was to brin^ llie children to understand tliat it 
is wrong to .Meal, for several reasons: stealing can have a devastating effect on 
the individual from whom things are taken, but even more so on the person 
(and tier family) who steals, e.specially when this becomes a pattern. The child 
or young person learns not to trust herself, loses her sense <^f integrity and self- 
confidence and ends up l^ehaving in ways contrarv to th(^se expected of her 
by the inajonty. NX'ho wants to spend her life hwiking over her shoulder? But 
the incident was a learning experience for me as well as for the pupils, as I 
found myself questioning my own taken -for-granted values and asking how 
influentiai these values are on the lives of young people. 

During the course of the six- hour investigation. I found out something 
about the nature n\ peer group allegiance, which at the time superseded that 
of allegiance to parents and family, and about the flexibility with which values 
could be applied and disappiied to similar situations. I also came away with 
a simple but profoaiul (.|uesiion. posed by one of the \'oung people What's 
wrong with stealing a pair of knickers''’ This question has stayed with me In 
m\ most liberal ol moments, my ans\\er. with qualifieis of course, would he, 
\t.>ihing . In other moments, my Christian beliefs and moral values push me 
to take an uiu ompromising stand: TIkhi slialt not steal.' 

But wiiat b wrong with sli*aiing a pair ol knickeis-'' is a rellectirm of (he 
uncertainty and ihe lai k of clarity about right and wrong; it is an opportunity 
for questioning, challenging and arriving at an appropriate position. The ques- 
tion also pushes us to ask iiirthei questions about our responsibility as adults 
who make laws, set siandards ami haw values which are at times li\x'd out 
with dupikity 

Ihe value King Ik’Iiuk! the question is not al all one which is llie mo 
nopoiy of working-class black children On the contrar\, it resonates across 
the* class and ethnicit\ divides. altlioi:gh some would have us believe that onlv 
Miner city blac k childrcMi .ire lacking in luluiral baggage Sonic* of the pupils 
in tile s^, hoo! c ome bom laniilics aful tomnuimties w here tl' re is nuic h pov - 
ert\. adults ire unemployed, iheii liousing simahon is bleak .ind their families 
are Iraciured In these situations, people are forced to liuslle' lllis does not 
nicMn tli.il hustling is inlieieni lo the jioor and the dispossevsed. What ii means 
is that there are crcMtive rc*sponses lo simaiion.s of c.lesperalion which might 
sometimes lead to .i bieakchwv n ol ao ei’^tible stand.ircLs and norms. But cweii 
m thc*se situ.ilioiis, I iuivc* lound kindness leiuleniess. love and tlioughtlul- 
ness. oheii surp;issmg ih.n wbi^b I b.iw c*\pc*» icau eel iii situalions ol plent\ 

I lulhemiore, the prevsure on these, and t ver> comnuinily. to have* .ind 
to haw more th.m vour neiglilvnir. must noi be imdcTestiiiiatecI It miglil be 
neiessary to look at the plank railu*r llian the 'speck of dust - the causes 
nllicT than elTects - which iKvsca the loc.il and wider ciMiimumlies ti^ find the 
answer \w need 

Although I Would not wish to jfim the an* media lobby w ith regard lo the 
|VHira>al ol values ;^nd slatularcls. I do l>elieve that the emphasis placed on 
<rinie. llu* shitting paranuacTs <>t right and wrong, the* jxiwcu of ilie gun or 
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violence tu si)!vc crimes and resolve differences and the high financial slakes 
put on crime stories in the written media, amongst others, ail serve to encour- 
age a dereliction of standards and values which could promote acceptable, 
life-enhancing behaviour and attitudes 

It is also w’orth noting that people, young and old. who have to withstand 
the perennial bombardment racist and sexist tin the school's case) abuse 
and assault on ihenisehes. their families and friends receive a series of mes- 
sages which say. *Vou are not imponant. nothing about vc'U is.’ In the face of 
the assault ol your mollier. the murder of your brother, the burning down of 
your home, how pained the oppressed r.iust feel, and how ironic to have to 
stand by values and standards which rec|Uire ycai to turn the other cheek. In 
this respect, the victims of such abuse must surely be seen as monopoli/ing 
cenain \ iruies and values 



Influence of Cultural Background on Pupil's Values 

Hands\\t)r!h W ood Girls' School is a multiethnic, multifaith school w ith pupils 
Iroiii a range of )cio-econoniic backgrounds. The majority of the pupils have 
heritage'' in ilie Indian sub-coiilmenl. while a signil'icanl minority hail from llie 
(iariidK*an At the lime of writing, the ciiildren and thf^ir families have religious 
affiliations, in descending order, to Sikhism. Islam. Hinduism and Christianity. 
Tliere is also a small group of children who are members of liie Rastafarian 
cult and there are others who do not idenlifv with a: y faith community. 

Tile religKHis affiliaiions sei an m\,iliMble li.ise line frean which certain 
values arise and are sustained 1 Ins is regardless of the apparent exclusivity of 
c\uli laith. 1*1)1 example, there is agreei 'em wit Inn the various religious tradi- 
tions ovei lying, nuircler, greed, honouring parents, stealing, helping others 
.*nd so on. I have know n many leacliers wh<^ have invoked (^r alluded to w'hat 
IS taught in tl'e Cium chan.h Salnb, llie Qur an or the Bible when try ing to 
instil discipline i.r make a f-oint about children's behaviour. I have also li.s- 
lened to children using Sciif^lLire when scolding Uieii friends from llu* same 
taitli .Is well as from other faillis B.irent.s too ha\e reminded their children, m 
iny hearing, alxiul their laith and the sorts ol values which they are expected 
»o have Inckvd. many children are \ jrsisieni and conscientious in trying to 
live om the \alues set l>\ their faith Ol course, the faith is not alwavs full) 
understood or followed with l«*t.il lomniMnu ni Iw all members of tlie laith 
conim*!»^‘iv So It IS rot uncommon *o find th.il ihert* are a number ol incon- 
sistencies between what scriptures sa\ and how Halvinder. Amina. Maya or 
(.01 Ilia li\e nit their lives 

Some hiiciren and young people*, a' they’ become more sophisticaleci and 
c|ue.stioiiing. find that llie c lo.sc*d nature of faiili ckies not permit the n *he space 
\n interrogate, challenge and ask why Because* it says so' in the Qui an (»f the 
Gum (iranth Sahih. is noi enougli to satisfy ,m entjumng mmd. or .1 mind 
faced with » ompansons and chouvs Not c*\en f.miiK and faith community 
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pressure can cause such minds to relent from their critical (|uesii(^nin^. On the 
other hand, there are young people who are just as sophisticated who have 
arrived at a comm tied faith position l^ecause they have questioned their faith, 
non-religious stances and other faiths, and are satisfied with the faith they have 
found. Others have dnfietl unt|ue.stioning!y vvitli tlie crowds. 

In all schools, there is also tlie need to ask questions about values and 
standards which might have come out of, or are emphasized through non- 
religi«)us, humanistic models. Indeed, some would say that these models or 
parameters gi\e young peojile c\ en more scope to cliallenge standards ol 
lu'havioLir and values and to arrive at a more cotmaitied stand I believe this 
to lx* miponant because for many teachers pupils and parents, tlie set of 
values to which we adiiere and the ensuing actions which we lake are more 
miponant than the referent v* points from which these values and standartls 
come. 

So pupils tome to nantNvvf)nh NXo(»d Curls School with standards anti 
values tlerived from a variety ot tiillures. lailli anti ncm-faith liatkgroimds, anti 
inlluentet! by tr.ith(n>ns horn across the world Tlie omnqiresencv ol pop 
musit and the him w«)rltls, whether it he Inim Kingston. Homhay or New 
^'ork, as well as the new let hnologies, w ith their various messages anti values, 
all give our chtitiren ninth to contend with, much more tlian llieir f'larents and 
lorehears had to deal with as young pt'ople Perluips we should give them 
credit siniplv lor sumvmg their v'ouih' 
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How cliK's flic* sc ho< >1 H'sporHl l<j the* ijucstmn < »l \. lines and si.mdaids y^ten 
llie social, economic and tullural bat kgroiind of its pupils^ I would wish (irM 
to make a few general points on tlie national educ.ition.il ton text within which 
schools have been .isketl to develop siand.irds ol IxTiaviour and v.ilues m 
terms i»t pn< Mines and s lut is valued 

It is ini[M)iiant to note that the National (TiiTiculum orders and the p.re- 
terred cuintuinm ca>nient are no( value hcc l ath of tlie subjects of the ciir- 
nculuin has generated heated discussion, and (xople liave taken positions 
based on w hat ihev see as the values and siandarus whicli subjetls should be 
liansniiiling In many eases, the values are implied railier than Ix'tng oven. 
Some teat hers, subjeei working groups or indiv idual • h.*ve been keen to point 
"Ut that iiianv value s w Inc li imply or overtK supfiorl opprtwMon. evplonaiion. 
aggfe.ssion, among others, have remained uiich llenged m some areas ol the 
curnculum For »*xample. AfuihcnuHu.s tn the StUumai ('umeuhifft (Depart^ 
iiieni for I duvation. like Us pre Deanng predecessor, is totally silenl on 

rate equality anJ gender issues Tliis siUmuc doubtless has its hhMs in llie 
aigument se{ out sn the pn hn nar\ N.ition.il ('uintuluni iep»rt which Mated 
tli.it 
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a nuilli-tullural' approacli to mathematics with cliildren being intro- 
duced to different numeral systems, foreign currencies and non- 
European measuring and counting devices . . . could contuse young 
c hildren tnepantneni of H^liKation aiul Sc ience. 19SS: para 10.22). 

Anotlic^r issue worth noting is iIk* tact that o\er ttie past filteen or more 
\ears there lias been an ernjiliasis on the v\ ork-relaied curnculum. \n which 
v-iiues such as competitiveness, prolit making, entrepreneurship and the ac- 
cjuisition of property ha\e been given pre-eminence, and the Education Re- 
form Act has placed education in the market-place with its attendant values 
(see Chapters 2 and 9 in this volume). \\V certainly need to recognize the 
various parties and forces w iili w hich w e are working w hen v\ e ti*^' to establish 
values and standards of beliaviour in our sc hools. VC'e need to recognize* the 
contradictions and help young people to de\elop the tools w ith which to deal 
with tliese 

The aims of llandsworlh Vioocl Curls sdiooL wliich are listed below, 
were derised mainU out of discussion w ith staff, gowrnors and parents 

A To provide equal access to a broad and balanced curriculum to all 
jnitiils regardless of rate, ability or class. 

B To encourage pupils to accjuire knowledge, skills and alMtudes that 
are relevant to their present and future adult hie. 

C To develop young people as learners w ho have lively encjuirmg minds 
and the ability to c|uesiion and challenge statements and assumptirms 
as well as apply themselves to set tasks, 
n To enable puiiils to accjuire and use reading, writing. sjxMking. listen- 
ing. niathemalaah technological and scientific skills across iIr- cur- 
riculum and in a variety of contexts, 
i; 1*0 develop in (Upils self-discipline. self res pec l, and pride m them 
selves as learners and young women 

I To celebrate our religious, cultural and social diversitv while ensuring 
that those values which the school population agrees are oppressive 
and patriarchal are challenged 

(» To give pupils the opportunity to experience a balanced arts educa- 
tion curriculum 

II 1 o work in partnership with pupils students, p.i rents, stall and the 
w ider comnuinitv to develop the S< hool as a c aring centre- o| educa- 
tional excellence 

I lo give pupils tfie (opportunities to exercise restionsibililies 

Vt liile thre e’ of these ( E. E‘ .incl I) .ire exj'ilicitlv about values and standards 
ol behaviour, it is clear that the other six aims all have imtilicit values and 
(ould onlv Ih.‘ successfullv practised il certain standards of behaviour were in 
place llie remair Jer of tliis <’liapter con.sists of a more detailed examination 
o| the s<Ihm)|n atlemt^ts to tin[>lenienl the more expliciiK value orienlalc’d 
aims 
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Developing Children’s Values through School Structures and 
Ethos 

Promoting Self-Discipline and Self- Respect 

In niy first term at Handsworth Wood Girls School, I took the opportunity to 
look at a range ol things, including pu[)ils' bcliaviour in t iassrooms and around 
the* school, There were not many surprises, hut there were important remind- 
ers related to classroom management, inc luding how pupils entered, ho\\ they 
were grouped, the pace of llie work, tlie opportunities given to children to be 
responsii)le for tlieir learning, the relationship between staff and pupils and 
between pupil and pupil 

Certain icMchers, because of their planning, the execution of their work 
and their rapport with pupils, gave young people llie opportunity to exercise 
self-diseipline \\ ith regard to keeping on task, not inlerru[iting others, listening 
aitentivelv, organizing iheii time and work, working co-operalivel\ v\ith olliers 
and Working on their own, >ome of tlie same pupils v.itli otliei stall were 
disn tive, aTused to work with others, nr to do any vvork at nil and were 
loialK disorganized 

Around the school, the prefects fought a losing battle with some children 
to keep some eontrol during break and many children reported Inillying Parts 
of the f^laygrounds were a tip and shouting and screaming appeared to l>e the 
norm in some areas of tlie school. It was fell by some of us tlial if <)ur children 
were going to become responsifilc* citizens, thc*n they needed opportunities to 
exerc ise responsibility and to be held accountable lor their behaviour in and 
around tlie school ciiving pupils guidelines and parameters within which to 
operate seemed to f)i* a sensible way lorvcard. Allliougli some stall were not 
with me all ibe way on this, I took the decision with the support of the Senior 
Management Team to do tw o things 

Tile first was to eslaiilisli who was responsible for llie management ol 
c lassrooms and to get from staff some* common fc*aturc*s of what they thought 
was good and effec tive classioom management. .surprismgK , there w as t,om- 
mon agreement among staff as to what con.stiiuiecl effective clas:»room man- 
agement. This included rules and guidelines for both staff and pu[iils and 
further agreement on h(wv they could througli their leaching help to develop 
and support pupils self discipline. I w.is, and still am, of the opinion that it is 
one of the functions of the teacher to have strac tures and parameters w ithin 
whicii \(iung people can develop acceptable and appropriate* standards of 
behaviour It seems to be the case that when we have some ol these param- 
eters and stme lures in place* in our schools .ind classrooms, \oung innc*r-citv 
black children become responsible for their learning and excited alioui learn- 
ing in the event, both behaviour and academic rc*sults improved. It was a real 
|oy to sc*e young people* who had been labelled int*cliic able and boisterous 
responding pisitively and taking pride m their work and in themselves, m 
m.in\ i!assf(»oms, around the* school iind whc*n we had school functions I he 
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tact that ilic school could boast a significant increase in the percentage of 
pupils gaining fiv^e or more GCSEs at Grades A-C over the four years I was 
headteacher Is testimony to the possil)ilities. In 1991, 13 percent of eandidates 
obmined A-G grades: in 1992. 11 per cent; in 1993, 22 per cent, and in 1994, 
2 1 f>er cent. 

The second tiling I undertook wa.s to give pupils access to their class- 
rooms l)efore, during and alter school. Afier nearly four years, this still causes 
consternation and dis.sent among some staff. Basically, pupils had not been 
allowed into tlieir classroom unless a member of staff was present. I Inder such 
a system, many young people did not get the opportunit) to take the respon> 
sibility for their environment, for individual and collective property and space, 
for the noise level and to negotiate what was aceeptalile or unaeceptal)Ie 
behaviour when there were no adults to supervise them. Regardless of the 
attendant problems (such as the lack of private sti'dy and quiet rooms, be- 
caii.se of the gc^neral shortage of space in the school), pupils have generally 
risen to the challenges of responsible and orderly behaviour around the school. 

In order to support pupils and tc^ cjuell the dissenting \’oice among the 
staff, an Open School i^>licy was drafted and circulated to ever\’ member of 
staff and to pupils. Simply to save time, it was drafted by the Senior .Vlanage- 
inent Te;im The polity outlined the rights and responsibilities pupils had and 
the mles they were exfK,xted to follow. Pupils’ rights included the following 

• All pupils haw a right to have admission to the school premises prior 
to school and during breaks and lunchtimes 

• All pupils have a right to a clean environment 

• .\ll pupils are enlitletl to I>e treated with respect by .staff .>u|Krvi.sing 
them and In other pupils 

Pupils respcmsihilities included punctuality, mair.taining a c|uiet and clean 
environment, respecting areas that are oul-of-l^ounds and treating each other 
and stafi with respect. Other rules covered such diverse issues as the chewing 
of gum, the use of equipment, and the conse(|uencc\s of racist and sexist abuse 
and fighting After some whole school discussion, the document was agreed 
on and accepted as policy 

It was during this pc*riod of debate and disc.jssi(^n arc^und the' Open 
Sc hool Policy that a group of pupils tr>ok it upon themse’ves to become grafitti 
artists. Writing \er\ ;ibusivc* lc*rnv^ around ihe sihnol j was incensed bs this 
open defiance and in a letter to all pupils w Inch I re;icl and delivered to each 
class mysc’lf. I explained, using their tc*nn. tuck you . that this was not appro- 
priate, neither was It acceptable lot such language to Ik iisi'd around the* 
school I also called assemblies and reminded pupils of w hat was and was not 
acceptable m the school During the assemblies. 1 told tin* pupils that I wanted 
to know who was responsible for the grafitit and I also wanted it removed 
.Moments after arrising back at my desk, a sm;ill group of young |x*ople came 
to confe ss, apologise and to clean up 

IS(* 
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This vcr\' small, inicrnal school mailer was lo make national headlines, 
when one or more anonymous paienis sent copies of ihe lellc^r to llic^ press, 
claiming that a headteacher should never use such language as they never did 
themselves and their children were not exposed to such language at home 

Without dwelliiig loo much on the publicity, the incident triggered olf a 
debate about siatidarcls ol behaviour in sc hools, who sets what standards and 
how these are maintained. For me. the key points were related to how 
headteachers and Senior Management teams lead on issues of standards of 
behaviour in their schools and how we set parameters in whicli young pec^ple 
work The incident also helped me to c|ueslion how sc hool can negotiate with 
young people the basis and terms on which those standards are set and acb 
he red to. 

Out of the tw'o things mentioned above came a much more comprehensive 
policy dtjcumeni, eniilleci Rewards and Sanctions Policy. Tlie Policy was drafl^'cT" 
by a cross-sec lion ol staff on a working group which was chaired by a member 
of the Senior Management I’eam (SMT) The implementation, including staff 
training and re\iew, was also led by the SMT member. In liie Policy, the 
emphasis is placed on rewarding good and ac ceptable bcTiaviour, ac adcMiiic 
eflort and achievement \ ia a merit system It seeks lo approach discipline trom 
a very positive position .starting with the teacher setting the tone in his/her 
own approach to work and relationships in the classroom There are rights, 
responsibilities and niles covering work, belongings, environment, how’ pupils 
are to be treated including l>eing listened to. and, interestingly, the right to 
well planned and stimulating lessons. Auxiliary’, technical and administrative 
staff are also expected lo reward (pupils via the merit system. 

Ac hievements and attainments are celebrated half-ienniy during a.vvsernblies 
and annually during the >'ear Awards Ceremonies. Teachers are encouraged to 
put pupils lorwaicl loi lelleis and citations from prominent people. Pupils have 
so tar received tiiese from a High Q)mmissioner, a well known poet, BBC 
[Producers and others. I he >chool has a sc*ne> of commendation ct*mfi< atc*> 
which are gi\en lo pupils around the school and in their clas.srf )om. 

School niles co\er listening, working, belongmg>, politeness, sah* and 
clean c*n\ ironmenl and sc iiool umlorn.. I am of llic* opinion that w e ail h\ e by 
rule's, armed a! lli rough one route or another, and further, there is a need for 
institution.^ to regulate liiemselves llowc'ver. it is im[^ortant that rules are not 
oppressive, fossili/ed and pointless, but responsi\e lo the needs of the insti- 
tutions and the [)eople in them 



(.h(tllenji>iniLi <)[f/nv\suv and Patnanhal \alnes 

V( lule the* m.i|or ['urt ol the respon.'»ibihty f«»r helping f)upils to understand and 
challenge of^pressice and patri.irc hal values rests w ith subjec t teachers, issues 
such as bullying, exploitation, racist and sexist alnisive are aired infomuily 
.ind InrmalU b\ pupils i.md stall t \ia the School Council 
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The Scliool Council is a body of approximately fifty-five pupils who meet 
fortnightly to discuss Issues of concern or to be proactive in suggesting and 
seeing througli certain activities. Pupils are elected by their forms and they 
have a draft jol^ description <’)f what is expected of Council members. This 
includes attending meetings regularly and reporting back to form members 
as well as speaking up on the issues which form members have asked them 
to luring to Council. Council members, especially the presidents and vice- 
presidents of the Key Stages are vigilant in ensuring tliat decisions are carried 
througli. 

There are a number of incidents where pupils have articulated their con- 
cern and raised issues about the sexist liehaviour of men working on the 
sdiool building which led to their immediate removal. Kcjually, young people 
liave complained to staff ah< )ut their perception of staff and pupils who they 
consider to be displaying oppressive sexist and or raci.st beliavioui . These too, 
liave led to verbal warnings to staff and warnings or exclusions where pupils 
are concerned. 

The scliool is not exempt from its share of conflicts, w’liich pupils may tiy 
to resolve through fighting. The Personal and Social Kducation programme 
and the Year Tutor system are there to do several things, one of wdiich is to 
lielp pupils to resolve their differences without resorting to fights. Ilow'ever, 
from time-to-tinie children do fight, and on such occasions, both the perpetra- 
tor and the victim are excluded. This is on the assumption that the victim 
should, w'here possible, have reported the problem, or at least tried to back 
away from it. Pupils accept this, but have argued for leniency where the victim 
is concerned. They wanted clear differentials betw'een the two parties. The 
perpetrator must have more time out of school than the victim. 

The School’s Draft Policy on P<|ual Opportunities and Multicultural Hdu- 
cation also seeks to encourage teachers to teach from a values position which 
eschew’s oppression and exploitation in whichever fomi it occurs. So, for 
example, the aims of the Policy include: 

• To teach a curriculum which creates an understanding and respects 
different cultures. 

• To develop positive images within the school community in order to 
promote pride in one's own heritage. 

• To build on the diverse linguistic experiences of the pupils. 

• T(') (>|')p(>se racism, inec|uality and stereotyping. 

The most important job which the school needs to undertake is [Hitting into 
[Hactice this ['lolicy in a consistent manner. 



limouraf^in^ Pupils to Exercise Responsibility 

There is a wide range of activities which give pupils the opj'iortumty to exer- 
cise responsibilities around the school, and w ith more teachers becx'iming aware 
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of the value of independent learnin>», the possibilities are becoming apparent 
in many classrooms. 

Apart fr<^m the School Council mentioned above, which gives a significant 
Minority of children the opportunity to develop democratic skills and coopera- 
tive ways ot' working as well as taking initiative and leading on issues, pupils 
from Year 7 to the 6th Form can become librarians, monitors and pierects. 

One of the systems w hich I put in place when I arrived at the scliool 
means that if a student wishes to become a prefect, she has to apply for the 
post via a letter of application and g<^ through an interview-. She is expected 
to undertake respc^nsibilities and tasks as outlined in a job description. Many 
pupils have commented upon how proud they are to have been selected as 
a school prefect and all have w'c^rn their badges w ith pride. In fact, the greatest 
insult and punishment is t(^ have one's prelect badge/status removed. 

Some of the most conscienticHJs prefects can be seen or (werheard en- 
g.iged in peer counselling. A recent example I came across related to two 
pupils reported as smoking. The prefects' arguments were not condemnatory’ . 
rather they tried la help the pupils concerned to realize that theii behaviour 
was harmful to themselves, and set a bad example tor younger pupils. They 
invoked the school mles and cjuestioned the pupils' commitment t<^ these. 
Indeed the young people in this exam(^le sluwed real t are and concern about 
the health of their peers. 

Students who become librarians or Resource Area Students are expected 
to demonstrate a number of skills and competences. These include taking 
responsibility for fiction, non-ficlion and information resources, organizing and 
managing book fairs, demonstrating reliability, asserliv-eness and maturity in 
dealing with other students and staff. Young pe<^ple engaged in the Careers 
Kducation work are expected tc^ show skills and undertake duties similar to 
those abene. 

School fund raising events are undertaken almost monthly by different 
groups (^f young people. The pupils have raised funds lor causes near and lar. 
In their activities, they demonstrate youthful vitality and creativity, but also 
show' lu^w' to w'(^rk cooperatively and display an em|)athy and a level of 
compassion with the ill, those hit by disasters, and those less fortunate than 
themselves. Again, many young people in the scho<d who are themselves 
quite poor, still find it pos>ible to give 

Conclusion 

Schools are no doubt engaged in passing on values which society feels are 
worthwhile. However, while society is marked by cultural and social diversity 
and inequality, it is perhaps a little unfair to criticize schools for not displaying 
a certainty abcnit values and standards cM behaviour. It is even more unjusi 
to level major criticisms at inner-city .schools for failing to instil these yet un- 
defined standards and values in children. It is unhelptui tor politicians to msi.st 
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tliat iradilionai values are liiose lo which schools sliould aspire. Some of these 
standards and values are clearly out of touch with contemporary' reality and do 
not help children to respond to an ever more sophisticated and highly tech- 
nological world full of dilemmas. 

Schools like Handsw'onh Wood Girls' ScIk.oI should continue to struggle 
w'lth the question of values and standards. They should be engaged in a 
continual process of fine-tuning lho.se values and standards which are said to 
have withstood the test of time, while lx*ing open to values and standards 
which are devek^ped in response lo llic rigours ol our new circumstances. The 
curriculum, both formal and informal, must be planned in such a way as to 
help pupils to think, make judgments and act in ways w Inch are not exploita- 
tive nor detrimental lo themselves or others and lo develop '^alues built on 
equality, justice, non-violence, cooperation and community 
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Assessing Children’s Personal 
Development: The Ethical 
Implications 



Ruth Merttem 



ABSTRACT; (}ivr the Uust few Veen'S there has been a more to a) 
iriclen the scope of assessments to include mattos other than the 
purely cognitire - including the moral and spintual dimensions, 
ayid b) extend ini'olvement in the production of these records 
hcyotid teachers to paiviits. community workeis, youth workers 
and pupils themselves. Ihese moves aiise out of an empowerment/ 
liherai philosophy. However in this chapter I aigue that the effects 
of these wider and more compwhensive records is likely to he 
diametncally opposed to the stated intentions of their proponents. 

Hoe aigument utilizes the work of two thinkeis: Lacan, whose 
notions about the constitution of identity and its concomitant 
alienation illuminate the formative and constructive aspects of 
langiiap^e, and IxTinas, who suggests that we are hvni into re- 
sponsibility for othets. In conclusion, I suggest that it is seeking a 
chimaera ti) attempt more accurate profiles, and that these records 
have a life of their own. In their prodiict’nn, we construct a 
significant entity whose effectivity we cannot, even theoretically, 
conttvl ’fhus we shouLl attempt to preserve the moral and the 
spintual as a dimensum whwh remain^ unassessed 

The last ten years have witnessed a remarkable* j^rowtli in tlie numbers and 
stx>pe of written recc^rds produced by and through schools in tlie CK al)out 
their pupils. The demand for such summative assessments of cliiidren lias 
arisen as a result ol pressure from two sources: 

• tlie demands of the National C',urriculum and the Education Re- 
fomi Act. 

• the demorraiK ally-inspired view that it is nec essary to involve parents 
“ and pupils ~ in the production ol school records and summative 
assessments 
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The first of these iias resulted in a plethora of assessment and records and an 
obsessive interest in results in an effort to satisfy wha: may, I believe, be 
accurately described as a government’s obsession with visil^le competence. 
The final assessments produced are now part of a complex sy.stem by wiiich 
pupils, teacliers, schools and, ultimately parenting practices, are evaluated and 
come to l^e ordered hierarchically. The second lias resulted in a substantial 
broadening of the scope of these assessments in order to include aspects of the 
whole pupil rather than persist with a traditional and narrow focus upon purely 
cognitive attainment. Many such assessments now include a section explicitly 
labelled ‘moral and spiritual development or experience', and even tho.se that 
do not may be .said to incorporate sucli dimensions implicitly. 

Broadening the Scope of Schoo." Records 

I’liese two fore i.^n, have shaped the development of records and the 
ideologies und< pinning them are remarkably different. The first is framed 
within a largely authoritarian and traditionali.st set of beliefs in wliich the 
rhetoric of a market economy is mapped onto a notion of the *^'^rent - or the 
pupil - as a consumer and schools or teachers as providers of a .sei*vice 
which can best be improved through consumer choice exercised in the light 
of relevant information such as league tables, appraisal reports and aggregated 
assessment outcomes. By contrast, the second relies upon a liberal/radical 
argument concerning the empewerment of th<^se who are at the receiving end 
of the professional activity within educatic)n. Thus pupils and parents, the laity, 
are seen as relatively disempowered by a profession of teaciiers and educa- 
te ma lists. The attempt to involve this laity in the production of school -based 
as.sessments and records, hitherto an entirely professional domain, has been 
linked with an expre.ssed commitment to a more libertarian and democratic 
education system. 

The desire to widen the scope of school records, partic ularly at the begin- 
ning and end of the sciiooling process (i.e. on entry' into primaiy' scliool with 
baseline assessments, and on leaving secondary school with records of achieve- 
ment), also has its origins in an appreciation tliat the restricted view of real 
attainment as strictly cognitive ign >res important areas of skill acquisition, 
knowledge ancl development, especially the moral and spiritual aspects. In an 
attempt to value the non-cognitive, these are increasingly included in school- 
based records ol both types referred to earlier. And since a competence in 
.skills falling under these headings may not be manifested at school hut rather 
may he ewident in pupils’ out-c^f-school activities, whether at home or else- 
where, the.se rec(^rds perforce encroach into domains previously invisible to 
the prolessional educational gaze. 

llie contra.sting motivations behind the incrc*ase in scope and c]uantity of 
a.ssessments is reflected in the confusion in the views and justifications provided 
by leachers Summative assessments, a.ssocialed as they are witii evaluation 
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and appraisal procedures, are generally regarded as educationally undesirable 
per se. However, records of achievement, no less summative in effect, and 
baseline assessments, arguably the same, are usually considered to be educa- 
tionally progressive in both conception and effect. The radical and critical 
ncMion of empowerment, as developed by Paulo Freiie ( 1972), is utilized in 
much of the discussion sunounding the development of parental and pupil 
involvement in assessment records. Indeed, so strong is the general feeling 
that the boundaries between professional and non-professional are blurred 
through the introduction of these practices that it is not unusual to hear them 
described in the context of a move towards ‘deschooling society’ (Illich, 1973) 
Such descriptions derive further strength from the fact that these records com- 
monly incorporate skills perceived as being a part of nonnal life rather than 
strictly cognitive or academic. 

Reasons for Limiting the Scope of Records 

However, in the face of all this I si tall argue that, despite our best intentions, 
such records act to inc'rease the likelihood of certain children, and their par- 
ents, being further marginalized and, arguably, disempowered in what may 
turn out to be material ways. Further, in a consideration of their ethical and 
spiritual dimensions, I claim that the inevitable results of the introduction of 
such mechanisms are likely to be completely contrary' to the stated intentions 
of their proponents. My claim is that we should act to minimize the number 
and restrict the scope of educational records for fear of the damage that is the 
automatic outcome of their insertion into current schooling practices. We should, 
I Mieve, attempt to keep the spihtiial and moral dimension evi much out of 
the irhoie (Lwsessment process as possible. 

First, it is necessarv' to consider the context into which these lecords are 
being read. Schools, teachers and children are all being assessed tt^ produce 
a hierarchy of competence and effectiveness. We thus have effective schools 
with competent teacher, and less than effective schools {io use the terminedogy 
of the new OFSTKD inspection arrangements) with, presumably, less compe- 
tent teachers. We have children who are competent at different ievels', and In- 
aggregating their numbers v\e can produce league tables of the schcK^ls and 
teachers. 

We work with an idea of ability as a quality - more or less constant over 
time - located in the individual. This is powerfully evinced in the rhetoric of 
individual educational progress as growth, as exemplified by the Giraffe heiglit 
chart w hich appears on the front of the government leaflet for parents about 
National A.s.sessment.s (Central Offtee of Information, 1991). Children progress 
tfircnigh the levels of the National Curriculum very much as they grow - it is 
a natural process, .some grow fa.ster than others, .some do not grow mucli. 
some are destined to be taller, some are iust plain short, and whatever we do, 
individuaN grow in their own way and at their own rate. The notinris of 
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individual evelopmcnt, of more and less able/intelligent children and of the 
inlierent natural’ character of these qualities, are those which underpin the 
discourse of education at all levels from the overtly political pronouncements 
of the policymakers to the conversations of parents waiting at the school gates. 

In this context, then, a number of crucially important questions suggest 
themselves: 

• How can these records of achievement and baseline assessments be 
construed? What readings are possible - or prol'>able - in the situation 
described above? 

• Are we to include children's mc)ral and spiritual development in these 
processes, in our attempt to deal with the whole child? 

• Do children have naturally spiritual or moral natures, in the same way 
that they are naturally cjuick or gifted at matlis? Are some children on 
a higher level of spirituality than others? 

By way of answer, a number of salient points need to be made. 

• Baseline assessments ;ely upon information about children's behav- 
iour supplied by parents - for example, at w’hat age the children took 
their first step or ate their first mouthful of solid food, or whether they 
have attended a religious service or can empathize w’iih the feelings 
of others. Two questions anse. Who is being assessed, the parents or 
the child? And what is the connection betw'een the experiences men- 
tioned and cognitive or any other named skills? If there is no estab- 
lished relatic^n, dien the relevance of the age at which a child first 
learns to walk or the fact that he or she has attended a religious 
service [becomes a m«*ans l)y w hich the child's background is charac- 
terized. In other words, w'e have a suspicion that these records are a 
way of producing a taxonomy of experiences and child-rearing strat- 
egies, ranging from the ^oor/on the one hand, to the poor or depheed 
on the other 

• Records of achievement depend upon information about ncm-academic 
activities supplied mainly by the pupil themselves. This has two im- 
mediate repercussions. First, the pupils may with reason feel that this 
encroaches on aspects of their lives hitherto regarded as private, i.e. 
outside the scope of the teacher s eye. What do you do in yc/ur spare 
time, Fred?' may appear as a question w hich invades a closely guarded 
space. There is a social class aspect to this; the pupil who does piano 
lessons, belongs to a drama group and is a member of the Boy Scouts, 
may not read the question in the same way as the youth whose spare 
time is spent ■ .noking, talking to his mates and listening to rock music. 
Indeed, it is difficult to imagine that these records w ill not act to w iden 
social differences and further marginalize particular sub-cultures. 
Second, the demand that pupils write part of their ow n assessments 
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transfers the responsibility for the place which the final assessment 
occiipies in some (notional) hierarchy of good and had records from 
the school to the home. So, it is because Fred has nothing he can or 
wants to write about that his record of achievement is lacking in 
comparison to Annie’s, This situation is made more complex by the 
way in which particular activities may be re>described in such a way 
as to present them as ‘high value’ in educational terms. So parents and 
< hildren from particular backgrounds may be familiar with the neces- 
sity of re-casting what is done in w'ords which may cany more kudos 
in the context of a Record of Achievement. Thus, in one example we 
came across, 'lying on your bed and reading comics’ had been trans- 
formed by the parent into ‘displaying a sustained interest in alternative 
forms c)f contemporary literature’! 

Although the pedagogical gaze of the Victorians did focus on the moral 
and spiritual development of children, this moved consistently toward an 
appreciation that the role of schools, c.nd certainly that of assessment and 
testing, was firmly located within the di)main of the cognitive. Currently, there 
is a real sense in w hich these records are a manifestation of the ways in w'hich 
this has now been extended from children’s academic and cognitive skills to 
their moral and spiritual develcjpment. It is, I argue, dangerous enough to 
subscribe to the myth that we may assess children’s cognitive or intellectual 
abilities, without seeking to encompass also the domain of the spiritual or the 
moral. This argument, which draws upon a theory of signifying practices drawn 
from recent thinking in lirigui.stics and philosophy, presupposes nothing about 
the intentions, stated or otherwise, of the pailicipants. I’lial is to say, it does 
not depend for its validity on the asseilion that the teachers, or anyorie else 
involved, w ant to make judgments concerning the relati\ e value of children s 
spiritual experiences or moral developments. Once these records become part 
of educational discoui.-^e, I shall argue that they may truly be said to possess 
a life all their own. 



How these Records have an Effectivity Beyond our Control 

Tile following argument incorporates three stages. First, I shall emphasize the 
formative and [Productive role of language in the construction of identities. 
This contrasts with the traditional view’ of language as providing a series of 
rc'prescntations and descriptions of some pre-existing reality, in particular of 
p re-discursive selves. In a Licanian mode, I suggest that language is the me- 
dium through which identity is stnicturecf This leads to the assertion that 
identity and alienation are correlate. Second, I shall draw upon an idea sug- 
gested by the writings of F.manuel Levinas. His theorv’ of the primacy of the 
ethical over the ontological suggests that we are inevitably born into a respons- 
ibility for others As well as being in some sense c’onslituted by language, our 
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identity is that of a being 'summoned'. This philosopliy entails that language 
is, concomitantly, responsibility. Finally, I shall indicate what I Ix^lieve to be 
the practical consequences of this argument in terms of the production of 
school records. 



Lacan: Um^iia^e as Signification 

We know that words, once they are spoken - or written - have, not only an 
existence, but an effect ivit)' wliich is entirely independent of the speaker. The 
French p,syclioanalyst and thinker Jacques Lacan spent a great deal of his life 
insisting on the primacy of language, attempting to underscore tlie veiy real 
domination in modern culture of the symbolic. He describes how humanity is 
fallen’ into language or knowledge, into syinholisni. The word is certainly 'the 
murderer of the thing' (Hegel, 1977, quoted by Lacan, 1977), but this is not the 
worst of it. The symbolic, although it remains unquestionably definitive of 
humanity, dominates all forms of social and personal intercourse. As the sym- 
bolic order, civilisation (in its modern version at least) is a vast unconscious' 
(Lacan, in Fkwer MacCannell. 1986:125) and, for Lacan, there is no escape 
from the Symbolic which is essentially the process of alienation. 

Lacan describes how identity and alienation are correlate - a person’s 
ver\’ identity comes to be constituted simultaneousiy as he or she is alienated 
from inlerhuman contiguity. Lacan de.scribes the con.stitution of the ego in the 
mirror stage, a theorv^ to .some extent antki|)ated by Mai^, as Zizek (1989) 
points out. 

Since he comes into the world neither witii a looking glass in his hand 
nor as a Fichtian philosopher to whom I am' is .sufficient, man sees 
himsell in other men. Peter only establishes his i^lentity as a man by 
first comparing him.se If with Paul, as being of like kind. 

However. Lacan is concerned to emphasize the central importance of the 
symbolic in the construction of an egoddentity. 

The infant, entirely dependent and existing in a .symbiotic relationship 
with the mother, comes to .see itself as an image, an identity. Through a 
proce.ss of further individuation, subjectivity comes to be structured symboli- 
cally, not only through the visual image (in the mirror), l)ut also through the 
verbal code. It is because the child can take the point of view' of le regani, the 
ga/e', of tlie other seeing it. that the Other (what Lacan calls the Symbolic 
Order) enters the scene immediately to disrupt the contiguity of .self and 
(m)other. The self becomes a self as agaiast the (m)other and the original 
relation of contiguity or mutuality becomes the lack\ the kernel around which 
desire is structured. It is this thi. J dimension of seeing ourselves being seen 
and seeing’ (l.acan. 1959-60) w hich ensures that alienation which is constitu- 
tive of sub)ec tivily 
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L;ican describes three constitutive orders of subjectivity - tlie Real, tlie 
Imaginary and the Symbcdic. The Real is that kernel or hollow around which 
subjectivity is constituted, it is that wiiich tlie iinaginar>’ posits as real, and the 
symbolic attempts to symbolize. The Imaginaty is that which the subject be- 
lieves will make good the lack, the repetoire of images which the Other in- 
vokes U) fill the gap. The Symbolic Order is what Lacan tc*rms the Other - the 
rules, laws, constraints, codes to which, through the Oedipus complex, subjec- 
tivity is simctuied as social. Lacan clearly believed that the supremacy of the 
symbolic over the (gher two registers (the real and the imaginarv ) is co-exten- 
sive with the human condition. This is pait of what he is getting at in his 
remarks that ‘man is fallen into language (Lacan, 19"^2— 3)and that ‘onl)' within 
a symbolic world does a beating heart make sense' (Lacan, 1959‘-bO). 

Thus, for Lacan, when we start with language, it is aKvays back to lan- 
guage that we return - signification always relates back to another significa- 
tion’ (Lican, 19SQ~6()). This is .so because all uses of the v ord are metaphorical. 
‘Metaphor is irreducible in language. It accompanie.s the originaiy violence of 
language (Derrida, 19(^"': lOS-9 ^ Hollowing Jacobson, Lican believed that the 
metaphoric mode of selection and substitution, hence of classification, domi- 
nates language and thus culture, repressing the metonymic, combinatory mode. 
Not only does language ‘nuiltiply distance’, producing divisions, catagorizatkms 
and, inevitably, hierarchies and value systems, where w’hat w’e seek is mutu- 
ality, a>ntiguity and denseness, but language is form, a cardinal concept in 
leading Lacan. The minute that language comes into play, communication has 
already ceded to something else, to si^nijicance. 

There is a pow erful warning here. Language is not so much t(^ be seen as 
our means of expres.sion but as the medium through w hich and in w Inch our 
vety identity is structured. I am a poem, not a poet.’ (Lacan, 19*77). Language 
can no longer be characterized as the transparent medium through which 
realities are repre.sentecl or described, or emotions expressed. Language cre- 
ates us, as it creates the world around us. This is not to suggest that ‘things’ 
do not exist, but rather that it is only through language that materiality be- 
comes meaningful 



Ihe Myth of Accurate Records 



Where then does this reading take us? Our identity is bound to our alienation 
in becoming, as Steiner puts it, ‘language animals' (Steiner, 1972). The first 
alienation of the human fixes upc^n itself an image which alienates him from 
himself . . .’ (Lacan, 19"’7). W’e can, perhaps, begin to glimpse liow' the produc- 
tion of records becomes immediately something out. side of (uir control, be- 
yond what W’e mean it to be. There can be no cjuestion of producing accurate 
records ~ a hope which assumes precisely the representational, descriptive 
view’ of language I have been concerned to displace. It is chasing a chimaera 
to envisage profiles w hich are closer to some suppo.seci reality 
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These pmjiles - an illuminating word illustrating the sense in which a 
record of achievement is projected as an image, a self - once written, become 
formative both in the production of an educational self and also in the con- 
stitution of the reality within which these come to |->e read. There is no w'ay 
of widening the scope to include more of the person, as if by increasing the 
length of the symbolic chain we can somehow encompass the W'hole. Every' 
signifying chain can scr\e only as the metaphor for the subject. 'In it, the 
subject is always (mis)representecl, simultaneously disclosed and concealed, 
given and withdrawn, indicated, hinted at between the lines' (Zizek, 1991). 
Records of achievement and baseline assessn.ents signify and are signified 
within the complex field of discursive practices w^hich comprise school and 
schooling in our culture. They assume their part within educational discourse. 

It IS in an attempt to plot a way foi-ward here, that I turn u> the w'ork of 
Emmanuel Levinas. He insists throughout his writing on the possiliility of 
encounter between self and other where selj can be nothing else than for-the- 
other That there is meaning, that there can l)c understanding, that language 
is not a hlind-man'.s-buH, are convictions central to his, and our, purpose. 
Bridging the distance imposed by the (inevitable) intrusion of the symbolic 
order, w e have here a notion of concord, in which w’hat Ge(;rge Steiner ( 1991) 
temis “the archaic and confident distance between self and other’ is contracted 
by this notion of the for-itself (Sartre's term for conscious being) as a for-the- 
oilier, a being whose ontological posuire is that ol one summoned. 



Respfnisihility Fo r- the -other 

Le\ mas moves, in a povs crlul and radical turn, toward a discourse in terms of 
otherw ise than being , based on a relationshi[^ ol the for-itself not v\ iih the in- 
ilscll ( maienality ), nor with death, hut with the other. Subjectiv ity is continu- 
ously the condition of being hostage to the other: the sell is through and 
through a hostage, olcler than the ego. prior to principles . . .’ (Levinas, 1968). 
\X’e are come not into the w’orld but into cjiiestion. where the for-itself' is the 
’lor-the-other’, where my responsibility /o;* the other is the for of the relation- 
ship. The subjectivity’ of a subject is the responsibility of being-in-cjuestion ... in 
the form of the total expo.sure to offence m the cheek offered to the smiter.' 
Since, for Levinas, the ethical predominates, subjectivity must become .sul)jec- 
tion (Levinas, 19(^8). Responsibility, the impassive burden of the wx*ight of 
tlie other , is the condition for all subjectivity, lor intentional it\’ itself, and our 
identity, then, is precisely the unujueness of someone summoned. And, cru- 
cially, language, he W’rites, horn in fi\spo)jsihility . . . Responsibility’ is prior 
to dialogue, to tlie knowledge of questions and answ’ers’ (Levinas. 198*4, my 
emphasis) 

It IS the primacy (^1 the ethical over the ontological and the notion of 
responsibility which is pivotal here \XV aix‘ ail respf>nsible for everyone else 
-but I am more responsilile than all the others,' a remark made bv Alovsha 
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Karamazov (Dostoyevsky, 1880) and fondly quoted by Levinas on several 
occasions. It is, he tells us, in the face«to-face with the other, in the 'nape of 
his neck’ tliat we may seek confirmation of our being (Levinas, 1968). 

We can see here grounds for a belief that what we de^-ide to include in 
our repertoires ol speech and action may make a great deal of diflerence. 
I..^nguage is constitutive of identity, but idenuty and responsibility are also 
correlate. As we produce these profiles, we construct a signifying chain whose 
effeciivity we cannot, even theoretically, control and which can never - how- 
ever long or comprehensive - successfully represent tlie subject. However 
these statements ( w/s-representations), once articulated, quite literally have a 
life of their own. They have effects, produce narratives and construct identities 
which no-one, not even their producers, can anticipate, predict or prevent, We 
should, I suggest, cultivate a healthy caution about the production of such 
statements - particularly in a written ff)rm, as are these Records ol Achieve 
ment. The written fixes the past and therefore endures for tlie future. 

Records fix Identities ', h 'Witahly within Hierarchies 

The more general point here is tliat we are try'ing to preserve the spiritual and 
moral dimension as a spliere wliich remains outside the pedagogical relation, 
and therefore as a realm which we leave, as far as is possible, imaniculated, 
in all sen.ses of the v\ord. The inherent dangers of records in this domain liere 
are increased by the context into which these articulaMons must necessarily 
pitch. However, w e are compelled to address the demand that the.se aspects 
of children’s lives be valued and developed by .schools and teacliers. If they 
are left out of baseline assessments and records of achievement, goes the 
argument, then they wall inevitably be ignored, and once again, only the cog- 
nitive aspects w ill be .seen to be of importance. 

This produces somewhat of a dilemma. Since including the moral and 
spiritual dimensions within the records can only produce hierarchies in this 
domain as well as tlie cognitive, how’ can wc sately acknowieclge them? It is 
here that the notuMi that we are called to responsibility, that our relation with 
the other is first and foremost ethical, is cmcial. It is surely in our daily prac- 
tices, in the day-to-day rituals and observances of our lives together, that we 
demon.strate the moral and spiritual dimensions of our single and joint expe- 
riences. Rather than attempting to include children’s moral and spiritual devel- 
opment in their records, we can appreciate them in our interactions. This 
becomes then, not an asse.ssment or a record, but rather a daily acknowiedg- 
ment, a recognition of both our responsibility for them and theirs to us. 



Conclusion 



It is true that the judgnieius that we make about children, about their moral 
or spiritual standing, are as likely to be Hawed as the judgments we make 
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about each other. Even more than with academic or inteiiectual skills, it is 
foolish or presumptions to talk of levels of development or hierarchies of 
experience. Once statements about these dimensions are recorded they be- 
come part of the world of taxonomies and categorizations, This thought should 
engender caution. But my argument here is that any written records at all, 
however justified' or 'accurate' become part of ivhat we cannot control. What 
they come to signify, their significance within the world of competencies and 
appraisals, is beyond our ability to predict. Hut too often such statements will 
be returned to us, vvhetlier vve rec\)gmze them or not, in another guise. 

A.S an example, perhaps a w arning, of the difficulties faced by the readers 
of such records, I include part of a record of achievement written by a pupil. 
This boy had left two previous schools, where he had been accused of dismp- 
live behaviour, and had joined another school at the .start of Year 10. Eighteen 
months later, in his personal statement, he describes the ways he i.s seen. This 
excerpt is not presented as typical. Nor is it easily categorized in terms of 
reference either to his cognitive skills or to the spiritiial/moral dimensions of 
his character. 

It was late March. The day was bright, but cold. It was unusually early 
lor me, even lor a school day, but considering it was my tliiid new' 
experience of secfmdary school life; I thought i d better make the 
effort. 

One year later I look b.i' k at my time ai X school. c;n reflection 
it appears that at times, some of my earlier effort' w'as lost. Or at least, 
it dwindled in places. To tell the truth, my first month here went 
surprisingly w'ell on the academic sice of things. Not knowing many 
people was certainly a plus in this area. My school-days were spent 
doing homew'ork and my weekends w'ere spent wath old friends. 
However, one cannot remain a .social hermit for long. Even without 
trying, life on the outside of school soon kicked up. Some may say, 
looking at my original academic motivation, I got in w'ith the wrong 
crowd. I, on the other hand, like to think I don’t look out with such 
vi narrow mind in this area. I may be wrong. 

Out (;f my friends; three have stuck by me with outstanding brav- 
ely and conviction through thit k and thin I personally don t consider 
mv intelligence to have lessened any due to my friends, If anvthmg it 
has increased greatly owing to them and the experiences they and I 
have gone through I would like to believe that when intelligence is 
measured, it is done so noi purely on an academic ailer. 

Lying W’ould be to say that so far, my time at X school has gone 
.smf)f)thly and w'ithout fault. But I do believe in some areas I have 
grown and even blossomed. A\side from other people s views, I would 
say that in tw’o lessons I have greatened both niy understanding and 
my ability. Tlie first of these is art. I have always liked art, and have 
sualied it .il both my previous sthools However, unlike my othc*r 
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schools, the work conducted at X school has largely influenced that 
which is done off my own back; and vice versa. I think that my work 
in art has improved both creatively and in technique. 

The second phase of my self improvement has been in Knghsh. 

My lime in scIk^oI taught me to despise menial tasks ^nd to write 
essays. My time at Z school taught me to despise teachers and to stick 
up f(»r your friends above anything else, Neither taught me to appre- 
ciate anylhing remotely’ to do with English. It was the start of my 
eleventh year and the coming of a new teacher that saw the fruits of 
my English lal)ouv The only teacher I have ever got on w’ith truly In 
or out of the lesson. It is iny contention that due to her, an area ol 
myself yet undiscovered, w^as touched upon and cared for. I am pleased 
greatly by my own progress in Engli.sh and deeply saddened if I ever 
mi.ss a le.s.s(^n. 

I can't say that in other lessons I ha\e matured so noticeably. In 
fact, with some frustration I would have to admit that I have con- 
ducted my lime w ith the same robotic defence that s<; many students 
adopt while at school. Perhaps this frustralum w’ould account for the 
numerous outbursts I appear to hav'e. I don't think my heated conflicts 
with figures of authority have achieved (juile what I originally planned. 

The unwanted and tiresome repulali(^n I hold with most teachers and 
pupils alike. Some look up to me, .some look down. But none, save 
my English teacher, look straight at me 

In conclusion I would say to sum up my lime at X school would 
be extremely difficult. The nearest analogy to it is a long dark trek 
over an icy terrain through thick snow and a gale. The action I have 
seiv’ed both in and out of school has put me on very thin ice and 
ihn^ugh ver>' thick snow. Sometimes I feel good to km^w how' hard 
I'm working at [pushing on. Sometin I feel bad at my seemingly too 
slow' progress. At other limes, I just fc^l. 

The purpose of a record (T achievement must inevitably be to enable or 
facilitate an assessment of the tjuality (MThe student by the potential employer, 
college university tutor or youth worker. This particular record was variously 
marked as not acceplal)le and as superl)’ by different teachers in his school, 
and their difference of opinion reflects the complexity of reading such docu- 
ments Once we recordet.! r>///vthe cognitive skills If I failed on these, I could 
nevertheless still be nice', kind', 'caring', lively', good fun', sociable' and .so 
on. These qualities are now included, and the cjualily of my whole identity is 
up for grabs That identity, now’ fixed, is a part of a hierarchy. In the words 
of the alv)ve teenager. Sc^me li')e<^ple| then Io(ik up to me. some look dovMi 
!kii do any look siraiglil at me^ 
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